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We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED . 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying. 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


BTA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 


Branch: 
W. 5st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


3042-3058 
4 Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 


Power of Thought 


At a distant time when muscles and 
corpuscles were things you simply took 
for granted, we were walking along a 
Mexican road, bound for a mountain 
village. During a rest period, an Indian 
gentleman offered us a lift in his ox- 
cart. Wooden wheels on a wooden axle 
stir up a terrible clamor, but in this 
instance it scarcely matched the uproar 
from the driver. Unlike the wheels, he 
was well oiled, and he had many in- 
teresting things to say, mostly at the 
top of his voice. 

“Mark me, Senor, the time will come 
when men will not be obliged to haul 
things about behind these four legged 
brothers of the devil. Why shouldn't 
there be a big belt running from the 
top of this hill to the valley below? It 
could carry things I have to carry in 
this cart. Then, my friend, I could eat 
these cursed bulls, and enjoy a long 
siesta! Ole! It this not brilliant think- 
ing? Have the goodness to pass that 
jug of pulque, and we'll drink to our 
belt conveyor!” 


Notes on Belt Scoop 


The idea of a belt conveyor has long 
been in the mind of man, and our pulque 
guzzling friend of yesteryear was original 
only in his attitude toward his bull 
team; most drivers cursed them, whereas 
he merely wished to eat them. 

The notion of conveying bulk ma- 
terial is old hat in Ohio. Artists for 
Sunday supplements in this state used 
to go hog wild depicting conveyors run- 
ning all over Ohio; in their drawings, 
coal, and iron ore, and scrap, and lime- 
stone, and all manner of products went 
sailing over the heads of awed bumpkins, 
while smiling tycoons pressed buttons in 
distant cities to activate the belts. 

We give you this background because 
STEEL editors recently sniffed out a story 
about a multimillion dollar conveyor belt 
system proposed for Cleveland’s industrial 
valley. It’s designed to move 6000 tons 
of iron ore an hour from the lake shore 
to the mills. There wasn’t enough verifi- 
cation at the time to warrant a complete 
story, but a mention was made in the 
Metalworking Outlook (Mar. 16, p. 54.) 

When great steel corporations, railroads, 
and third parties representing $35 million 
wish to play it cozy, reporters can do 
little except to gnaw their nails. SreEL 
was sure of its story, but the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wasn’t ready to reveal its part 
in it, and that left this worthy maga- 
zine up a tree because the most fascinat- 
ing part of the whole deal was the fact 
that the Pennsy had quit fighting the 
belt, and joined it! 

At 6 p.m. Mar. 18 the story was of- 


ficially released, but STEEL went to press 
with it at 5 p.m. because that was the 
latest it could delay printing and _ still 
meet the postal deadline required for Mon- 
day delivery to all you delightful readers. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer splashed the 
story all over Page 1 of its Mar. 19 
issue, and to our knowledge it was the 
only publication that beat STEEL to the 
punch—although you could scarcely desig- 
nate a weekly and a daily as journalistic 
competitors. | 

Today, on Page 46, the editors include 
a follow-up story on the conveyor belt. 
It contains more names, figures, and de- 
tails, and aren’t you glad that STEEL 
goes to so much bother to keep you in- 
formed? 


Background Stuff 


A word of explanation might be in 
order for those kind (and _ fortunate) 
souls who have never experienced the 
dubious pleasure of navigating Cleveland’s 
kinky Cuyahoga River. The way things 
are now, iron ore moves up the river 
from Lake Erie in vessels not longer than 
5900 ft. A trip up and back consumes 
about 24 hours, and $2000 in operating 
expenses, so you can imagine the af- 
fection shipping and steel men are about 
to bestow on that ever-lovin’ belt con- 
veyor. The U. S. Army Corps. -of Engi- 
neers is interested, too, because those gal- 
lant seagoing sappers dredge the river 
each year to the tune of half a million 
dollars. ; 

Beyond this, 550 footers are now rarities 
among the ore carriers. All vessels built 
for the lakes trade in recent years have 
been in the 700 ft class to. conform with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway lock and: depth 
specifications—and the. only way. to get 
a 700 footer up the Cuyahoga is to wait 
until the Greenland. ice cap melts and 
puts Cleveland 30 ft under water. 

After the Cleveland belt conveyor is 
built-and shows signs of returning - the 
investment, you can look for a -rash of 
belt construction all over the country. 
Think what this will mean to steel, rub- 
ber, paint, cement, mining—oh, well, you 
name it. Why, it might even bring 
about a new interest in travel. Some day 
somebody will make a deadhead trip 
from Cleveland to Pittsburgh on a rubber 
belt in company with prime hematite 
and return on a load of coal, but even 
after they drop the net on him the dam- 
age will have been done: Endless belts 
will lace the country in all directions, 
roads will revert to range, and railroads 
will sink into weedy jungles. 


_ (Metalworking Outlook—Page 31) 
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“* WEIRKOTE'S’ SOMETHING SPECIAL! IT CAN END THE NEED FOR 
ANY FURTHER CORROSION PROTECTION AFTER FABRICATION.” 


. You mean it? Weirkote can save you the cost of any further processing for corrosion 
protection after fabrication? 


. Absolutely. It’s the continuous process that does it. Integrates the zinc to the steel so 
tightly there’s never any peeling or flaking. No matter how severe the fabrication— 
any torture test you put it through—that bond stays put! 


. Hmmm. Weirkote sounds great. One thing—is its zinc coating uniform throughout? 


. To the nth degree! Even the hardest-to-reach areas on the most complicated fabrica- 
tions are completely protected. 


. Corrosion-protected, you mean? 


. Corrosion-protected all over! So much so that you can work Weirkote to the very 
limits of the steel itself. So there you have it: stepped-up manufacturing efficiency, 
sharply curtailed manufacturing costs. All from Weirkote! 


Send for free booklet that details the time-and-cost-saving advantages of skin-tight zinc-coated 
Weirkote. Just write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. B-1, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


NATIONAL STEEL 4&4 CORPORATION 


STOCK HOUSE OR HIGH LINE 


operators prefer the 


DEPENDABILITY OF ATLAS CARS 


These specially designed units are another example 
of the ruggedness of Atlas Cars. Their dependability 
helps maintain the most rigid furnace charging cycles. 


40-TON SCALE CAR 
Double Hopper Bottom Dump 


75-TON ORE TRANSFER 
Gable Bottom Double Side Dump 


ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 


1140 IVANHOE RD. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Perfect Editorial 


Your editorial, “Dear Mr. McDonald: 
Why a Steel Strike?” (Feb. 23, p. 43), 
is perfect. I am instructing our director 
of personnel to -have copies made and 


placed on the bulletin boards of both / 


our plants. 

My congratulations to you for clear and 
appropriate thinking. 

J. R. Patterson 

Vice President 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Div. 
E. W. Bliss Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Profile Interests Readers 


I would like to obtain six copies of 
“Profile of Metalworking’s Managers” 
(Feb. 16, p. 137). I am enrolled in a 
course on “Techniques of Supervision” at 
Northeastern University and plan to dis- 
tribute these copies in my class. 

All our management people find your 
publication interesting and helpful. 

Harold M. Holgerson 
President 
Boston Marine Works Inc. 
Boston 


Will you please send me a reprint of 
this article? I found it exceedingly inter- 
esting. 

John Gilroy 
Plant Engineer 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Milwaukee 


Will you please send me a reprint of 
this informative article? 
J. R. McQueen 
Management Development 
& Training Supervisor 
Pickands Mather & Co. 
Hoyt Lakes, Minn. 


Requests Article for Customers | 


“Why Sheet, Strip Mix Is Changing” 
(Feb. 9, p. 108) was a good article. It 
seemed to touch most, if not all, the 
bases. It was objective enough so that 
even the “vanishing” stripmakers won’t 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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Write for folder: 
How General 

Steel Castings 

Can Improve 
Product Design 

and Performance. 
General Steel Castings 
Station 230 

Granite City, Illinois 


A thorough analysis of application and design problems is necessary for the 
development of optimum structural designs. Experienced personnel . . . sales, 
engineering and manufacturing . . . drawing from General Steel’s more than 50 
years of experience, are fully prepared to evaluate the structural requirements of 
your product. Their recommendations will enable you to build a better product, taking 
full advantage of the many benefits to be gained through the use of steel castings. 


General Steel works from your specifications, or better still, starts from scratch 

to help you plan components of your products whether they be cast steel, cast-weld 
or composite structures. Our complete service . . . a unique blending of research 
and development, creative design, quality production and follow-through in the 
field . . . complements the initial application analysis. 


Whatever your present or future plans, let us show you what steel castings . . . 
and General Steel . . . can do for you. 


Gam Nee Ae Ts CASTINGS 


Por aehiiree ce tr pey.. 3b & . 


- EDDYSTONE, PA. * AVONMORE, PA 


Bending Steel Plates for 


WELDMENTS? 


do it econ 


ically wit 


CHICAGO, POWER BENDING BRAKE 


(no dies needed) 


Front view of one of the heavy duty 
models of CHICAGO power bend- 
ing brake showing the operation 
end of the machine. 


Recommendations for any job on request. 


The accompanying illustrations give an 
idea of the versatility of the Cu1caco bend- 
ing brake. No dies have to be changed or 
adjusted—no dies are used on these jobs. 
Yet, duplication is easily obtained on suc- 
cessive pieces. The machine is quickly ad- 
justable for different thicknesses of material 
up to rated capacity. Automatic stop regu- 
lates the angle of bend. This, too, is ad- 
justable to any degree of bend. The ease of 
changing from one job to another and the 
elimination of die costs make the Cu1caco 
bending brake the economical method for 
bending steel plates for weldments. 


Many standard sizes are available with 
capacities for bending mild steel up to 12 
feet by 34 inch or 16 feet by % inch. Also 
many standard sizes in hand and power 
operated models for sheet metal. 


BULLETIN P-55 
This bulletin gives 
the details of how 
these and many 
other jobs are han- 
dled. Also complete 
description of the 
machine and speci- 
fications of the 
standard sizes. 

Ask for a copy. 


6473 


Press Brakes + Straight-Side Presses - Press Brake Dies 


Hand and Power Brakes + Special Metal-Forming Machines 


DREIS & KRUMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7458 South Loomis Boulevard, Chicago 36, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


heap abuse on your head for “precon- 
ceived editorial notions”! 

Oddly enough, your observations are not 
too far different from what we have been 
stressing in our own AccuRolled strip ad- 
vertising. We think it’s a good enough 
article to spread among our customers 
and should-be customers. 

May we reprint? 

Herbert Appleby 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Detroit 


e Permission granted. 


Management Articles Serve Firm 


Will you please send us reprints of the 
three articles on salaries (Jan. 19, p. 42; 
Jan. 26, p. 52; Feb. 2, p. 60)? We would 
also like a reprint of “Incentives: Chal- 
lenge to Managers” (Feb. 9, p. 52). 

Your magazine is of great value to 
us, particularly in its type of manage- 
ment article, such as we request. It is 
in this field that it is of most service to 
our company. 

Fred W. Schwarz 
President 
U. S. Semiconductor Products Inc. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Seeks Proper Credit 


In Technical Outlook (Dec. 29, 1958, 
p. 97), you published an item, “Detecting 
Fatigue.” It incorrectly credited the de- 
tection of early fatigue in aluminum al- 
loys by ultrasonic methods to work done 
by Franklin Institute. 

Franklin Institute has never actually 
made measurements which show what ul- 
trasonic methods can do in connection 
with fatigue. Much work in this field 
was done in my laboratory at Brown Uni- 
versity and the most recent work has been 
done under an Air Force contract at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 


Rohn Truell 


Director of Metals Research Laboratory 
Professor of Applied Mathematics 

Brown University 

Providence, R. I. 


Of Value to North Carolina 


We would appreciate receiving a copy 
of “Facts & Figures of the Metalworking 
Industry” (Jan. 5, opposite p. 138). Be- 
cause of the increased interest in our 
state in the metalworking field, we feel 
this publication will certainly prove to 
be of value. 

Thomas B. Broughton 


Development Engineer 

Small Industries Section 

State of North Carolina 
Department of Conservation & 
Development 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Mar. 3l-Apr. 3, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: National aeronautic meeting 
and production forum, and aircraft en- 
gineering display, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society’s address: 485 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Secre- 
tary: John A. C. Warner. 


Apr. 1-2, National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc.: General session for all as- 
sociates, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles. Board’s address: 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Secretary: Herbert 
S. Briggs. 


Apr. 1-3, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association: Annual meeting, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Association’s 
address: 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Secretary: Harold Massey. 


Apr. 2-3, Metallurgical Society of AIME: 
Conference on physical metallurgy of 
stress-corrosion fracture, Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. Society’s address: 29 
W. 39th St, New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: R. W. Shearman. 


Apr. 5-8, National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers Inc.: Annual conven- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association’s address: 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Managing director: 
Clinton M. White. 


Apr. 5-10, American Chemical Society: 
Annual meeting, Boston. Society’s ad- 
dress: 1155 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Executive secretary: Al- 
den H. Emery. 


Apr. 5-10, Nuclear Congress and Atom- 
fair: Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Co- 
ordinator: Engineers Joint Council, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Sec- 
retary: E. Paul Lange. 


Apr. 6-8, American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc.: Annual meeting, Em- 
press Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. As- 
sociation’s address: 1806 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Secre- 
tary: Stuart J. Swensson. 


Apr. 6-8, Metallurgical Society of AIME: 
Annual conference of the national open 
hearth steel committee and the blast fur- 
nace, coke oven, and raw materials com- 
mittee, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis. Society’s address: 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: R. W. 
Shearman. 


Apr. 7-8, Building Research Institute: An- 
nual meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Institute’s address: 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
Technical secretary: Harold Horowitz. 


Apr. 8-10, National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc: Annual conference on 
atomic energy in industry, Hotel Statler- 
Hilton, Cleveland. Board’s address: 460 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sec- 
retary: Herbert S. Briggs. 
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When you need 52100 steel bars and tubes go 
direct to Peterson....world’s largest stocks. NOTE: 
For better machineability specify leaded bars. 


32100 


PETERSON 


STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey * Detroit, Michigan * Chicago, Illinois 
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Lincoln 


NEWS ABOUT ARG WELDING AT WORK CUTTING Coss 


S=<s, WELDED DESIGN 


WELDED STEEL 


LATHE LEGS 


ELIMINATE BREAKAGE... 
REDUCE COSTS 49% 


Cast head and foot legs on heavy 
duty turret lathes built by Warner 
and Swasey Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were being damaged oc- 
casionally by shipping mishaps. 
It was decided that they be 
strengthened. Normally this 
would have meant a 15 to 20% 
increase in casting costs not figur- 
ing pattern changes. At this point, 
fabricating the legs of formed, 
welded steel shapes was checked. 

With steel design, it became 
possible to increase strength even 
though wall thickness was re- 
duced. This reduction in wall size 
is possible because steel is stronger 
and more rigid than cast iron. 
Resultant savings in material 
weight, when added to savings in 
cost per pound of steel over cast 
iron amounted to 49% of the 
original cost of the cast legs. And 
when compared to the estimates 
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for the strengthened cast design, 
a cost saving closer to 60% was 
realized. The welded legs now 
have superior resistance to shock 
and impact loads encountered in 
shipping and implacing. 


DESIGN 
IDEA SHEETS 
FREE TO ENGINEERS 


Practical tips for achieving effi- 
cient welded designs are published 
regularly by The Lincoln Electric 
Company in“Design Ideas’’. They 
are sent free of charge to design 
engineers, executives and produc- 
tion supervisory personnel. 

The “Procedure Handbook of 
Arc Welding Design and Practice’”’ 
has 1100 pages and 1300 illustra- 
tions. 245 pages are devoted to 
machine design. Price is $3.00 
postpaid in the U.S.A., $3.50 else- 


where. Order from The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Box 3115, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

A new publication entitled 


‘‘Arc Welding in Machinery De- | 
sign and Manufacture” is a prac- | 


tical reference manual of ideas 
for the efficient use of steel in ma- 
chine design. Order this book from 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Price is $2.00 in U.S.A., $2,508 


elsewhere, postpaid. 


MACHINE DESIGN 
SEMINARS 


Already attended by hundreds of 


design engineers, Lincoln Machine | 
Design Seminars continue to be | 


fully attended by designers in- 
terested in the latest information 
on welded design. 

Conducted regularly at the 
Lincoln plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the seminars run for five days. 
During that time the “‘student’’ 
engineers learn new design tech- 
niques for achieving the most 
efficient designs for machinery 
and components. They witness 
demonstrations of latest welding 
processes and techniques. 

“Alumni” of the Lincoln Semi- 
nars are enthusiastic in their com- 
mendation of these sessions for 
practicality and usefulness. 

Engineers who desire to attend 
a Machine Design Seminar should 
write to R. Wilson, The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland 17, 


Ohio. Attendance is by reservation. 


THE 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1650 Cleveland 17, Ohio 


The World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Arc Welding Equipment 
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Steel Industry Financially Strong Despite Recession 


STEEL PRODUCERS’ EARNINGS 
AFTER TAXES (Mitvions of votLars) 
- 0 


34th ANNUAL 
FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS 


OF THE 


STEEL INDUSTRY 
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Z Despite a 31 per cent decline in net profits and a 21 per cent drop in sales, 
the financial position of the steel industry was basically sound as it en- 
tered 1959. Working capital of the 33 companies participating in STEEL’s 
34th Financial Analysis of the steel industry was at an all-time high of 
$3.36 billion. ‘otal assets were up 4 per cent (Opposite Page 50). 


Eisenhower Wants Stable Steel Prices 


3 Though his administration has usually kept out of specific collective bargain- 
z. ing negotiations, President Eisenhower says that as a measure of statesman- 
ship he would like to see that no steel price increases occur. “While the 
steel negotiations are basically a matter for the companies and the union,” 
the President says, “the whole public is concerned.” If we are to maintain 
the methods of a free economy, he adds, the steel negotiations must be con- 
2 ducted in such a way that prices should not be compelled to go up. 


4 Lead, Zinc in Modest Recovery 


Lead and zinc were harder hit during the re- 
ee cession than most other metals, but a STEEL 
3 - survey shows they’ll be making a comeback 
7 this year. Expectations are for a 10 per cent 
gain in slab zinc consumption over 1958’s, 
a but it still will not top the 1957 figure. Lead 
consumption should gain 5 to 10 per cent over 

1958, still not as good as in 1957. For what 

you can expect over the rest of the year in the 

way of prices, production, consumption, new 
- and improved uses, see Page 39. 


AWAY 


Steel Inventory Buildup Falters 


Steel users are having difficulty in building up inventories to tide them over 
the anticipated summer steel strike. The reason: Current operations are 
taking incoming steel shipments as fast as they are received. Mill spokes- 
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men now predict the total inventory accumulation by July | will be sub- 
stantially less than consumers planned. 


Cleveland Ore Conveyor Means Sales, Savings 


The proposal to build an ore carrying 
conveyor belt to bypass the Cuyahoga 
River at Cleveland can mean $35 mil- 
lion in hardware contracts to the con- 
veyor industry. Lake carriers can 
save $1.8 million by eliminating the 7 
river trip. Belt talk has renewed } 


speculation about a conveyor from the 
Ohio River to Lake Erie (Page 42). 


Labor Relations Stiffen as Growth Slows 


Watch for hardening labor relations as the organizational growth of labor | 
unions reaches its limit and charges of unfair labor practices multiply. 
The yearend report of the National Labor Relations Board showed a record 
number of cases filed with the board and another record set in the number 
of unfair practice charges filed. Compared with 1957, charges of unfair prac- 
tices against unions were up 72 per cent, charges against employers were 
up 66 per cent. More collective bargaining elections were held after con- 
tested hearings, and unions lost a greater percentage of such elections than 
ever before. 


Depreciation Reform: Reinvestment? 


A tax reform that pays for itself—that’s the 
claim of Maurice E. Peloubet, partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Pogson, Peloubet 
& Co., for his reinvestment depreciation (Page 
54). His reform works like this: When a 
property is retired, you can deduct the differ- 
ence between its value in current dollars and 
its cost at the time it was acquired. That 
amount, added to what was already written off, 
will compensate for the decline in the value 
of the dollar. The deduction would be allowed 
only to the extent that an equivalent invest- 
ment is made within two years of retirement. 
The amount written off in the first year would be deducted from the 
depreciable basis of the new property. 


we 


Manufacturers Decry California Taxes 
California manufacturers charge that business is being taxed out of the state. 


Costs of doing business there are rising out of proportion to those in other 
industrial states, says the California Manufacturers’ Association. The four 
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major problem areas cited by the CMA are high state levies, transportation 
costs, wages, and local taxes. 


And Then There Were Three 


The market for steel rails took a thumping last 
year, but don’t believe it when you hear that 
the market is vanishing. There will always be 
some need for rails; your shipments aren’t going 
to be delayed because railroads can’t find re- 
placement rails. The three producers still in 
the business (U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, and Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron) are going to stay in it. 
They’re convinced that the market isn’t going to 
get much lower than it is now. Plenty of ca- 
pacity will always be available: The railmakers 
can’t afford to desert the field (Page 111). 


Indiana Legalizes SUB Plan, Ohio To Follow 


Indiana has legalized the integration of unemployment compensation and 
supplemental unemployment benefits. Gov. Harold Handley signed a bill 
which also raises unemployment coverage to 26 weeks, $39 maximum. The 
Ohio legislature is certain to follow suit soon. Gov. Michael DiSalle is ex- 
pected to sign quickly. The only states left which disallow SUB plans will be 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


Planned Growth at Hoover Ball & Bearing 


If you’re plotting to capture more of your potential 
markets in the 1960s, you’ll want to read this case 
history of the Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., Saline, 
Mich. (Page 45). It plans to double its participation 
in the bearing market by the time it reaches $1 billion 
proportions in 1965. Product expansion and world 
trade will do the trick, claims Hoover. 


New Cars Produce Steel Scrap Piles 


Every new car that rolls off a Detroit production line returns about half a 
ton of scrap to steelmakers, says the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. If 
automakers turn out the hoped-for 5.5 million units this year, the institute 
estimates that close to 3 million tons of high quality scrap will be baled 
and returned to steel mills and foundries. At the other end of the road, 
after service life of 10 to 11 years, between 4.5 million and 5 million cars 
and trucks are scrapped annually and also returned to steelmakers. 


Nuclear Plane Problems Solved 


Development of a workable nuclear-powered airplane is much closer than 
expected. Most of the problems have been solved, says a Lockheed Aircraft 
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METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


Corp. engineer. F. A. Cleveland, chief advanced design engineer at Lock- 
heed’s Georgia Div. at Marietta, says aircraft design, crew protection, and 
crash hazards have been largely worked out by scientists and engineers. The 
designer also predicts a new concept in low level bombing tactics for the plane 
will replace earlier ideas of operations at extremely high altitudes. 


More Plants To Make Leaded Steel 


You can expect more plants to be built or modi- 
fied to meet the growing demand for leaded 
steel. Three bessemer converters produce six 
10-ton ingots per heat in one of the newer 
facilities at U. S. Steel Corp.’s National Tube 
Div., Lorain, Ohio. Pouring of ingots and ad- 
dition of lead are carefully controlled in the 
shop; modern testing equipment and methods 
are used in the laboratory. Results: Better quali- 
ty, free machining steel. Fabricators like it for 
cold drawing applications; it’s turned out as 
fasteners (Page 82). 


Checklist for Foreign Licensing 


Choosing licensees carefully and defining your objectives are key factors in 
successful foreign licensing agreements, says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Licensing executives who joined in an NICB study suggest 
these guidelines: Maintain a flow of new or improved technical knowhow; 
don’t tie the agreement to the life of a patent; build up the value of the 
company trademark and require its use; acquire an equity interest; separate 
license rights for key components; license manufacturing and distribution 
rights separately, and see that agreements are reciprocal, equal. 


Executive Warns of Foreign Unionizing 


A New York shipping executive warns U. S. firms with foreign operations 
that domestic labor fights may develop if unions start organizing foreign labor 
on the basis of employer nationality. William C. White, president of Alcoa 
Steamship Co., New York, points out that shipping boycotts by the national <j 
maritime unions organizing alien seamen could set a pattern for other unions 
to organize plants abroad because they are run by U. S. firms. Labor strife 
at home could result in any industry if shipping boycotts work, he adds. 
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Straws in the Wind 2 


De Soto Div. of Chrysler Corp. will invest $25 million in model engineering, 
says General Manager J. B. Wagstaff, dispelling rumors that the division 
might close its doors . . . Diesel powered taxicabs will be operating on Cleve- 
land streets within a year, says President Arthur B. McBride of Yellow Cab 
Co. Pilot models have already been tested . . . The world’s largest private 
research reactor has been started up at a $4.5 million research center at Plains- 
boro, N. J. Industrial Reactor Laboratories Inc., a group of ten companies, 
houses its reactor in an 87 ft high, aluminum sheathed, concrete dome .. . 
Consumer prices dipped 0.1 per cent in February to 123.7 per cent of the 
1947-49 average; the wholesale price index held steady for the same period. 
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Peoples Capitalism! 


One of our most compelling needs in America is to erase the line of de- 
marcation that has grown between management and labor, especially with the 
rise of the union movement. 


Profit sharing trusts, retirement benefits, and the like are steps in the right 
direction. 


But they are—in the strictest sense—a form of compensation for work. 


Now there is a growing movement to take the next step in creating a better 
climate in industry. 


It is what Chairman Joseph L. Block of Inland Steel Co. calls People’s 
Capitalism. Through stock purchases, Inland employees share in the ownership 
of the company they work for. 


Inland launched its first employee stock option plan in 1952. When the 
three year program expired, 5362 employees had purchased 159,302 common 
shares at the option price of $42.25 per share. Under the second plan (it ex- 
pired July 31 last year), 7875 employees had purchased 196,482 shares at $69.75. 


Under the new plan started last August, employees with at least two years’ 
service can authorize payroll deductions of up to 10 per cent of their salary or 
wages to buy stock at the end of successive six month periods. The cost is 90 
per cent of the fair market price at the end of each period. 


By Feb. 1, 6385 employees had purchased 13,068 shares at $128.93 a share. 


Sharing in ownership helps give employees a better understanding of a 
company’s objectives and its problems. 


It gives them a better sense of responsibility in their work. It encourages 
teamwork. 


Both management and the workingman share in the payoff. 
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American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Lead, Zinc Shak 


LEAD AND ZINC sales will make 
a comeback this year after being 
battered during the first three quar- 
ters of 1958 by the slump in con- 
suming industries. 

STEEL estimates slab zinc con- 
sumption will rise 10 to 20 per cent 
to post the best mark since 1956 
(see Page 40). 

Lead consumption should gain 
5 to 10 per cent in 1959 but will 
still be under the 1957 figure. 


e Market Rundown—All consum- 
ing areas will show modest growth 
this year. Lead demand shapes up 
like this! 

Batteries—Replacement sales will 
hit around 26 million units, com- 
pared with 25,270,000 units last 
year, predicts the Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers. 
The new car market should take 
about 1.1 million more units than 
it did last year (assuming 1959 
output will be around 5.3 million 
cars). 


Tetraethyl Lead—Total consump- 
tion will be more than 5 per cent 
this year, believes E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Reason: “Increased 
consumption of gasoline and a 
slightly higher dosage of tetraethyl 
lead.” 

Construction — This market 
dropped only slightly last year and 
is expected to rise 9 to 10 per cent 
in 1959. 

Miscellaneous lead uses should 
show a modest across-the-board up- 
swing. 


e Galvanizing Spurs Zinc — The 
strength in the galvanizing market 
was one of the few pleasant sur- 
prises of the recession. Zincmen 
shudder to think what would have 
happened if galvanizers hadn’t or- 
dered more zinc last year than they 
did in 1957. 

In 1958, galvanizing again passed 
diecasting as the number one zinc 
user, a trend that will continue in 
1959. Says one maker of galvanized 


ing Off Recession 


sheets: “This year, sales are a hell 
of a lot better than they were in 
1958. We're really booming—sold 
out through June. In fact, we’re 
taking orders for the third quarter.” 


Shipments of galvanized sheets 
will hit around 3,150,000 tons, com- 
pared with 2,828,848 tons last year. 
Production will probably be a little 
higher than shipments since de- 
mand is expected to slack off con- 
siderably in the third quarter as 
users take a look at their inventory 
positions. Hot dip galvanizers aren’t 
experiencing quite the spurt the 
sheet people are, but they expect 
1959 to bring some improvement. 

Other zinc uses will also pick up 
this year: 


¢ Diecastings — First quarter sales 
are about 18 per cent ahead of those 
in the same period last year. But 
the industry has been disappointed 
in its sales to automakers (even 
though they’re ordering more than 
they did last year). It’s expected 
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Source: U, S. Bureau of Mines. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 
**Preliminary. 

***Total is greater than sym of individual tonnages because ‘unreported consumption’’ has been added to it. 


that the auto industry will become 
a much more active buyer in the 
next few weeks. 

The silver lining in last year’s 
diecasting picture: Shipments to 
manufacturers of appliances, which 
went up even though appliance sales 
were off 8 to 9 per cent. Reason: 
Greater use of zinc diecastings per 
unit. Forecasts peg a 5 to 7 per 
cent gain in appliance sales this 
year. 


e Brass and Bronze—Zinc will con- 
tinue to keep pace with mill ship- 
ments—it’s unlikely changes in prod- 
uct mix or new alloys will cause 
any appreciable change. Mill ship- 
ments this year will top 1957’s by 
a good margin. 

Other zinc uses will show modest 
increases this year. 


¢ Production Up—If you’re a buyer 
of lead and zinc, don’t worry about 
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Lead-Zinc Short Range Outlook 


a shortage. World production of 
both metals still runs far in excess 
of consumption. For example, even 
though Free World refined lead out- 
put was cut 88,753 tons to 1,591,- 
665 tons last year (79 per cent of 
total), it still exceeded deliveries to 
consumers by 13 per cent. 

Domestic mine output of lead 
and zinc will be boosted sharply this 
year—perhaps as much as 30 per 
cent. Paradoxically, there will be 
less metal on the U. S. market than 
there was in 1958. Here’s why: 
Last September, the President im- 
posed quotas which limit annual im- 
ports of metal and concentrates to 
483,000 tons of recoverable zinc and 
350,000 tons of recoverable lead. In 
1958, imports of zinc registered 
636,000 tons; lead imports came to 
540,000 tons. 

Look for domestic smelters to 
turn out around 900,000 tons of slab 
zinc, compared with 828,902 tons in 


1958. Add to this figure the 14l,- 
000 tons of zinc metal that can come 
in under quotas, and you have a 
total domestic availability of 1,041,- 
000 tons. 

Lead smelter output (primary and 
secondary) in 1959 will parallel the 
904,000 ton figure of last year, 
Metal imports of 222,000 tons will || 
bring domestic availability to 1,126,- 
000 tons. 


e Troubles — Producers of both 
metals still have problems. For ex- 
ample, it will be some time before 
civilian uses will sponge up the ad- 
ditional metal producers shipped to 
government stockpile before the pro- 
gram ended last year. The barter 
program, which used to siphon off 
excess world supplies of both met- 
als, has been made virtually in- 
operable by Department of Agri- 
culture restrictions. 

Quotas haven’t had too much ef- 
fect on the market. Here’s why: A 
lot of refined metal and ores were 
brought in prior to quotas and 
stored in warehouses. This material 
is still being worked off. Also, 
quotas don’t put any restriction on 
imports of lead and zinc fabricated 
items. (This was never too import- | 
ant in zinc, but a lot of lead pro- 
ducts came into the U. S. until 
producers got the domestic price 
pretty much in line with overseas 
quotations. ) 


e Stocks Too High—All those fac- 
tors plus last year’s consumption dip, 
have caused stocks to spiral. 

Statistically, zinc’s in a much bet- 
ter position than lead. Consump- 
tion should exceed output, so that 
there will be some stock reduction 
over the year. (Stocks stand at 
a little over 200,000 tons, down sub- 
stantially from July when they were 
at 258,000 tons.) 

Lead stocks have consistently gone 
up. In January, they were at 208,- 
874 tons. Look for them to con- 
tinue to rise until late summer or 
early fall, then decline. 


¢ What To Expect—Both metals 
should wind up the year being 
quoted between 11.5 and 12 cents 
a pound. Some sporadic flurries 
may come in between, but the out- 
look is for greater stability than in 
prior periods. 

Widespread labor trouble could 
come later in the year, but it 
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needn’t worry consumers. Stocks 
are high enough so demand can 
be met even if the walkouts are 
lengthy. 

There’s an outside chance of more 
agitation in Congress for a_ tariff 
on imports (in lieu of quotas). 
The consensus is such a move 
would have little chance of becom- 
ing law because of President Eisen- 
hower’s often expressed disapproval 
of duties. 


@ Where They’re Headed — Look 
for steady (but not spectacular) 
growth for both metals through pen- 
etration of present markets and a 
sprinkling of new uses. 


Some examples: Galvanizing will 
continue to grow. Construction of 
new continuous lines has been an- 
nounced by several steelmakers. 
There’s a possibility of heavier zinc 
coatings being put on sheets to in- 
crease atmospheric corrosion re- 
sistance. Aluminized steel probably 
won't invade the traditional galvan- 
izing markets, except where heat 
resistance is a primary consideration. 

In the automotive industry, per 
car use of zinc will continue to rise, 
believe producers. Strong rumors 
have it that three auto divisions 
will switch back (from aluminum) 
to zinc grilles in 1960 models. Car- 
builders will probably make in- 
creased use of zinc in plating ap- 
plications. 

Lead is faced with either static or 
shrinking markets in cable cover- 
ings, some pigments, ammunition. 
Battery sales will keep pace with 
population increases although a few 
rising uses (like battery powered 
industrial trucks) may spur demand 
a little. Tetraethyl lead sales have 
declined as far as they will and 
should grow at a yearly rate of 
3 to 4 per cent. 


e Research: Key to Future—Over 
the long term, producers of lead and 
zine are putting their money on re- 
search as the best means of opening 
up new markets and expanding old 
ones. The joint research efforts of 
the American Zinc Institute and 
Lead Industries Association are be- 
ginning to move into high gear (see 
program at right). 


e Summing Up—In 1959, expect: 
Fairly stable prices, higher produc- 
tion, increased consumption, new 
and improved products. 
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study | reactions of zinc ¢ oxide paints to weather 
g to improvement in tint retention, durability, 
: and resistance to mildew. 
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What Cleveland Belt Plan Means 


PROPOSALS for a conveyor belt 
system to transport ore from Cleve- 
land’s_ lakefront to steel plants 
flanking the Cuyahoga River could 
mean $25 million to $35 million in 
hardware contracts for the con- 
veyor industry. Cleveland steel 
companies have indicated their 
interest in speedy completion of 
studies for the project. 

The belt would circumvent the 
kinky course of the Cuyahoga River 
which has to be navigated by ore 
carriers going upstream to the plants 
of American Steel & Wire Div. of 
U. S. Steel Corp., Republic Steel 
Corp., and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. About 1050 cargoes of ore 
are unloaded at Cleveland during 
an average season. About 600 of 
them travel up the river; at that 
rate, the belt could mean a saving 
of $1.8 million annually. The 
arithmetic: 30 hours in saved turn- 
around time for each boat; the op- 
erating cost of a boat, about $100 
an hour. 


¢ Really Moves—The belt would 
handle 6000 to 8000 tons of ore 
per hour. In 1957, the port 
handled 11 million gross tons. 
When the St. Lawrence Seaway is 
established, that figure could jump 
to an anticipated 19 million gross 


This enclosed Link-Belt Co. unit, similar to the proposed 
Cleveland type, operates at Clinchfield Div. of Pittston Co. 
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tons annually, says the Riverlake 
Engineering Council, a group of en- 
gineers representing 15 manulfac- 
turers of belting, conveyor, dock un- 
loading machinery, and electrical 
equipment. 

The belt’s backers say that. it 
would attract the largest ore boats 
that will be able to use the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

Sponsors also indicate the belt 
could mean a $6 million expansion 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s ore 
dock.in Cleveland. 

The road has four Hulett un- 
loaders on its lakefront property— 
it costs about $1,750,000 to build a 


new one. 


e New Theory?—The plan could 
also signal adoption of a new theory 
in railroad freight movement. The 
groundwork is there. Three rail- 
roads are involved in the Cleveland 
proposal: The Pennsylvania, the 
Newburgh & South Shore Railroad, 
and the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad, owner of the River- 
lake Belt Conveyor Lines Inc., one 
of the sponsors of the proposal. 
The alternate 12 or 17 mile routes 
for the belt may be built over or 
alongside the rights of way of the 
Pennsylvania and Newburgh & 
South Shore in Cleveland. 


e The Parallel—A 108 mile coal 
pipeline between Cadiz, Ohio, and a 
generating plant of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. went into 
operation in mid-1958. The coal 
is crushed and mixed with water 
to form a slurry before shipment 
through the pipe. Three railroads, 
the Pennsylvania, New York Cent- 
ral, and Nickel Plate, each were 
given options to buy a 15 per cent 
interest in the venture, which is 
said to clip the cost of shipping by 
rail in half. The railroads gave 
rights of way in return for the 
options (STEEL, Feb. 25, 1957, 
p. 08). 

The pipeline is owned by Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


e Battlelines — The support and 
leadership of the railroads in the 
belt proposal are viewed in some 
quarters as the first wedge in an 
attempt to revive ten year old plans 
for an overland conveyor from 
East Liverpool on the Ohio River 
to northeastern Ohio. “The belt 
conveyor proposed for Cleveland ap- 
parently would handle only iron 
ore and be a material handling de- 
vice, not a form of transportation, 
such as the 103 mile Riverlake 
conveyor would pretend to be,” 
says Joseph S. Gill, counsel for the 


Another section of Clinchfield’s coal preparation system 
carries shale up a 2400 ft slope for disposal 
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Ohio Railroad Association. 


He maintains: Despite the status 
of the Cleveland belt, the railroads 
would continue to oppose a belt 
conveyor that would link Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River. “Ohio rail- 
roads have successfully opposed 
Riverlake’s efforts to obtain rights 
of eminent donrain on the ground 
that the 103 mile belt cannot 
classify as a common carrier. It 
would transport only coal and ore, 
and service a few customers—not 
the public.” 


@ Union Opinions — “It seems to 
me as if the Cleveland plan is a 
means of getting a foot in the door 
to do something the legislature of 
Ohio wouldn’t permit to be done. 
It would be an abuse of the power 
of eminent domain by the railroads. 
I view it as another step toward the 
abandonment of railroad operations 
which a lot of so-called railroad 
companies seem to want these 
days,” says Guy L. Brown, grand 
chief engineer, Brotherhood _ of 
Locomotive Engineers. In the past, 
other unions have gone on record 
as favoring belt conveyors. 


© Riverlake’s Opinion—‘“The fact 
that we gave priority to the Cleve- 
land Line study certainly doesn’t 
mean abandonment of our 103 mile 
lake to river project. We believe 
the Riverlake conveyor is inevita- 
ble,’ says H. B. Stewart Jr., chair- 
man of Riverlake. 


Canadian Roads Order Cars 


First break in the doldrums grip- 
ping the Canadian carbuilding in- 
dustry last fall came with the award 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
of 1450 cars with four companies. 
National Steel Car Corp. will build 
300 piggyback flatcars and 200 fifty- 
ton boxcars. Canadian Car Co. 
will build 500 fifty-ton automobile 
boxcars. Eastern Car Co. will 
build 300 fifty-ton boxcars, and 
Marine Industries Ltd., will build 
150 covered hoppers. 

Canadian Pacific’s orders will in- 
volve expenditures exceeding $10 
million. 

Canadian National Railways has 
not indicated its plans for 1959, 
but observers think a substantial 
number of freight cars will be re- 
quired by that system. 
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Tracer Eases Car Spotting 


Electronic tracer will keep tabs on nation’s freight cars. 


Steps: 1. Car passes 


over interrogator coil on tracks. 2. Response block fastened to underside of car 
sends out signal. 3. Signal is converted into the car’s number. 4. Information 


is relayed to data processing equipment 


AN ELECTRONIC system for iden- 
tifying and controlling freight car 
movement that could save this 
country’s railroads millions of dol- 
lars annually was unveiled at Chi- 
cago last week. 


Called Tracer, it is a development 
of Link Aviation Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y. The system works with a 
central control facility and data 
processing equipment to provide con- 
tinuous information on the location 
of every freight car in a railroad 
system. 


° Applications for Tracer—In an- 
nouncing the development, David 
Mason, president of Link, said other 
potential uses are being studied. 
Examples: On-the-ground terminal 
control of aircraft and en route con- 
trol and spacing of city transit ve- 
hicles. 

Mr. Mason believes Tracer might 
be used for in-plant production con- 
trol and scheduling, particularly in 
mass production industries where it 
could identify and control work- 
pieces coming into an assembly area. 


© Operation Is Foolproof—Tracer 
consists of two major components— 
a small response block which would 
be attached to the underside of 
freight cars or other vehicles, and 
a magnetic interrogator which picks 


up the signal from the block and re- 
lays it to the control center. 


The response block is an inert 
mechanism consisting of transistors, 
coils, and filters. It is hermetically 
sealed, has no power source, and 
can’t wear out. An interrogator coil 
(a single turn conductor of copper 
or aluminum) is placed in the bal- 
last of the roadway. As the block 
passes over the coil, the magnetic 
field of the coil excites the block 
which sends out a signal. The sig- 
nal is in turn picked up by the 
coil and sent to an interrogator unit 
which decodes the signal and relays 
it into the data processing equip- 
ment. 

Each block sends out a unique 
signal. So it will be possible to iden- 
tify individual cars, wherever they 
may be. 


¢ Cost Cutter—Identifying, con- 
trolling, and tracing freight cars are 
major operating expenses of rail- 
roads. Link’s Tracer system, if em- 
ployed collectively by the nation’s 
Class I railroads, would greatly ac- 
celerate the process. Mr. Mason feels 
that Tracer will first be installed 
and proved on captive railroads and 
transit systems. It is directly com- 
patible with present data processing 
equipment. 

Western Railroad Supply Co., 
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Chicago, has worked out an ar- 
rangement with Link to sell the 
system. 


Rail Car Lack Aids, 
Hurts U. $. Recovery 


A MOUNTING shortage of rail- 
road freight cars is forcing eastern 
railroaders into the dual role of 
hero and villain in metalworking’s 
recovery. 


The villain: Roads must answer 
to irate customers whose shipping 


docks are piled high with orders. 

The hero: Railroad buyers are 
splurging on new car orders to meet 
demand—to the delight of railroad 
suppliers. In 1959’s first 11 weeks, 
more than 25,000 cars were ordered, 
compared with 17,500 in all of 
1958. 


e 1958 Legacy — Lack of money 
last year forced cutbacks in car 
maintenance while- freight volume 
was slack; now 8.9 per cent of the 
nation’s car supply is sidetracked in 
“bad order.” 


Inland Steel Co. was compelled to 


curtail production at its Indiana 
Harbor works for lack of boxcars; 
U. S. Steel Corp. avoided a slow- 
down at Pittsburgh by switching 
shipments of coiled steel sheet to 
truck and barge. 

Carloadings, in the first week of 
March, were 9.5 per cent above 
those in the same 1958 period. “Tf 
revenue carloadings later this year 
should be 10 per cent above those 
for 1958, the anticipated serviceable 
freight car fleet on July 1 would not 
be adequate by about 50,000 cars,” 
estimates the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 


How To Cut Finishing Costs 10 Per Cent 


If you stamp sheet metal and fabricate parts, 
here’s a cost cutting guide developed from a Soci- 

ety of Automotive Engineers panel discussion. It e 
may suggest a few ideas you’ve overlooked. 


STYLING YOUR PRODUCT 
Do you look for joints you can conceal with moldings? 
Do you eliminate solder joints with moldings and 
trim where possible? 
Do you use sculptured steel styling and exterior bead- 
ing to strengthen sheet metal panels? Eliminate ad- 
ditional welds and bracing? 


TOOLING AND MAINTENANCE 
Do you provide enough die tryout time? Insufficient 
die tryouts cause more rejects than anything else. 
Do you try to design your dies so all breaks or initial 
draws come in binder areas? Binders must be hard 
enough to minimize wear. 
Do you scrape out die pockets before replacing inter- 
changeable die inserts? Improperly seated inserts will 
leave panel impressions. 
Do you close dies on a sheet of polyethylene to pick 
up foreign matter before starting a stamping run? 


Is your handling equipment (fingers, rails, chutes) 
designed to avoid damaging sheets during processing? 
Welded subassemblies should travel on chutes and 
slide rails resting on unexposed interior surfaces. Panel 
and assembly turnover devices should be cushioned 
to prevent marking panels. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
Do you try to avoid dense boxcar loading? Determine 
how you will ship parts before they go into produc- 
tion. You can then make product changes to eliminate 
shipping tabs or reduce flange widths. 


Do you use a shake rig to test your packaging meth- 
ods before shipping? You can design a simple one 
in your plant. 

Have you checked the storage of parts during assembly 
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to see that they won’t be damaged while waiting for 
another operations? 

Is it worthwhile for you to install a monorail for in- 
plant handling of flat panels? MHandling with fork 
lift trucks often damages these parts. 


ASSEMBLY TECHNIQUES 
Do you regularly check assembly tool designs? Mark- 
ing by clamps, locators, and welding guns should not 
be tolerated. 
Are you facing locators on fixtures with soft materials? 
It’s inexpensive and may prevent marking. 
Do you systematically check pressures and clearances 
of swinging clamps? 
Do you use copper facings where resistance welds are 
made on exposed surfaces? If not, do you use special 
welding gun tips? 
Do you use guides to prevent damage caused by care- 
less handling of portable welding guns? 


PROCESSING METHODS 
Do you check preliminary product designs to determine 
the best possible joint locations? 
Do you review all hand operations to see if there are 
any that can be replaced by power tools? 
Do you periodically check to make sure you’re using 
the proper abrasive grits for belt sanders and wheels? 
Check surface speeds at the same time. 
Have you considered using low pressure, air inflated 
drums for finishing compound curved contours? How 
about slotted rubber wheels for abrasive sleeves on 
some jobs? 
Can you redesign parts to avoid finishing steps that 
require expensive cartridge rolls? 


Do you periodically check inspection techniques in your 
plant? 


An extra copy of this article is available until supply 
exhausted. Write Editorial Service StrEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Hoover Ball Bearing Grows Two Ways 


It plans to snare 8 to 10 per cent of market by 1965. It'll 
do the job by merging with other companies, taking advan- 
tage of foreign tie-ins, and boosting quality 


HOOVER Ball & Bearing Co. ex- 
pects to capture 8 to 10 per cent of 
the bearing market (now $750 mil- 
lion) by 1965. That’s more than 
double the Saline, Mich., firm’s pres- 
ent share of just the ball bearing 
market. It’s counting on planned ex- 
pansion to do the job. ° 

By 1965, bearing sales will 
total $1 billion annually, predicts 
Clifford H. Simmons, Hoover’s 
chairman. Now operating at 90 
per cent of capacity, Hoover must 
expand its facilities at least a third 
to keep pace. To penetrate deeper 
into the highly competitive field, 
the company will have to at least 
double its capacity. It’s confident 
it will reach the target by follow- 
ing the same growth pattern it has 
used in the last few years. 


Critical inspection precedes assembly 
at Hoover’s Ann Arbor, Mich., plant 
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Mr. Simmons aims for a 15 per 
cent gross return on investment. He 
pays careful attention to product 
diversification, market coverage, 
and plant modernization. Hoover’s 
story demonstrates how planned 
growth can help small and medium 
sized firms, as well as big ones. 


¢ History—The Hoover story starts 
with another company, Universal 
Die Casting & Mfg. Corp., Saline. 
It was founded in 1943 by Mr. Sim- 
mons and William Brittain, who is 
Hoover’s vice chairman. Universal 
was started as a zinc diecasting firm 
to supply parts to the hardware, 
plumbing, and automotive trades. 
First year sales totaled $107,000. 
In the next ten years, the firm 
grew steadily with the postwar 


tHoover corporate headquarters located here. 


*Now being formed. 


boom. A holding company was 
formed into which were tucked sev- 
eral acquired firms and others Uni- 
versal had organized. Holdings in- 
cluded aluminum and brass die- 
casters and more zinc producers. 
Although sales reached $6.1 million 
in 1954, Messrs. Simmons and Brit- 
tain felt that diecasting markets 
were limited and profit margins 
tough to maintain. They looked for 
products with more market potential 
and found Hoover Ball & Bearing 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hoover had been producing ball 
bearings since 1913. It maintained 
high quality because of patented 
processes and machinery for hon- 
ing bearing races. But the firm 
had not grown much since the war. 
Management wanted to retire. It 
was a natural move to merge with 
Universal, retain the Hoover name, 
and turn management over to 
Messrs. Brittain and Simmons. 

The firms merged in °55. Uni- 


st 
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versal’s holding company was dis- 
solved and its divisions set up as 
Hoover operating divisions or whol- 
ly owned subsidiaries. Since the 
merger, the firm has acquired four 
more companies and other assets 
which have been welded into the 
corporate structure (see Page 45). 


¢ Products — Hoover’s business is 
divided into three broad categories. 
Zinc diecastings are turned out for 
the automotive field, which ac- 
counts for some 40 per cent of the 
firm’s business. Zinc, brass, and 
aluminum diecastings are manufac- 
tured for the plumbing and hard- 
ware markets. Balls and ball bear- 
ings are made for original equip- 
ment and replacement markets. 
Some bearing components are sold 
to other bearing manufacturers. 
Fiscal 1957 sales totaled $22.2 
million. In 1958, sales were $22.6 
million. Earnings rose 12 cents per 
share. Mr. Simmons anticipates 
$26 snillion in sales in fiscal 1959. 


e Markets—Perhaps Hoover’s most 
interesting maneuver is its recent 
affiliation with Nishi Nippon Seiko 
(NSK), Japan’s largest ball bear- 
ing producer. 

Hoover and NSK jointly own an 
NSK subsidiary plant near Otsu, 
Japan. Through this relationship, 
the company has broadened its 
product line to cover the 4000 to 
5000 bearing sizes used throughout 
the world. It’s cheaper to acquire 
extra sizes this way, asserts Mr. 
Simmons. It costs $5000 per size 
to tool up. 

The U. S. company is also form- 
ing an international sales subsidiary 
to market Hoover and NSK bear- 
ings in foreign and domestic mar- 
kets. Many of the bearings pro- 
duced by NSK will be imported for 
replacement use. Mr. Simmons 
says they’ll be priced competitively. 
He anticipates no complaints from 
buyers who might prefer “made in 
America” products. 

About 50 per cent of Hoover’s 
domestic bearing output is for the 
electric motor industry. Another 
15 per cent is automotive, 20 per 
cent replacement, and 15 per cent 
goes to miscellaneous markets, such 
as farm and material handling 
equipment. Original equipment 
products are sold through the com- 
pany’s own sales staff. Replace- 
ment bearings are marketed 
through distributors. 
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‘60s Labor Market 
To Favor Oldsters 


A SHORTAGE of skilled workers 
will likely develop because of the 
stability of the 25-44 male age group 
during 1955-65. It means older 
workers will have greater job op- 
portunities, reported Louis Levine, 
assistant director, Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, at the National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention in 
Cleveland. 


® Calendar No Criterion — Too 
often men and women are consid- 
ered old when they reach an arbi- 
trary age, such as 45, 60, or 60. 
“The age at which a man becomes 
too old to work varies with the in- 
dividual and occupational require- 
ments,’ Mr. Levine declared. 

When older people become unem- 
ployed, they tend to remain out of 
work longer than younger folks (al- 
though their unemployment rate is 
lower). 

This applies at all educational 
levels, regardless of the industry or 
the skills of the individual. 


¢ Population Booms — While our 
population doubled between 1900 
and 1955, the number of persons 
in the 45 to 64 bracket tripled, and 
those over 65 quadrupled.  Esti- 
mates say over 10 million will join 
our work force during 1955-65. Yet 
the prime work force (25-44) will 
show little change. The group is 
a victim of the low birth rate in the 
thirties. 


Reflecting the postwar baby 
boom, the 14-25 age group will 
see a 32 per cent rise. The re- 
mainder, more than 5 million and 
representing 50 per cent of the total 
increase, will come from the 45-and- 
over group. Women and young 
people, who traditionally have the 
highest turnover, are expected to 
provide additional manpower to 
meet business growth. “Older work- 
ers can contribute significantly to 
the stability of the plant work force 
and production knowhow,” asserted 
Mr. Levine. 


¢ Changes Coming—Major changes 
will appear in the labor picture: 
l. A long term rapid growth of 


whitecollar jobs (they outnumbered 
bluecollar employees for the first 
time in 1956). 2. A slower growth 
of bluecollar occupations because of 
a continuing rise in the skill level. 
3. A sharp decline in farm employ- 
ment. 4.A faster than average 
growth among service workers. An 
increasing number of workers for 
part time employment is also fore- 
seen. 

Demand for greater industrial 
skills is expected in the growing || 
durable goods section of manufac- 
turing. Twenty-four percent of the 
workers in durable goods indus- 
tries are skilled, compared with 14 
per cent in nondurable goods in- 
dustries. 


e Best Opportunities — The most 
favorable futures are to be found in 
construction, which will gain 25 
per cent by 1965, and trade and 
service, which will jump 20 per cent. 
Manufacturing will be up 17 per 
cent, and a 10 per cent increase is 
seen for public utilities. 

Mr. Levine concluded: “The old- 
er people will be confronted, the 
same as others, with increasingly 
rigorous hiring specifications as to | 
educational attainment, skill level, | 
and technical competence. New | 
emphasis must be given to training | 
programs for older workers.” 


New Ore Project Planned 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada, Toronto, 
Ont., will develop its second major 
iron ore project in Labrador. A 
mine, concentrating plant, power- 
plant, and town to house 3500 will 
be built at Carol Lake, 220 miles 
north of Seven Islands, Que., a Gulf 
of St. Lawrence port. Cost: $150 
million. 

The facility is expected to pro- 
duce 6 million tons of high grade 
ore annually by 1962. The ore 
company’s other Labrador mine at 
Schefferville (Knob Lake) yielded 
7.8 million tons of ore last year. 


Carol Lake is near Wabush Lake, 
where Wabush Iron Co., Labrador, 
is working on a similar develop- 
ment. 

Large owners of Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada include Hanna Mining Co., 
Republic Steel Corp., Armco Steel 
Corp., National Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 


ITEER 


Lockheed Trains Space Age Talent 


Through 1965 there will be a 
shortage of skilled labor in the 
25 to 44 age group, and this 
at a time when demand will 
be expanding (see Page 46). 


YOU CAN BE ASSURED of hayv- 
ing a trained reserve of manpower 
if you propagate the trades with 
apprenticeship programs. That’s the 
route followed by a prime contrac- 


tor in the aircraft industry, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. 


Lockheed’s apprentice program 
has three phases: What the ap- 
prentice must know, what he ought 
to know, and what it would be nice 
for him to know. The training de- 
partment of the Georgia Div., head- 
ed by Robert H. Hudson, provides 
all three. He points out: Because 
of hair-thin specialization, demand 
is great for skilled maintenance 
men, electricians, patternmakers, 
tool and die makers, machinists, jig 
and fixture builders, aircraft me- 
chanics, and electronics technicians. 


¢ What To Do—If you intend to 
start an apprenticeship program, 
look for employees who are aggres- 
sive, ambitious, mechanically in- 
clined, above average in intelli- 
gence, and have leadership quali- 
ties. Lockheed finds those attri- 
butes in successful applicants. In- 
terest in the company’s program is 
high. Evidence: Applications come 
from all over the U. S. and Europe. 
The training can result in preparing 
the men who will be the foremen 
of tomorrow and can release the 
foremen of today to manage their 
departments. 


e Ground Rules—First, the com- 
pany stresses training for the ap- 
prentice with no compromises in 
favor of production. Second, the 
thoroughness of the training quali- 
fies the apprentice to work for any 
aircraft company, or even go into 
business for himself. Third, the 
academic training is at the junior 
engineering college level. 
Administration is provided by a 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee of 
five company and five union repre- 
sentatives, each serving two years. 
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A radio and radar apprentice earns 
while he learns during training at 
Lockheed’s (Marietta) Georgia Div. 


The training co-ordinator is re- 
sponsible for day-to-day supervision 
of the program. An applicant must 
be between 18 and 23 years old. 
High school graduates are preferred, 
but applicants are given considera- 
tion if they have special job experi- 
ence, training, or aptitudes. The 
committee meets each month to re- 
view the progress of each appren- 
tice and advise in program mat- 
ters. The work phases are also ap- 
proved by this committee. 


e Course Work — The company’s 
training department has 34 men 
(25 are instructors). In many in- 
stances, the staff has prepared its 
own. textbooks because suitable ones 
were not available. Courses in- 
clude: Blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics, physics, and other sciences, 
plus instruction covering the com- 
pany’s organization, its production 
methods, policies, procedures, and 
regulations. Safety and accident 
prevention are stressed. 

The term of apprenticeship is 


usually 8320 hours or four years. 
Each man must attend approved 
classes of related school instruction 
for a minimum of 144 hours—he 
is paid his regular hourly wage dur- 
ing this training phase. Each man 
works under the guidance of a su- 
pervisor and seasoned craftsman to 
whom he is assigned during on-the- 
floor training periods. 

Wages at the Georgia Div. are 
competitive nationally. They are 
high for the area. The apprentice is 
advanced at the end of each 1040 
hours of training. His wage begins 
at 60 per cent of the beginning 
journeyman wage and reaches 92 
per cent during the final 1040 
hours. At the end of training, the 
apprentice is placed in the job clas- 
sification for which he is fitted and 
paid at the midpoint rate of the 
range. 


e Low Turnover—Since the pro- 
gram’s inception in 1952, each of 
the 34 men who have completed 
the term have received 8320 hours 
of training. Only two of them have 
taken jobs with other companies. 
(Another class of 20 will graduate 
in July.) A few who are in the 
Armed Forces are expected to re- 
turn to Lockheed when their hitch- 
es are up. When the last class of 
15 was selected, 400 applicants 
were screened. 

The company plans to maintain 
at least 65 apprentices in training. 
The ratio cannot exceed one ap- 
prentice to ten journeymen in the 
various trades. 


¢ Worker’s Reaction — One radio 
and radar apprentice had over two 
years of college and was employed 
part time at Lockheed before he en- 
tered the apprenticeship program. 
He claims the course was much 
harder than what he had in college. 


e Union Rapport — “There are 
many differences that arise between 
Lockheed and the union, but as far 
as apprenticeship is concerned, they 
always see eye to eye,” says E. A. 
Demcheck, president of District 33, 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


New Naval Bureau Proposed 


DOING business with the Navy should be simpler if 
Congress O.K.’s a proposed change in bureau organi- 
zation. The goal: Combination of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and the Bureau of Aeronautics into a Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. The change is in line with the 
Navy’s emphasis on an atomic fleet and the change- 
over from guns and aircraft to missiles. 

The new agency’s job: To develop, procure, and 
maintain all Naval weapons. In the past, some people 
thought the two bureaus overlapped. The new agency 
would spend more than 25 per cent of the Navy’s an- 
nual appropriation (about $3 billion in fiscal 1960). 

The reorganization proposal is the result of a six 
months’ study by top civilians and Navy officers. They 
also want a new position created: Deputy chief of 
Naval operations for development. This would tend 
to upgrade current activities of the antisubmarine ex- 
perts and the Atomic Energy Division, say Navy 
sources. The new admiral in this job would also take 
over the Guided Missile Division and co-ordinate all 
R&D, test, and evaluation programs of the Navy. 

Comment: The more centralized authority you have 
in defense buying programs, the better weapons you 
can produce. Old relations between firms and bureaus 
may be scrapped in the shuffle, but new sales op- 
portunities should result for the firms closely tuned 
to the Navy’s needs. 


Chamber Seeks Better Procurement 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce is warming to a task 
long held back by red tape and inertia: Space Age 
weapons at less cost. The chamber cites such absurdi- 
ties as three pages of specifications for an ash tray. 

In coming Congressional hearings, the group will 
ask elimination of detailed specifications on some de- 
fense contracts and substitution of general objectives, 
so defense firms can use their abilities to create more 
efficient products. The chamber thinks more off- 
the-shelf items can be used by the services. It will 
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also “seek further elaboration of the incentive system 
under which firms are allowed to retain a greater per- 
centage of savings realized by cost reductions. Most of 
the reforms are in Sen. Leverett Saltonstall’s (R., Mass.) 
S. 500, which is scheduled for consideration by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 


Renegotiation Bill in Hopper 


Ways & Means Committee will start hearings on 
renegotiation reform around May 1. The act expires 
June 30—it was extended six months last year to give 
both business and government time to evaluate its use- 
fulness. Rep. Cecil King (D., Calif.) has introduced 
H.R. 5123 to amend the act this way: 1. The Renego- 
tiation Board would be required to compare the costs 
and profits of defense industries against civilian in- 
dustries when determining the reasonableness of defense 
contract profits. 2. The first 10 per cent of defense 
profits would not be subject to renegotiation. 3. More 
information concerning the board’s decisions and _ its 
methods of arriving at decisions would be made public. 
4. Appeals would be allowed from U. S. Tax Court 
decisions. (The House passed this amendment last 
year, but the Senate turned it down.) 

Representative King is backed by the aircraft in- 
dustry. His bill calis for a two-year extension of the 
act, on the assumption that it is not possible to push 
anything through Congress this year that will ap- 
proach complete denial of the need for renegotiation. 
He notes that safeguards must be set up to forestall 
“windfall” profits. 


7760 Tons of Copper to Russia 


During the time former Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks allowed copper to be exported to the USSR 
(new Secretary Lewis Strauss reversed the decision), 
7760 tons of copper and copper based alloys (worth 
$4.2 million) were licensed for export to the Communist 
bloc, reports Rep. Glenard Lipscomb (R., Calif.). 

His efforts to get the House Banking & Currency 
Committee to conduct a full investigation of our policy 
toward exports to the Communists, suggests Congress 
may yet take the trade ball away from a Commerce 
Department which periodically reverses its field. 

The State Department is not happy with Commerce’s 
attitude and might welcome an open fight on Capitol 
Hill in the belief it could push through more moderate 
trade restrictions than Commerce now offers. It is 
known the British prime minister put pressure on Ike 
last week to allow trade. 


Highway Activity at New High 


Highways worth over $5 billion in federal-sponsored 
aid were under construction at the end of February. 

During December and January, work continued at 
the $4.9 billion mark. Forty-eight per cent of the funds 
are in interstate highways, 42 per cent in ABC roads, 
and 10 per cent in the emergency highway program 
passed last year to help combat the recession. 
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Steel Industry Financially Sound 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY entered 1959 better off 
financially in many ways than it was a year 
earlier despite the recession which cut. deeply 
into both sales and profits. 


Working capital was at an all-time high of 
$3,362,593,678 for the 33 companies represented in 
STEEL’s 34th Financial Analysis of the Steel In- 
dustry. (They account for 94.15 per cent of the 
industry’s capacity.) The gain was a result of a 
significant decline in current liabilities, compared 
with only a minor falloff in current assets. The 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities rose 
from 2.46 to 1 in 1957 to 2.63 to 1 last year, which 
is the best figure since 1954. 


Also indicative of the industry’s sound position 
and continuing growth is the 3.92 per cent in- 
crease in total assets. A large part of this rise is 
accounted for by the 5.5 per cent hike in ingot 
capacity from Jan. 1, 1957, to Jan. 1, 1958. Total 
capitalization advanced 5.69 per cent to a new 
high of $11.6 billion. 

Despite an otherwise sound financial picture, 
1958 was far from a banner year for sales and 
With operations averaging only 60.75 
per cent of capacity, sales dropped 21 per cent to © 
$12.1 billion. But of every sales dollar, the in- 
dustry managed to keep only 6.36 cents as net 
profit, the lowest figure since 1954. Total net 
income for the 33 companies declined 31 per cent 
to $769.4 million, ending a string of three years 
in which the industry netted over $1 billion. 

Of the 33 companies participating, 27 fell below 
their 1957 profit levels, while six managed to im- 
prove their positions. : 
years, net losses were reported by two companies. 

But if the steelmakers’ earnings slipped last year, 
so did Uncle Sam’s. Federal income taxes fell 
33.7 per cent to $721.9 million, again the lowest 
since 1954. 

Ownership of the steel industry continued to 
expand in 1958, with 28,399 more persons owning 


For the first time in four -— 


common stock than a year ago. The number of 
shares of common outstanding (excluding Barium 
Steel Corp.) is considerably higher than on Jan. 1, 
1957. Two-thirds of the participants showed 
increases, but a 1-for-4 reverse split by Barium 
resulted in a decline in the industry total. 


Evidence of the faith of the industry in the 
future is seen from the fact that common stock 
dividends remained firm for the most part. Twelve 
firms continued to pay their 1957 rates; three 
gave stock dividends; and three even increased 
their payments. However, net earnings per share 
for five of the companies did not cover their 
dividend payments. 


A significant increase in the valuation of Kaiser 
Steel Corp.’s preferred stock tends to cover up 
the continued trend in the reduction of such stock 
by the rest of the industry. All other companies 
with preferred either held the line at the 1957 
levels or reduced both valuation and number of 
stockholders. 


Twenty-two steelmakers managed to cut back 
their long term debt in 1958, but the reductions 
were minor compared with the increases made by 


. the other 11. The biggest change was made by 


U. S. Steel Corp., which more than doubled its 
debt with the issuance of $300 million of sinking 
fund debentures last July. Only two companies 
were without long term debt last year compared 


with four in 1957. 


Thirty-one of the companies operated with 
fewer employees in 1958, and all but seven cut 


.down on total employment costs. McLouth Steel 
“Corp. and Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. increased 


their payrolls. 


It should be noted that the companies with the 


best’ relative standing in 1958 were smaller pro- 
ducers, particularly stainless steelmakers and wire- 
makers. Of the six which showed better profits 
last year, two are stainless producers and three 
primarily make wire. 


FINANCIAL 
ANALYSIS 


THIS SPECIAL REPORT is compiled from data supplied by 33 producers 
representing 94.15 per cent of the steelmaking capacity in the U. S. 
Bold face type is used under those columns in which figures from all 33 companies were not received. 
7 H me Per Ton 
Satine Yon oe Sa: Rec. Por Cents ingols Ereaaan 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 

United States Steel Corp. ......... 40,212,000 ~ 39,582,000 23,818,889 33,737,735 59.23 85.24 $1266 $12.43) 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. a umtiseaner 33.000,000 20,500,000 13,393,034 19,123,201 5S 23mgs.2o 10.28 oa i} 
Republic Steel (Corps) seeees sc ee 12,242,000 ‘11,047,000 6,430,283 8,484,615 5250 eeeOrcO es 1 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ....... 7,500,000 6,900,0003 4,947,000 6,048,000 65.96 87.65 4.6 ee 
National (Steel’@orp. 5... 2o4s-- a - 6,800,000 6,200,000 4,476,238 5,326,425 65.83" 85.91 8.00 00 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ...... 6,500,000 6,240,000 3,659,482 5,137,834 56.30 82.30 5.88 8.27 || 
Maen Copy sciccogsoeccouns 6,394,200 6,000,200 4,506,127 423,592 Wey . SOs 12.76 12.59 } 
ialandeSteeli@or anette oer 5,800,000 5,900,000 4,714,904 5,902,707 81.29 100.05 10.15 10.70 } 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. ........ 2,836,500 2,799,500 1,706,308 2,163,594 6016 G29 1.26 6.58 |} 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ... x Rene 2,400,000 00,000 1,580,214 1,828,534 65.84 83.12 5.63 6.61 
Sharonmoteelig Corpses ae 1,989,00011 1,898,000 779,281 ~ 1,204,283 39.7812 63.45 0.29 3.36 
NicizouthmSteelm Corpse ree 1,574,000 014,000 1,396,103 1,534,240 88.70 97.47 ‘7.16 6.13 
Kaiser Steel Corpse: taesc doce. the oe 1,536,000 1,536,000 1,466,278 1,590,322 95.46 103.54 3.70 13.48 
Detroite steely Corpsmiyseocse ee 1,500,000 1,500,000 447,613 562,477 29.84 ~— 37.50 2.58 5.34 
Crucible Steel Co. of America ...... 1,424,530 1,423,400 710,823 926,209 49.90 65.07 6.01 7.06 | 
Bittsburghpoteels Gowescae scene 1,416,000 1,320,000 955,993 1,223,534 61.2615 92. t : 
Granite City Steel Co. ............. 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,106,556 1,116,698 92.21 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ...... 864,200 864,200 418,254 495,280 48.40 
Barium Steel Corp.23 .............. 846,760 846,760 226,110 585,993 26.70 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.22 .. 825,000 825,000 473,561 703,752 57.40 
Alanawioodesteel Cone. ces 800,000 800,000 505,341 655,536 63.17 
ukensysteeliommenmarts sc emcrn aan 750,000 750,000 602,996 758,212 80.40 
Copperweld Steel Co. .............. 660,000 660,000 24 24 : 
onegStarnsteelliGou seine esa es 660,000 550,000 384,475 666,853 58.25 
eacledemSteeliGors .osaraes as ocnce 600,000 520,000 454,693 452,005 75.78 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.17 .... 577,410 577,410 376,719 382,516 69.24 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. .......... 450,000 450,000 366,793 395,236 81.51 
Continental Steel Corp. ............ 420,000 308,248 338,508 73.39 
pwilevatine Seal (Coy ocodoouscnus coud 400,000 146,643 229,807 36.66 
Carpenter Steel Co.89 ............. 170,602 86,602 55,800 77,574 38.1931 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. ........ 80,000 ,000 48,607 36,214 60.76 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.82 ....... 42,000 42,000 9,736 18,578 23.18 
Jessopysteela@owr aaemeen o een 35,800 35,740 18,443 28,007 5152 

Totals (or averages) ........... 132,506,002 125,297,812 80,491,145 106,758,071 60.75 


Number of Shares 


of Common Steck Outstanding Preferred Stock Valuation 
58 1957 1958 


Common Stock Valuation 
1958 1957 


1957 

United States Steel Corp. ......... 53,828,122 53,753,622  $897,135,367  —- $895,893,700 $360,281,100 $360,281,100) 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ............. 45,087,548 44,644,188 540,734,955 524,594,305 93,388,700 93,388,700) 
Republic Steel’ Corp... 2... 0.0. 5.5.06 15,635,759 15,595,101 156,462,211 156,055,631 None 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ...... 5796,3 7,785,316 77,482,000 77,490,000 29,357,000 
National Steel Corp. ............... 7,466,281 7,425,622 74,662,810 74,256,220 None 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ..... 3,452,598 3,441,648 111,173,885 110,624,638 None 
Armcom oteeluGorp:s, suennctse. fee. 14,783,537 14,494,742 147,835,367 144,947,423 None 
AnlandeSteel (Compe wat.coaren us fis. 3: 5,755,921 5,692,763 109,945,512 105,574,831 None 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. ........ 3,452,153 3,384,463 17,178,093 16,839,641 8,977,794 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .............. 1,936,677 1,936,653 19,366,770 19,366,530 34,758,000 35,230,600 
SharonsSteela@orps ces ee een. 1,102,501 1,100,000 11,085,400 11,060,390 None None 
WielkoutheSteeli Corp. eeeeee. en. 1,489,130 1,487,000 3,722,825 3,717,500 25,745,150 29,389,550 
Kaiser) Steel" @orpits.. dade ese ca son 3,264,462 3,249,500 3,264,462 3,249,500 57,089,625 37,875,379 
Detroit steel Gorp. cisw sce scenccs ss 3,012,423 3,021,382 3,012,423 3,021,832 3,600,000 4,050,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of America ...... 3,793,586 3,791,486 47,419,825 47,393,581 ' None None | 
Pittsburgh SteelsCon ss os)... secon 1,585,890 1,585,890 15,858,900 15,858,900 24,194,300 24,194,300 
Granite City Steel Co. ............. 2,129,54920 2,127,71720 26,619,956 26,597,456 1,607,300 1,965,800 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ..... 3,856,008 3,852,790 856,008 3,852,790 None None 
Barium Steel Corp.23 ........00:... 1,037,241 4,149,495 4,148,964 4,149,495 None None 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.22 ... 2,002,113 2,902,113 12,510,565 12,510,565, None None 
Alane\Voodusteels Gone: smcscc nce 696,007 696,007 6,960,070 6,960,070 4,839,800 4,839,800 
MukenseSteeluCGow tee aitccive ne peat: 953,928 953,928 3,179,760 3,179,760 None None 
Copperweld Steel Co. .............. 1,101,889 1,086,191 5,509,445 5,430,955 2,265,300 2,445,950 
Tonesstar steel Cos, 8. ces ciacee. 3,206,300 3,194,40026 3,206,300 3,194,40028 None None 
Wacledemsteele Conta eases ce noe 206,250 206,250 4,125,000 4,125,000 None None 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.17 .... 1,679,058 1,625,584 1,679,058 1,593,417 None None 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ....:.... 1,875,000 1,875,000 2,604,167 2,604,167 None None 
Continental Steel Corp. ...........2 516,401 516,401 7,229,614 7,229,614 None None 
Aulanticnsteel Gomera usec one 396,500 396,500 2,090 .000 2,000,000 700,000 - 700,006 
Carpenter Steel Co.39 .............. 898,355 854,496 4,491,775 4,272,480 None None 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. ........ 718,307 717,307 3,991,535 3,586,535 None None 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.82 ...... 623,870 560,950 3,130,000 2,830,000 None None 
Jessopmstecl@ oes. oc sates nese o.s 599,508 570,419 599,508 570,419 None None 

Totals (or averages) ........... 196,439,226 198,274,924 $2,331,782,530 $2,304;631,745 $646,804,069 $633,496,911 


I aa a a a et 

*Credit. {¢Deficit. NA=—Not Avaliable. 4 Plus stock dividend of 3 per cent. 

1 Exeluding amount maturing within one year. 5 Based on average capitalization. 

3 After federal income taxes but before interest on leng term 6 Ineludes set-asides of $10,565,000 in 1958 and $6,810,000 in 
debt. 1957 for future income taxes. 

3 Including 300,000 net tons of Rotary Electric Steel Co, trans- 1 For comparative purposes, 1957 has been restated to include 
ferred Apr. 30, 1957. National Supply Co. 

8 Includes twe classes of preferred stock. 
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Metalmastou 


produce every 
bar of 
Latrobe High 


Speed Steel! 


for over 73 years... 
fully-uniform DESEGATIZED® 


A fully-uniform high High Speed Stee/s 
speed steel for every 
application... It takes a team of metallurgical brains and 
production brawn to produce the fine, fully-uni- 
e Flectrite Double Six M-2 form internal structures so typical in every bar 
} of Latrobe’s DESEGATIZED® High Speed 
e Electrite Crusader Steel. 
e Electrite Corsair Here are dependable high speed steels, more 
i so because of the step-by-step vigilance Latrobe 
© Electrite No. 1 maintains over every production phase—from 
e Flectrite Tatmo the selection of raw materials to the warehousing 
of the final bar or billet form. Dependable, too, 
® Electrite Tatmo V because you can rely on consistent, advantageous 
characteristics as you work and process these 
© Electrite TNW steels into the cutting tools and other end prod- 


ucts you are proud to stand behind. 


e ite Dynava 
Electrite ynavan Need the best high speed steel? Call on 
Available in regular or XL® analysis those who, by deed, are Metalmasters in this par- 
for improved machinability ticular field—Call Latrobe! 


LATROBE STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE and PLANT: LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses In Principal Cities 


Copyright 1959—Latrobe Steel Co, 
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Roger Blough 
Urges Halt to 
‘Cost-Push 


Inflation 


HOLD THAT EINES IN “S9lalt 
there is one banner under which 
we should all unite to halt “cost- 
push inflation,” that is it, declares 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corp. 

“This year, unless we can prevent 
it, the probability is that we shall 
go orbiting off on another great 
round of inflation, as unions in a 
dozen major industries make wage 
demands that exceed any conceiv- 
ably possible increase in national 
productive efficiency,” he warns. 


¢ Billion Worth Nothing—Speak- 
ing of the “billion dollar bundle” of 
new money which the steelworkers’ 
union is advertising as its goal in 
the upcoming negotiations, Mr. 
Blough emphasizes: “That is pre- 
cisely what it would be in the 
end—new money, fresh off the 
printing press and worth exactly 
that! . . . Unhappily for all of us, 
you don’t find a billion dollar 
bundle in a 5 and 10 cent store.” 

Debate in the next few months 
will center on two assumptions, he 
feels: 1. New wage demands can 
be met out of increased productivity 
and will not be inflationary. 2. 
Rising corporate profits, rather than 
wage increases, are the cause of 
mounting living costs. 

Mr. Blough disclaims both as- 
sumptions. 


¢ Productivity Overstated—Output 
per manhour is an unrealistic mea- 
sure of productivity because it does 
not take into account the increased 
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cost of machines or materials that 


make higher output possible. Such 
a term usually exaggerates any real 
increase that takes place. Also, it 
cannot be measured over a short 
term of a month, a few months, or 
even a_ few years, Mr. Blough 
claims. 

He points out that from 1940 
through 1957, hourly employment 
costs in the steel industry have 
gone up an average of 7.6 per cent 
a year. At the same time, Depart- 
ment of Labor figures show that 
output per manhour has gained 
only 2.6 per cent. “The difference 
spelled wage inflation.” 


¢ Profits Decline—Turning to prof- 
its, the steel executive maintains 
that only twice during the present 
decade have after-tax corporate 
profits been as high as they were in 
1950. In 1958, they were $5 billion 
less than they were in 1950. At 
the same time, government re- 
ports show that compensation of 
employees has jumped by $100 bil- 
lion nationally. 

“When we hear union leaders say 
that higher wage costs can—and 
should—come out of profits, let us 
remember one little economic max- 
im: That less profit means fewer 
tools—or poorer tools—of produc- 
tion; and that in turn means less 
efficiency, higher production costs, 
higher prices, shrinking purchasing 
power, diminishing markets, and 
fewer jobs.” 


e Stacked Deck—Mr. Blough feels 


that “at the American bargaining 
table . . . the power that is con- 
centrated on the labor side normally 
outweighs by a considerable margin 
that on the management side.” This 
has resulted in five steel industry 
strikes in the last 13 years. “The 
steel companies have taken these 
costly strikes in an effort to help 
check the rising tide of wage-cost 
inflation; but they have never suc- 
ceeded in doing so.” Pressures 
mount from customers, the public, 
and frequently the government it- 
self. “ ‘Settle, they tell us; and 
settle we must.” 


Transformer Prices Cut 


Distribution transformer _ prices 
have been revised (effective Mar. 
23) by General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. The over-all re- 
sult: A reduction. 


Prices of higher voltage, single 
phase distribution transformers were 
reduced; prices of some larger kilo- 
volt-ampere, single phase and three 
phase, pole type units were in- 
creased. 


The company said the move re- 
flects the utility industry’s greater 
usage of higher voltage and fewer 
standard transformer ratings. 


Kiewit Gets Nuclear Job 


Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., is general contractor for the 
nuclear portion of a power facility 
at Hallam, Nebr. 

The work to be done under this 
contract will cost an estimated $9 
million. 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
and Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict of Nebraska have entered into 
a co-operative construction arrange- 
ment. It will include a sodium- 
cooled, graphite moderated reactor, 
designed to produce 75,000 net kilo- 
watts of electricity. Cost of the re- 
actor portion will be about $29 mil- 
lion. Consumers will bear $5,220,- 
000 of this cost, provide the site and 
turbogenerator. 


The plant will be operated by 
Consumers as part of its generat- 
ing system. Atomics International, 
a division of North American Avia- 
tion Inc., Los Angeles, is responsible 
for nuclear design and procurement 
of major reactor components. 
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nishes coils of no-sag wire with 
tensile strengths up to 240,000 psi 
for wire .192 in diameter. At the 
same time, the wire is ductile enough 
to be wrapped on its own diameter 
-as a mandrel without cracking or 
breaking. 

G. L. Stine, who heads up research 
and development for No-Sag Spring 
Co., said: } 

“We have found Pittsburgh 
‘Steel wire to be of excellent 
|quality and their service and 
| delivery have been equally good. 
Pittsburgh Steel has certainly 
! helped maintain and improve 
‘our reputation for quality 
‘springs in the industry.”’ 


e Close Tolerances—No-Sag 
'Spring Co. also insists that the di- 
ameter be uniform and that the wire 
)be free of surface defects, pipe or 
| kinks. 
_ Thecompany forms wire into three 
general types of no-sag springs. Pre- 
leice engineering at No-Sag Spring 


s determines the best type of spring 


**Soft End’’ for easy chair seat is made 
so that end of spring remains free. 
Installed in chair, ends will be connected 
| along edge of seat. Resiliency of wire 
can be depended upon to retain shape 
of spring. Freedom from defects in the 
surface of the wire provides uninter- 
rupted production on No-Sag Spring’s 
machines . . . cuts down rejects and 
losses from scrap. 


for any application. 

Regular no-sag springs have the 
original size and shape loop that was 
first developed with a loop approxi- 
mately 1% inches wide and a %-inch 
space between the parallel wires. 
XL-No-Sag springs have an extended 
loop with a loop size of 1% inches 
and 1%-inch space between parallel 
wires. Supr-Loop strands have a loop 
size of three inches wide and 134 
inches between parallel wires. 

Whether you’re making no-sag 
springs or using one of the other 
grades of wire—from rope wire to 
cold heading wire, you’ll benefit from 
the steelmaking and wire-drawing 
skill which has gone into the develop- 
ment of such special wires as no-sag 
spring wire. 

You’ll like the same kind of service 
and deliveries which Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. gives the No-Sag Spring Co. 
Bring your wire needs or coiling 
problems to the trained people at 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. today. Help is 
as close as your telephone. Just call 
the sales office nearest you. See 
list below. 


Cleveland 
Dayton 


Atlanta 
Chicago 


urgh Steel 


Grant Building ® 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Detroit 
Houston 


Experimental Department con- 
stantly seeks new applications. This 
new type of day bed shows two types 
of no-sag springs—regular loops in top 
half and Supr-Loops in bottom. 


Back springs for sofa have ends 
turned back on themselves to form 
V-Arcs. 


Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
Tulsa 
Warren, Ohio 


Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 


WILL YOU HELP? 


TO LEARN what type depreciation re- 
form is favored, STEEL surveyed 918 top 
metalworking executives (Mar. 2, p. 69). 
Some 40.1 per cent want the bracket sys- 
tem; 37.7 per cent want faster writeoffs, 
using the present useful life concept; 12.7 
per cent want reinvestment depreciation; 
1.8 per cent want higher first year credit. 
(At present, you can write off 20 per cent 
in the first year of acquisition if the prop- 


of reform before Congress will act. To help 
you evaluate some of the approaches 
favored, we explained the bracket system 
two weeks ago. Last week, we examined 
the faster writeoffs advocated by Machin- 
ery & Allied Products Institute. This week 
we describe reinvestment depreciation. 
We'll look at the proposal to allow higher 
first year writeoffs two weeks from now 
(STEEL, Apr. 13). 


erty’s cost doesn’t exceed $10,000.) 


We need majority support for some kind 


You will get depreciation reform even- 
tually—if you keep pushing for action. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Depreciation Reform: Reinvestment? 


A THIRD METHOD of deprecia- 
tion reform was developed by Mau- 
rice E. Peloubet, accountant. 

The value of depreciable busi- 
ness property in the U. S. would be 
at least $100 billion higher if fig- 
ured on replacement costs instead 
of traditionally on original costs. 


¢ Inflation — That’s one way to 
show the effects of inflation. U. S. 
depreciation policies, based on the 
concept of original costs, have forced 
us to overstate our profits and pay 
tax and dividends on those paper 
profits. Those false profits are 
mounting at the rate of about $6 
billion a year. What can be done? 

Mr. Peloubet advocates a remedy 
he calls reinvestment depreciation: 
When a property is retired, you can 
deduct the difference between its 
value in current dollars and _ its 
cost at the time it was acquired. 
That amount, added to what was 
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already written off, will compensate 
for the decline in the value of the 
dollar. The deduction would be 
allowed only to the extent that an 
equivalent investment is made with- 
in two years of retirement. The 
amount written off in the first year 
would be deducted from the de- 
preciable basis of the new property. 


e Flexible—Reinvestment deprecia- 
tion would work under the present 
Bulletin F setup or under a bracket 
system. Needed: Close cost account- 
ing and an index—such as a new 
one developed by the government 
or Commerce Department’s con- 
struction index. 


e How It Works—Suppose that in 
1959 a taxpayer dismantles a ma- 
chine purchased in 1939 for $50,000 
and fully depreciated since then. 
Assume that the cost index shows 
an increase in price levels of 130 


MAURICE E. PELOUBET developed re- 
investment depreciation. He's a part- 
ner in the New York accounting firm 
of Pogson, Peloubet & Co. 
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; taxpayer may elect to deduct in 
) 1959 the cost of the property pur- 


i chased that year to the extent that 
( its cost exceeds $50,000 but not 
{ more than $115,000 (230% x $50,- 
{ 000). The maximum deduction is 
( $65,000, or the equivalent of the 
1 130 per cent cost increase. The 
} remaining $50,000 can be depre- 
« ciated at normal rates. 

| Another example: Suppose that 
{ in the previous case new investment 
is only $60,000 in 1959 but that 
y additional investment amounting to 
« $200,000 is made in 1960. The tax- 
{ payer would take reinvestment de- 
f preciation deductions of $10,000 in 
1 1959 and $55,000 in 1960—the total 
t of $65,000 in deductions for the two 
| years equaling the 130 per cent 
» index increase multiplied by the 
¢ $50,000 original cost. 


e Precedent — Reinvestment depre- 
ciation applies the principles of 
| LIFO (last in, first out). The gov- 
> ernment has accepted that in in- 
_ ventory accounting and in the sale 
, of private homes. If you sell your 
| house, the “profit” resulting from 
inflation since you bought it is not 
_ taxable if you acquire another house 
| within a specified time. 


_ © Keogh Bill—A measure now be- 
fore Congress (H.R. 131) would 
enact reinvestment depreciation. It 
_ was introduced by Rep. E. J. Keogh 
(D., N. Y.). 


e Pros and Cons—This approach to 
reform has the major advantage of 
stopping the erosion of capital from 
inflation. It would stimulate equip- 
ment investment. 

The main argument against it is 
that it’s complicated and would re- 
quire an index. Mr. Peloubet’s re- 
buttal: We already use indexes in 
the LIFO inventory accounting. 

Advocates of the method include 
some steel and cement producers, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, American Paper & Pulp 
Association, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, several copper and 
brass mill companies, some mem- 
bers of the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry, Lithographers Na- 
tional Association Inc., the coal in- 
dustry, and some public utilities. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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This Tax Reform Pays for Itself 


That’s the claim of Mr. Peloubet for his reinvestment depreciation. 
Here’s his argument: 

Total depreciation taken for federal income tax purposes has been 
averaging about $15 billion a year. If we were to go on a replacement cost 
basis, that would perhaps mean an additional $6 billion a year. On the 
face of it, you taxpayers would pay $3120 million less taxes (at a 52 per 
cent rate). 


Yet this tax reform pays for itself if you agree that two assumptions are 
reasonable: 


1. That for every $1000 spent for plant and equipment, you create new 
business, new wages—and federal taxes on the new corporate and personal 
income. Mr. Peloubet calculates that the U. S. gets $260 in taxes for each 
$1000 spent. 

2. That additional funds placed in your hands on the condition that 
they are spent for plant and equipment will be spent in addition to any 
other amounts now planned. Under the law proposed for reinvestment de- 
preciation, you get credit only if you retire property and if you spend on 
new assets an amount equivalent in current dollars to the historical costs 
of the property retired. 

If those assumptions are reasonable, you could get an allowance of $1000 
for each additional $1000 spent for plant and equipment without costing the 
U. S. anything in lost revenues the first year. That’s because a $1000 deduc- 
tion would, at a 52 per cent tax rate, reduce the tax by $520. But an equiva- 
lent $520 would go to the U. S. in taxes by spending $2000, the current value 
of the property retired. 

These figures show the arithmetic of first year results to taxes under 
reinvestment: 


Additional Tax Generated 
Depreciation at $26 
52% per $100 
Historical cost $1,000 
Current value 1,500 
Spent for new 
property 1,500 $390 
Reinvestment depre- 
ciation allowed 500 $260 
Net gain to the 
revenue $130 
Historical cost $1,000 
Current value 2,000 
Spent for new 
property 2,000 $520 
Reinvestment depre- 
ciation allowed 1,000 $520 


No gain or loss to the revenue 


If there’s no revenue loss in the first year from the application of re- 
investment depreciation, the tax revenue would be increased in subsequent 
years. Here’s why: In the $2000 deal (the second example, above), $1000 
is written off in the first year with no gain or loss to the revenue. That 
leaves just $1000 to be written off from the second year through the end of 
the asset’s life. Income is reduced by $1000 over the remaining life, with 
a tax reduction of $520. 

Under present depreciation rules, a $2000 asset with a 20 year life would 
have $1900 still to be written off beginning with the second year. Income 
would be reduced by $1900 over the remaining life, with a tax reduction 
of $988. 

But the Treasury would gain even more than that. The dollar spent 
for capital purposes bounces farther than any other—boosting business vol- 
ume and wages and the federal taxes on such income. 
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CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
ASSURES THE QUALITY 
OF EVERY HYATT BEARING! 


The most modern equipment has been utilized by 
HYATT engineers to help HYATT’s skilled craftsmen 
produce the finest cylindrical bearings in the industry. 
The end result? Mass production of HYATT Hy-Roll 
bearings offering you custom-grade quality! For 
maximum performance per bearing dollar, insist o 


Hyar HY-ROLL BEARINGS 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, NEW JERS 


Available through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors 


NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
and NOBODY knows them like Milwaqw1 


| 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


European Trucks for Use — Not Looks 


Diesel engines, trucks of 6000 
Ib (gross volume weight) and 


under, leaf springs, and small- 
er tire diameters are popular in 
Europe. British designer criti- 
cizes American ‘‘massive look”’ 


NOW THAT domestic passenger 
car builders have taken a cue from 
foreign designers, truck manufac- 
turers and operators may also pick 
up some pointers. 

U. S. producers should consider 
emulating the European reduction 
of hood and fender height so drivers 
can see what’s ahead, says John 
Alden, commercial vehicle engineer 
for GM’s British subsidiary, Vaux- 
hall Motors Ltd. “The American 
tendency to raise the hood line to 
produce a massive and powerful 
looking front end is considered 
wrong in Europe. The primary styl- 
ing objectives for commercial vehi- 
cles should be function and safety,” 
he asserts. That’s one reason why 


Source: John Alden, Vauxhall Motors Ltd. Based on 1956 reports. 


closed van type trucks with 100 cu 
in. engines are popular abroad. 
Economical railroad transporta- 
tion eliminates the need for long dis- 
tance, heavy duty trucks in most 
European countries. And _ roads 
aren’t well suited for heavy hauling. 
Operators prefer rigid six or eight 
wheel trucks that don’t require spe- 
cially trained drivers. Designers have 
specialized in light trucks of 6000 Ib 
(gross volume weight) and under. 
But there’s little demand for the 
light pickup trucks so popular here. 


e Engines — Four cylinder, direct 
injection diesel engines are most 
commonly used for heavier trucks. 
Diesels of 100 cu in. are gaining 


widespread acceptance in lighter 
trucks. Mr. Alden points out 
that direct injection is economical, 
so that even with diesel fuel com- 
petitive with gasoline (60 cents 
vs. 59.8 cents per gallon in Eng- 
land) the additional cost of the en- 
gine can be saved after 15,200 miles. 
“European truck operators like the 
diesel’s flatter and wider torque 
curve, better lugging characteristics, 
and longer life,” he adds. 

Diesels offer better than 50 per 
cent savings over gasoline power- 
plants, even when running at the 
usual city speeds of 8 to 10 mph. 
They also help lessen the fume 
problem. Mr. Alden says that with 
diesel use growing, builders are in- 


(Material in this depariment is protected dy copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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Percentage of Trucks under 6000 L 


0 se 


ec 


Source: John Alden, Vauxhall Motors Ltd. Based on 1957 world truck production. 


terested in the German designed 
Deutz air cooled diesel. It appears 
to be even cheaper to make and 
more economical to operate. 


e Frames — European chassis and 
frame designs are similar to the 
American approach, although sev- 
eral light truck builders use unitized 
construction. Flitch plates of the 
American “L” pattern are used, but 
the most common way to reinforce 
frames is riveting or welding extra 
strips to the bottom and top frame 
flanges. There is a growing ten- 
dency to increase frame sections 
over the axles because roads are 
bumpy and trucks are often over- 


loaded. 


At least nine manufacturers are 
using welded frame construction for 
heavier trucks, but most builders 
are still using rivets. The use of 
fitted bolts is rapidly vanishing. 


e Suspension — Leaf springs for 
6000 lb (gvw) and up are virtually 
universal in Europe. Coil springs 
and torsion bars are most com- 
mon for light trucks. Indepen- 
dent springing is reserved primarily 
for buses. Manufacturers are at- 
tempting to introduce lower spring 
rates to improve the loaded and 
unloaded ride. Shock absorbers are 
usually standard equipment on front 
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Ratios valid for 1958. 


axles and optional on the rear. Air 
suspension is in limited use only 
on heavy duty rigs due to its high 
cost. Mr. Alden believes further 
development will boost acceptance 
because it offers constant ride fre 
quencies. 

Some recent suspension develop- 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

\ETONETAY oonccke 545,757 489,515 
February ...... 478,484 392,112 

2 Mo. Totals 1,024,241 881,627 
INiarchi aero ee 357,049 
April Dae )< Sa. eee ae 316,503 
May ear. ae neers ae 349,474 
lunes ee eee 337,355 
SUD ccreaet im ote a niece 321,053 
PAUISUSts ere Reet pecans nets 180,324 
Septembermmann ameter 130,426 
Octobersen pase. ucts 261,696 
INovember ec) be acne 914,099 
December. aes cbse: 593,920 

Totals rotee on eters 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Febrs2 aa 120,780 89,977 
Febs 28) oceue: 127,783 91,508 
Mateatan. cee 133,540 83,892 
Marae date aeeee 134,283 86,447 
IMEI PAL Ressoot 136,269} 80,560 
Mev, BO Ss bcoes 134,000* 93,844 
Source: Ward’s Automotive Reporis. 


}Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


ments include an unusual leaf 


spring mounting system for German 


Lloyd trucks. The setup uses bond- 
ed rubber bumpers between the 
spring and frame. Rubber pads are 
inserted between spring leaves. 


Another device is the Scammell | 


rocking front axle suspended from a 
centrally pivoted beam to eliminate 
frame distortion. Road shocks are 
absorbed by coil springs and built 
in dampers. The axle is located 
sideways by a Panhard Rod. The 
fore and aft location is by torque 
arms, ball mounted to the chassis. 


e Wheels and Tires — “Probably 
the most interesting trend is the 
move toward smaller tire diameters. 
The ability of a given over-all di- 
ameter tire to carry more load (so 
over-all height, cab step-up height, 
and body loading height can be 
reduced) is now an important ob- 
jective,” declares Mr. Alden. Most 
popular tire size is 16 in. For !/ 
and 34 ton, four wheel trucks; 
13 in. tires that can carry up to 
5000 lb (gvw) are available. 

The smaller tires reduce turning 
circles, a vital factor in congested 
European cities. They also provide 
a built-in gear reduction which 
permits the load on axle gears and 
axleshaft torque to be reduced by 
15 per cent. Savings in tread life 
of up to 30 per cent have been 
made by using 16 in. instead of 20 
in. tires, adds Mr. Alden. There’s 
growing use of steel cord tires which 
cut wear 60 per cent or more. 

Truck wheels are fabricated from 
steel stampings, forgings, or cast 
wheel discs. The most recent devel- 
opment in this field is the use of 
square blank mounting faces welded 
to the rims. 


Exhaust Notes 


e Chevrolet Div. is offering a 
chrome restorer called Brush-Glo. 
The compound works on diecast 
metals, aluminum brass, copper, 
and other trim alloys. It’s applied 
as a paste and washed off when 
dry. You can get it only through 
Chrevrolet dealers. 

© General Motors of Canada Ltd. 
forecasts 1959 Canadian sales of 
400,000 cars and 75,000 trucks, 9 
per cent over 1958’s and 4 per cent 
ahead 1957’s. The prediction in- 
cludes import sales, says E. H, 
Walker, company president. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


INDEX 


(1947-1949=100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


’ Freight Corloadings, 2% ; Auto ae 11% | 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 80 


cern at 


JAN. 
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*Week ended Mar. 21. 


Production Index Equals 


STEEL’s industrial production in- 
dex has bounced all the way back. 
The preliminary figure for the 
week ended Mar. 21 and the final 
reading for the preceding week both 
equaled the all-time high set in the 
first three weeks of December, 1956. 
Early indications are that the *56 
record will fall when final figures 
for the latest week are all in. 

For the first time in several 
weeks, output of steel played a rela- 
tively minor role in the steady up- 
ward advance of the trend line 
above. Steady improvement of elec- 


| tricity output, automobile assemblies, 


and freight carloadings put the in- 
dex in the “record” class. Steel pro- 
duction remains strong, but im- 
provement will come slowly because 
the industry is brushing against its 
optimum operating rate. 


© Constant Power — The nation’s 
electric utilities are turning out 
more power than they ever have at 
this season. Distribution figures 
compiled by Edison Electric Insti- 
tute have shown marked stability at 
close to 13 billion kw-hr for the last 
three weeks. A downtrend at this 
time of the year is not unusual. 
Several factors are credited for this 
industry’s performance: 1. Steady 
growth in number of customers and 
per capita consumption of electric- 
ity. 2. Unusually cold weather 
which requires more power for heat- 
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ing. 3. Increasing use by industry 
as production schedules are stepped 
up to match rising new orders. 


© Red Ball Signal—Steady improve- 
ment in the rail shipment of goods 
is maintaining freight carloadings 
at the best level of 1959. They have 
held above 590,000 cars for the last 


| BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS  ,itice. |) oF 


AGO 

INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)?........ 2.6271 2,631 1,366 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 12,9001 12,996 11,756 
Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) .......... 7,6201 1185 7,792 
Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l,000 bbl) ... 7,150 7,127 6,263 
Construction Volume (ENR—amillions) ........ $393.7 $372.1 $278.3 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 171,6081 | 168,020 104,928 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) .............. 590+ 395 933 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) .......... 311 288 336 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ............ $31,287 $31,215 $30,592 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? ...... 9% 5% a 
FINANCE 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) $26 589 $29 945 $25,951 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .................. $284.5 $285.0 $275.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ............... $36.6 $37.9 $20.7 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ...... 21.613 21,187 11,316 
Loans and Investments (billionsy}t} ae ee ee $94.2 $93.8 $89.4 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* ........ $30.6 $30.6 $28.0 
PRICES 
StEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® .............. 247.82 247.82 239.15 
a s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® .......... 920.9 220.9 201.4 

IMGommMOodites ee ee) es ee 119.4 119.3 119.6 
eee ies Other th 27.8 120.7 125.9 
*Dates on re ties, met tons: 1959. 2.831.486; 1958, 
2.699.173. 3 1R ve d Ks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-39=— 
100. *1936-39— 100. 7Bureau of Labor es Index, 1947-49—100 


Record High 


three weeks, says the Association of 
American Railroads. The margin 
over year-ago loadings is better 
than 10 per cent. That will widen 
in coming weeks as the result of 
the decline last year and steady im- 
provement this year. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings, 
which include the bulk of metal- 
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sels... welded fabrications of every kind. Extensive cutting, forming, welding, 


X-ray and gamma ray equipment. Qualified welders. All recognized codes. 


Send your drawings and specifications to us for prompt detailed quotations. 


DIVISION OF THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO., WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BOOKINGS—1954 = 100 


Be! 1958 
140 
arn 
120 Pe MA 
== 
\ meat 
100 VEZ 
Vv 
80 
60 
40 
(ea 3 
J A M J J A Ss O N ie) 
1959 1958 1957 1956 
Jan. 115.84 93.07 126.34 122.43 
Feb. 2. 93.49 139.29 129 56 
Mar. Oo00 97.89 140.76 166.14 
Apr. iil) 122.36 132.67 145.20 
May ~e-- 118.04 157.95 155.53 
June ee elolsibeetoton 189lls 
July - 1... 6134.34 128.31 165.50 
Aug. ...- 104.46 110.09 168.70 
Sept. suetere 85.41 116.79 130.35 
Oct. .... 111.35 124,80 143.38 
Nov. .... 110.88 87.80 138.50 
Dec. ii). 105.97 105.65 117.76 
Avg 109.87 124.34 147.68 


RADIO & TELEVISION OUTPUT 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Radio Television || 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Jan, 1,125 1,026 437 434 
Feb. aoe 877 os 3 
Mar. Sisters 931 Sfore 417 
Apr. FOS 697 oer 303 
May Ryefors 655 Sac 267 |) 
June hor TT4 eaete 377 
July cen 622 e085 275 
Aug. coon alipry ners 507 
Sept Soe es eee 622 
Oct. S000 Bhey7 oe 496 
Nov ~... 1,546 was 438 
Dec wees 1,526 Sete 415 
Totals .. - 12.577 -.. 4,921 


Material Handling Institute Inc. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


working’s rail shipments, are run- 
ning between 40,000 and 50,000 
cars above the corresponding figures 
of last year, indicating to some ex- 
tent the improvement in manufac- 


turing. Both ore and coke ship- 
ments are well above the year-ago 
rates in response to greater demand 
from steelmakers. 


e Autos Rolling—If there is any 
serious weakness ahead in the struc- 
ture of the production index, it will 
be due to the auto industry. But so 
far no such weakness has appeared. 
Output of trucks and cars for the 
week ended Mar. 21 rose to 161,888 
units, the best scheduling of the 
year, reports Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. 

Several producers are beginning 
to soften their schedules a bit, with 
the first effects to show up in the 
week ended Mar. 28. However, 
early March sales (133,300 units) 
hit the best level for the initial ten- 
day period since the beginning of 
the year, and if this trend continues, 
producers may stick to the current 
pace. 

New car stocks should be near 
the 850,000 unit mark by the end 
of this month. This would be 
slightly under the level at that time 
last year. But in view of the 20 to 


Electronic Industries Association. 


25 per cent gain in sales so far in 
1959, it appears that there is room 
for a few more cars in inventory 
before the industry becomes excited 
about stocks. 


e Steel, the Record Breaker — It 
looks like steel output is going to 
play a more positive role in setting 
an industrial production index rec- 
ord than it did in equaling the old 
one. Every time this industry puts 
out one more ton of steel in a week, 
it breaks a production record. It 
has set and broken three of those 
marks in three weeks, and last week 
was no exception. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute says produc- 
ers turned out 2,631,000 net tons of 
steel for ingots and castings during 
the period ended Mar. 22, while op- 
erating at 92.8 per cent of capacity. 
STEEL estimates the rate for the 
week ended Mar. 29 at 93 per cent. 

If the other three elements of our 
industrial production index come up 
to expectations, this extra steel out- 
put will push the trend line into 
new high territory. 


Recovery Pattern Spreads 


Some observers question that the 
economy as a whole has made it 
back to prerecession levels despite 
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FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


So. 1958 
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, Backlogs 
Awards , (end of month) 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


Jan. .. 4,007 401 29,470 48,787— 
Feb. .. 1,806 287 28,789 43,750 
EEL toes, 0 ie cere 193 
Apr. .. eevee 278 
May 1,370 
June 317 
July 376 
Aug. 1,773 
Sept. 1,580 
Oct. 781 
Nov. 6,295 
Dec 3,830 
mrotal.. , «... 17,481 


American Railway Car Institute. 


7000 METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORKERS IN THOUSANDS 
6500 


6000 


5500 


1958 
~ 
5000 Say 
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Prim. Fab. Mach- Elec. Trans. 


1958 Mtls. Prod. imery Mchy. Equip. 
Feb. 913 806 1,109 767 1,207 
Mar. 885 787 1,090 749 1,153 
Apr. 849 766 1,061 723 1,103 
May 840 756 1,029 715 1,081 
June 859 713 1,014 716 1,084 
July 852 765 990 712 1,063 
Aug. 864 788 977 734 1,034 
Sept. 898 822 1,007 762 1,100 
Oct. 899 791 1,005 746 992 
Nov. 930 827 1,020 788 1,199 
Dec. 943 824 1,038 789 1,208 


Jan. 954 819 1,053 791 1,214 
Feb. 982 825 1,071 791 1,197 


*Preliminary. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


the appearance of STEEL’s (or any 
other) production index. But evi- 
dence is mounting weekly to show 
the recovery is being felt even in 
those businesses hardest hit by the 
recession. 


e Machine Tools—Net new orders 
in February for cutting type ma- 
chine tools advanced to $36,050,000, 
the highest value since August, 
1957, reports the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association. Ship- 
ments, though showing a mild im- 
provement, fell below orders for the 
first time since September, 1956, 
which resulted in a rise in the in- 
dustry’s backlog to 3.8 months. Or- 
ders for forming type tools declined, 
but the total new order position for 
both types of tools still showed an 
edge of $3.45 million over Janu- 
ary’s total. Even builders of heavy, 
long leadtime tools report an in- 
crease in new orders. 


e Resistance Welders — For the 
third consecutive month, makers of 
resistance welding equipment boost- 
ed their incoming business. Net or- 
ders for February totaled $2,457,- 
418, says the Resistance Welder 
Manufacturers Association. Ship- 
ments rose to $1,889,462 and the 
order backlog moved up to $7,639,- 
018. 
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e Material Handling—Members of 
the Material Handling Institute re- 
ported a 10 per cent increase in 
shipments during January, raising 
the institute’s index to 115.84 per 
cent of the 1954 base period. (See 
graph and table, Page 62.) 


e Freight Cars—Although Febru- 
ary was the slowest month since 
last October, orders for new freight 
cars for the first two months of 1959 
are well above the 1958 monthly 
average. (See graph and table 
above.) Indications are increased 
order activity noted from Novem- 
ber through January will be con- 
tinued in March. 


e Heating Equipment—New orders 
for industrial furnaces also slipped 
during February, declining 22 per 
cent from the January figure to $2,- 
741,000, reports the Industrial Heat- 
ing Equipment Association Inc. But 
orders for induction equipment rose 
14 per cent above the January level. 


e Forgings—Commercial steel forg- 
ings shipments gained slightly in 
January, rising from December’s 
112,530 tons to 112,926 tons. The 
backlog rose for the eighth consecu- 
tive month. 


COOLIDGE 
balls 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Carbon Steel Rolls 
Ohioloy Rolls 
Ohioloy ‘‘K”’ Rolls 


Flintuff Rolls 
Double-Pour Rolls 
Chilled Iron Rolls 


OHIO IRON AND STEEL ROLLS 


Denso Iron Rolls 
Nickel Grain Rolls 
Special Iron Rolls 


Nioloy Rolls Forged Steel Rolls 
PLANTS AT 
LIMA 
AND 
LIMA... Virtually at the center of the dteel industry SPRINGFIELD, 
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RICHARD J. ULBRICH 
Ulbrich Stainless v. p. 


Richard J. Ulbrich was named vice 
_ president-production, Ulbrich Stain- 
less Steel, Wallingford, Conn. 


Eric G. Messler was elected vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager, Sandvik Steel Inc., Fair Lawn, 
N. J. He was manager of Coromant 
carbide sales and manager of steel 
sales, serving in that dual capacity 
since 1955. David P. Cameron was 
made sales manager for the Coro- 
mant line. 


George H. Esch was made plant 
manager, General Metal Products 
Co., St. Louis. He has served the 
company in a consulting capacity 
for a number of years. 


Kenneth M. Chakiris was made 
sales manager for the Horton Chuck 
line of Geometric-Horton Div., 
United Greenfield Corp. He is in 
New Haven, Conn. 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, appointed C. B. Jones, 
former head of Lewis Machine Co., 
to direct development and marketing 
of its new line of wire straightening 
and cutting machines. 


E. C. Shawe was made production 
manager, Dodge Assembly Plant, 
Detroit, Chrysler Corp. He was 
quality control manager, and is suc- 
ceeded by B. L. Hengesbaugh, 
former supervisor of quality engi- 
neering. R. E. Castle replaces Mr. 
Hengesbaugh. A. M. Pachla was 
named supervisor of traffic. 


Richard L. Gutenkunst and Thomas 
J. Gutenkunst were elected vice 
presidents of Milwaukee Malleable 
& Grey Iron Works, Milwaukee. 
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"ERIC G. MESSLER 
Sandvik Steel v. p. 


James A. Taylor was elected presi- 
dent of the coast to coast opera- 
tions of Standard Screw Co., Bell- 
wood, Ill. Former vice president, 
he succeeds W. D. Corlett, now 
chairman. As president of Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co., Mr. Tay- 
lor continues to direct activities of 
this Standard division and plant in 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Corlett will 
do the same for Chicago Screw Co., 
division in Bellwood. 


H. Corbyn Rooks was made vice 
president-engineering, Trane Co., 
La Crosse, Wis. He succeeds Ray 
E. Lucey, retired. 


Peter C. Rossin was named general 
manager, Refractomet Div., Uni- 
versal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. He was technical direc- 
tor of the division. William L. 
Bruckart was made sales manager 
for Refractomet. 


Dr. J. Earl Taylor was made man- 
ager of research and development, 
Girdler Catalysts, Louisville, a unit 
of Chemetron Corp.’s Chemical 
Products Div. He succeeds Dr. 
John N. Pattison, now in charge of 
a diversification and long range re- 
search program. Dr. Taylor was 
market development manager for 
Girdler, and incorporates that func- 
tion in his new post. 


Gordon Smith was named director 
of industry marketing for Reming- 
ton Rand Univac Div., Sperry Rand 
Corp., New York. He will be as- 
sisted by A. F. Draper as manager- 
industrial sales. Mr. Smith was 
with International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 


JAMES A. TAYLOR 
Standard Screw president 


EDWIN H. BURKE 
Morgan Eng. director 


Edwin H. Burke was appointed di- 
rector of engineering, Morgan En- 
gineering Co., Alliance, Ohio. For- 
mer chief engineer, he succeeds 
C. F. Simmers, vice president-engi- 
neering, who resigned as chief en- 
gineering executive because of ill 


health. 


James P. Spresser was made man- 
ager of planning, standards, and 
methods of the Everett, Mass., 
foundries of General Electric Co.’s 
Foundry Dept. His responsibilities 
include casting design. 


A. W. Thomas Jr. was named presi- 
dent, U. S. Textile Machine Co., 
Scranton, Pa., and continues as 
general manager. He succeeds the 
late Herbert Gleitz. 


Peter V. Cerar was appointed direc- 
tor of sales, Daco Instrument Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was manager 
of procurement for Engine Div., 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


R. L. Hoffman was promoted to 
sales manager, Bloom Engineering 
Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. He was man- 
ager of the Philadelphia sales office. 


Robert G. Matters was named to 
head Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s new 
materials engineering section, Steam 
Turbine Dept., Milwaukee. 


Stephen Kakish was named director 
of purchases of Hynes Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Youngstown, and its af- 
filiate, Roll Formed Products Co. 


M. E. Miller was named president; 
Jay Rigdon, vice president-sales, 
Metal Glass Products Co., Elkhart, 
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EDGAR D. KIBBLE 
McLouth Steel promotions 


Ind., a subsidiary of Barler Metal 
Products Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. appointed 
Edgar D. Kibble manager of its 
Trenton and Gibraltar, Mich., 
plants. He is succeeded by James 
Gillespie as general superintendent 
of the Trenton plant’s Rolling Mill 
& Maintenance Div. Russell Good- 
fellow was made superintendent of 
electrical and mechanical mainte- 
nance at the Trenton plant. Edward 
E. Harris was made director of in- 
dustrial relations for both plants. 


Clarence M. Elliott was made as- 
sistant electrical superintendent at 
Republic Steel Corp.’s South Chi- 
cago plant. He succeeds Frank J. 
Zupancic, recently named superin- 
tendent of the Electrical Dept. at 
the Warren, Ohio, steel plant. 


Clayton L. Heintz, sales manager, 
Valve & Fitting Div., Cooper Alloy 
Corp., Hillside, N. J., named Gor- 
don F. Ryan as salesman for stain- 
less steel valves and fittings in New 
Jersey. 


M. J. O'Halloran was made assist- 
ant general sales manager, indus- 
trial product sales, for Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Sales Inc., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds S. P. Whiteside, 
named northeastern regional sales 
manager. 


Machinery Hydraulics Div., Vickers 
Inc., named Jacques Carpenter dis- 
trict manager of the Detroit indus- 
trial sales office. He was district 
manager, Worcester, Mass. 


Hardwick L. Browne was made sales 
manager-welding products, Interna- 
tional Div., Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. 
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JAMES GILLESPIE 


Harold R. Warsmith was named 
factory manager, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. He was general 
superintendent, and is succeeded by 
John R. Simon, former superintend- 
ent-Machine Div. 


George B. Vieweg Jr. was appointed 
special projects assistant, Purchas- 
ing Div., Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


B. R. Teree was appointed vice 
president-engineering, Republic Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. He was vice presi- 
dent-engineering and manufactur- 
ing, Greer Hydraulics Inc. 


L. A. Fugassi, assistant chief engi- 
neer at Weirton Steel Co., division 
of National Steel Corp., was ap- 
pointed chief engineer at Midwest 
Steel Corp., a new plant National 
Steel will build in the Chicago met- 
ropolitan area. He is succeeded at 
Weirton by J. M. Bendot. J. W. 
Martt, assistant chief draftsman, 
was named chief draftsman at 
Weirton to succeed Mr. Bendot. 
William L. Barr was promoted from 


L. A. FUGASSI 


HAROLD R. WARSMITH 


J. M. BENDOT 
Midwest Steel and Weirton Steel appointments 


JOHN R. SIMON 
Jeffrey Mfg. promotions 


designer to assistant chief drafts- 
man. 


Gibson Electric Co. named Chil- 
dress B. Gwyn Jr. special projects 
engineer. At the company’s home 
plant in Delmont, Pa., he is re- 
sponsible for technical liaison with 
engineering, manufacturing, and 
sales. 


Harry T. Dillon, project staff engi- 
neer at Pomona, Calif., for Convair 
Div., General Dynamics Corp., was 
appointed manager of a new Con- 
vair field office at Huntsville, Ala. 
He has been in charge of operation- 
al support aspects of Convair’s Tar- 
tar guided missile program for the 
U. S. Navy. Tracy Brooks, former 
executive development administra- 
tor for Convair-San Diego, was ap- 
pointed college relations administra- 
tor, and will co-ordinate the recruit- 
ment program for Convair’s five op- 
erating divisions. 


John L. McLaughlin was made dis- 
trict manager of porcelain enamel 
frit sales and service in the south- 


J. W. MARTT 
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COLLOIDAL DISPERSIONS OF tes 
MOLYBDENUM DISULFIDE, AND OTH 


COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE PROVES 


IDEAL AS FORGING 


Lubricants to be suitable for use 
on forging dies for steel and non- 
ferrous metals must be stable un- 
der the high temperatures and 
pressures involved. Besides pro- 
viding the most effective lubrica- 
tion for hot-work dies, ‘dag’ brand 
dispersions act as coolants. Total 
advantages gained by using 
Acheson colloidal graphite, as de- 
scribed in the following applica- 
tions are: improved quality of 
the forging, reduced die wear, 
lower production costs, and im- 
proved working conditions. 


Operator spraying colloidal graphite on both top 
and bottom die halves before forging jet engine 
blades at Utica Drop Forge and Tool Division. 
Kelsey-Hayes Company. 


Concentrated Acheson colloidal graphite 
being applied to die surfaces before they 
are put in service. 


Pre-treatment and operational use of 
‘Aquadag' greatly increases die life. 
Before putting dies into service, a 
prominent midwestern manufacturer 
finds that by preheating them to about 
250° F. and brushing on a dispersion of 
colloidal graphite in water, they have 
generally doubled the working life of 
their dies. When used as an operational 
lubricant, die wear on a truck body 
brace die was proved by actual meas- 
urements to be only one-third the former 
rate. And this was with ‘Aquadag’ 
diluted 1 to 240 in water! ... Ample 
proof of the wide coverage, film tough- 
ness, lubricity, and basic economy of a 
“dag’ brand dispersion. 
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Colloidal graphite is resistant to heat, 
does not react with the die steel, and 
the extremely small particle size permits 
an actual adsorption to the metal sur- 
face. A water carrier eliminates the 
usual smoke and fumes thus affording 
better working conditions and keeping 
die temperatures down. After the car- 
rier evaporates, a dry graphite film re- 
mains which, besides being an efficient 
lubricant, protects the die from the ac- 
cumulation of abrasive dust and scale. 
Die life is extended from 8 to 14 days 
and production increased by the reduc- 
tion in downtime. 

Specially compounded, ready-to-use 
forging lubricants containing ‘dag’ col- 
loidal graphite are available from indus- 
trial lubricant suppliers. If you have a 
forging lubrication problem, it may pay 
you to call in your Acheson Service 
Engineer. 


LUBRICANT 


‘dag’ dispersion improves qual- 
ity, cuts costs for Utica Drop Forge 
and Tool Division. With a large share 
of their capacity being devoted to the 
forging of jet engine blades, Utica finds 
it must maintain high production, con- 
sistently high quality, and a competitive 
price. Blade-forging dies have a com- 
paratively short life due to rapid wear 
caused. by the thinness of the blades, 
the high pressures required to form the 
heat-resistant alloys used, and the closer 
tolerances required. They have found 
that every one of these requirements 
can be met by using ‘dag’ colloidal 
graphite dispersed in water as their 


forging lubricant. First, it must with- 
stand temperatures which range from 
1950-2200° F. Sprayed on both halves 
of the die it forms a tightly adhering, 
smooth, microscopically-thin film that 
aids metal flow and substantially pro- 
tects the die itself. In many cases, this 
has meant fewer finishing operations 
and therefore higher production, due to 
the improved quality of the blades. A 
compressor blade formerly required four 
blows from upset to finish, with an in- 
termediate heat and tumbling operation. 
Now, this operation is done in only two 
blows from original heat. The savings 
. . . $16,000 a year on this part alone! 
Add increased life of these precision 
dies and you can appreciate what a 
‘dag’ colloidal graphite dispersion 
means to efficient forging. Utica finds 
water-based dispersions best for press 
forging, and colloidal graphite in oil 
the best lubricant for hammers. 


Write for additional information con- 
tained in Acheson Bulletin No. 426. 
Address Dept. S-39. 


ACHESON (Colloids Company 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
A division of Acheson Industries, Inc. 


Also Acheson Industries (Europe) Ltd. and affiliates, London, England 


Offices in: 


Boston © Chicago e Cleveland @ Dayton Detroit ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee 


New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh e¢ Rochester ¢ St. Louis 
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W. H. LEE 
Electric Products post 


ROBERT L. ASHLEY 
Silicon Transistor president 


JOSEPH N. KUZMICK 
Raybestos-Manhattan div. mgr. 


JOHN B. WILSON 
Standard Pipeprotection exec. 


ern territory for O. Hommel Co. He 
is in Nashville, Tenn. 


John B. Wilson was elected to the 
new post of executive vice president, 
Standard Pipeprotection Inc., St. 
Louis. He was vice president and 
treasurer. 


K. M. Patterson fills a new post, 
manager of headquarters sales de- 
partments, Apparatus Div., West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is succeeded as 
manager of the division’s industrial 
sales department by C. E. Ham- 
mond, former assistant manager for 
the division’s South Pacific district, 
Los Angeles. 


Richard E. Kimball was made dis- 
trict sales manager of a new sales 
office in Seattle opened by Graver 
Tank & Mfg. Co., a division of 
Union Tank Car Co. 


At the Boston plant of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Joseph A. 
Moran was named sales manager; 
Arthur B. Burke and Napier B. 
Caldwell, district sales managers. 
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JOSEPH K. SEYLER 
J&L supt.-cold finishing 


H. G. COFFEY 
Aetna-Standard v. p.-gen. mgr. 


Joseph K. Seyler was appointed su- 
perintendent-Cold Finishing Dept. 
at the Pittsburgh Works of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. He succeeds 
H. W. Callahan, retired. Mr. Sey- 
ler was assistant superintendent- 
Cold Finishing Dept. in charge of 
the Hazelwood operation of the 
works. 


H. G. Coffey, former president of 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
was named vice president-general 
manager of Aetna-Standard Div., 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. Prop- 
erties of Aetna-Standard were ac- 
quired by Blaw-Knox in February. 


Dr. Richard W. Fountain and Dr. 
Milton Stern were appointed tech- 
nical supervisors in the Metals Re- 
search Group, Technology Dept., 
Union Carbide Metals Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. 


Warren L. Hardy was appointed 
manager of marketing research for 
abrasive products at Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. He was manager- 
business research. 


W. H. Lee was appointed director 
of research and engineering, Electric 
Products Co., Cleveland. Prior to 
joining Electric Products, he spent 
four years in Oak Ridge, Tenn., as 
chief engineer of Edenfield Electric 
Inc. 


Robert L. Ashley was elected presi- 
dent, Silicon Transistor Corp., Carle 
Place, N. Y. Harold Sandler was 
elected chairman and _ treasurer; 
Donald Des Jardin, vice president 
and secretary; Randolph Bronson, 
vice president. 


Joseph N. Kuzmick was appointed 
manager, Manhattan Rubber Div., 
Passaic, N. J., Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan Inc., succeeding John H. Mat- 
thews, executive vice president, who 
retired from general management of 
the division, but continues with the 
company as a consultant. Mr. Kuz- 
mick was co-ordinator of corporation 
research and development. He is 
assisted in his new post by Clarence 
P. Schneider as assistant to the divi- 
sional manager. Mr. Schneider was 
general manager, Wabash Div., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Two manufac- 
turing general managers appointed 
in charge of Manhattan division 
production departments are Robert 
J. Gorecki and Wilder E. Perkins. 


Dugald Black, former director of 
labor relations, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Detroit, was appointed vice 
president in charge of industrial re- 
lations, and a member of the ad- 
ministrative committee. M. A. 
Heidt, Bendix vice president, for- 
merly in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, plans to retire Oct. 1. He is 
now serving on the staff of M. P. 
Ferguson, Bendix president. 


Melvin J. Greaves was appointed 
chief engineer, Metals Div., Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. He 


was assistant chief engineer. 


OsBo TU (AtRAEES mane 


Paul D. Wood, 62, director of in- 
dustrial relations, Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., died Mar. 
18. 


P. W. Litchfield, 83, honorary chair- 
man, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, died Mar. 18. 


Stevenson H. Evans, 78, secretary, 
Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, died 
Mar. 16. 
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“My name is Frank Rackley—I’m president of the Jessop Steel Company. 
I’ve had this ad designed because I hate to beat around the bush... . we 
want your business because we want continued growth. It’s just as simple 
as that! 

“You'll get faster deliveries of steel tailor-made to your specifications 
because there’s a big difference at Jessop . . . we call that difference 
flexibility. 

“As one of the largest integrated mills of its kind, we melt and finish 
under one roof. You see, at Jessop management and production work as a 
team to co-ordinate our every resource for the benefit of our customers. 
We believe in service and we have the flexibility to put it into practice. 

“That’s our story ... short and to the point. If faster delivery of higher 
quality specialty steel makes sense to you, we'd like to do business. Just 
specify Jessop . . . you have my word our team will do the rest.” 


Frank B. Rackley, President 


VMA 6505 
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Ten-Year Building 
Boom Seen by Foy 


A TEN-YEAR BOOM for the con- 
struction industry is forecast by 
Norman W. Foy, vice president in 
charge of sales, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. It will average about 
$80 billion a year—about the same 
size as the federal budget. 


“During the next ten years, $500 
billion to $600 billion worth of serv- 
ices and labor will go into the new 
construction market and $200 bil- 
lion to $300 billion into mainte- 
nance and repair. 


“The construction industry took 
10.5 million tons of steel in 1958— 
almost one-fifth of all the steel 
shipped by the industry. In 1959, 
there are going to be a lot of rec- 
ords set in construction,” he stated. 


e GNP Rising — In commenting 
on the nation’s. business, Mr. 
Foy predicted a _ gross national 
product of $475 billion this year, 
with steel leading the way. “We 
are talking a 25 to 30 per cent in- 
crease in steel production this year, 
compared with an 8 to 10 per cent 
increase in general business,” he 
said. 

Reasons cited for the pickup in 
steel include the rapid accumulation 
of inventory by steel consumers 
since the start of the year, along 
with the increasing activity in the 
automotive, oil and gas, machinery, 
and construction fields. 

In talking about the outlook for 
our economy for the next ten years, 
Mr. Foy pointed out that a popu- 
lation of 180 million is predicted 
by 1960. There may be a popula- 
tion of close to 210 million ten 
years from now. “This will bring 
a need for more homes, schools, 
offices, stores, factories, and insti- 
tutions, resulting in the increased 
construction volume,” he said. 


Firm Expands Annealing 


A new furnace will expand the 
vacuum annealing facilities for spe- 
cial metals of Wrought Products 
Div., Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp., 
Niles, Ohio. The furnace, equipped 
to operate at temperatures up to 
1950° F, will anneal special struc- 
tural shapes in addition to con- 
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ventional mill shapes. It is to be 
completed by the end of the year. 


Wire Capacity Boosted 


National-Standard Co., Niles, 
Mich., will increase its capacity for 
the production of copper plated 
steel wire. A 45,200 sq ft addition, 
scheduled for completion July 1, 
will give the firm 423,200 sq ft of 
manufacturing space. 


Green Expands Research 


A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mex- 
ico, Mo., has expanded its research 
and testing facilities. Eight natural 
gas reheat furnaces and three cam 
type program control systems have 
been installed. 


ASC Closes Gibson Plant 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., plans a new plant to re- 
place the manufacturing facility of 
its Gibson Div., Chicago, which will 
be closed sometime after July 1. 
Until the new plant starts operat- 
ing, customers will be served by 
other divisions. 

High labor rates, low productiv- 
ity, and expensive maintenance of 
an old, inefficient layout prompted 
the decision. 


GE Ups Casting Capacity 
Completion of a $3.7 million ex- 
pansion program in September will 
double the steel casting capacity of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. An electric arc furnace ca- 
pable of melting up to 200,000 Ib 
of steel or high grade ore is includ- 
ed in the equipment to be installed. 


Liegler Adds Tubing Line 


Ziegler Steel Service Corp., with 
warehouses in Los Angeles, North 
Hollywood, and Oakland, Calif., has 
started stocking cold rolled electric 
weld tubing in rounds and squares. 


Tri-Seco Inc. Organized 


Tri-Seco Inc., 7 W. Broad St., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has been formed 
to sell and distribute machine and 
cutting tools, precision gages, and 
related equipment. 


Potter & Johnston Moves 


All operations of the Potter & 
Johnston Co., subsidiary of Pratt 
& Whitney Co., will be moved from 
Pawtucket, R. I., to the parent com- 
pany’s plant in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Consolidation of engineering and 


THIS CONTINUOUS AUTOMATED FURNACE line simultaneously anneals three 


strands of stainless steel tubing 5/g to 5 in. OD. 
signed and built by Selas Corp. of America, Dresher, Pa. 


The six barrel unit was de- 
Automatic temperature 


control is in three zones, to deliver tubing at 2100°F to the quench at the dis- 


charge end. 
ing at 3.72 fpm 


Rated production is 1985 Ib per hour, based on 2 in. OD tub- 
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{ manufacturing functions of the ma- 
pchine tool firms is expected to pro- 
vide more efficient techniques and 
padd facilities for producing the 
* Potter & Johnston line. The new 
fmailing address is Charter Oak 
¥ Boulevard, West Hartford 1, Conn. 


q 
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)Research Facility Planned 


| Metal & Thermit Corp., Rahway, 
)N. J., will expand its electrochem- 
# ical research and development activ- 
ities. The firm has purchased pre- 
i viously leased facilities in suburban 
( Detroit for a research laboratory 
1 and pilot plant. 


| American Hose Renamed 


' The name of American Metal 
| Hose Div., American Brass Co., 
| Waterbury, Conn. has been 
1 changed to Anaconda Metal Hose 
(| Div. The move was made to 
j achieve a closer tie-in with Ana- 
'conda trademarked products. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Industrial Products Sales Inc., 
' Akron, has appointed G. Kenneth 
_Nouse manager of sales, northern 
) Ohio district. The firm handles 
' steel forgings, stampings, tubing, 
ball bearings, aluminum and zinc 
| diecastings, and injection and mold- 
ed plastics. 


gol) NEW PLANTS 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
“has opened a branch product serv- 
ice building, 754 Miami Circle N.E., 
Atlanta, to serve the Southeast. J. A. 
Snyder is manager. 


Valk Mfg. Co., Carlisle, Pa., will 
build a new plant at Pell City, Ala., 
to make steel blades for construc- 
tion machinery and allied products. 
Construction is to start immediate- 
ly. 

Southwestern Electronics Co., 
Houston, has opened a new 300,000 
sq ft research, development, and 
manufacturing facility at 10201 
Westheimer. The firm will pro- 
duce electronic instrumentation at 
the site. 
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CONSOLIDATIONS 


Instruments Inc., St. 


Circuit 
Petersburg, Fla., a wholy owned 
subsidiary of International Resist- 
ance Co., Philadelphia, has been 
merged with the parent company. 
It will be known as the Circuit In- 


struments Div. The firm makes 
automation and atomic installation 
electronic equipment, and related 
devices. 


Union Forging Co., Endicott, 
N. Y., will be controlled by United 


Industrial Syndicate Inc., New 
York, upon stock purchase _ this 
spring. 


Aeronca Mfg. Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, and Longren Aircraft Corp., 
Torrance, Calif., will merge. The 
action, approved by stockholders, 
will be effected about Apr. 3. 


Cambridge Corp., Lowell, Mass., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Car- 
rier Corp., is to be merged into the 
parent company. It will operate as 
Cambridge Co., a division of Car- 
rier Corp. 


Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa., has been ac- 
quired by Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. It is now operating as a 
separate division of Blaw-Knox. 
E. E. Swartswelter, former chairman 
of Aetna-Standard, is expected to 
become a member and vice chair- 
man of the Blaw-Knox board. 


Safety Electrical | Equipment 
Corp., a newly formed Ohio corpo- 
ration, has obtained the assets of 
Electrical Div., Safety Industries 
Inc., Hamden, Conn. It will con- 
tinue operations at Hamden. Rob- 
ert B. Dodds becomes executive vice 
president in charge of operations. 
John J. Kennedy becomes vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. 


Textron Inc., Providence, R. I., 
will acquire more than 80 per cent 
of the stock in Nuclear Metals Inc., 
Concord, Mass. The stock is being 
sold by Memorial Drive Trust, profit 
sharing retirement fund for em- 
ployees of Arthur D. Little Inc. 


Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mans- 
field, Mass., has become a subsid- 
iary of Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 


Cleveland. Operations will con- 
tinue at Mansfield with Louis A. 
Lincoln remaining as president. 


Eldon Mfg. & Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee, has been purchased by 
Donald S. Greenbaum. The firm 
makes tubular metal products. 


Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn., 
will acquire H. H. Buggie Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Combustion Engineering  Inc., 
New York, has acquired General 
Nuclear Engineering Corp., New 
York. General Nuclear will operate 
as a subsidiary. 


Suv ?}_NEW ADDRESSES 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. will move its general sales 
office from Chicago to Oakland, 
Calif. Requiring several months, the 
job will be completed about Sept. 1. 


Abell-Howe Co., Forest Park, Iil., 
has consolidated all engineering, de- 
signing, construction, sales, and of- 
fice facilities in a new executive 
building at 7747 Van Buren, Forest 
Park, Ill. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Scientific Apparatus Makers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, has appointed 
Nicholas G. Geannopulos to suc- 
ceed James R. Irving as director of 
public information. Mr. Irving is 
now executive secretary of SAMA’s 
laboratory equipment section. 


American Iron Ore Association 
has moved to 600 Bulkley Bldg., 
1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 


Hoist Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Milton L. Aitkin, Rob- 
bins & Myers Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio, president; John S. Jackson, 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Montour Falls, N. Y., vice presi- 
dent; Carl O. Hedner, William C. 
Miles, and Raymond C. Blair, di- 
rectors. Joe H. Peritz was re-elect- 
ed executive secretary and treasurer, 
and C. M. Dinkins, general coun- 
sel. 
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INDUSTRIAL GEARS & SPEED REDUCERS 
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Philadelphia Gear 


announces... 


a major breakthrough to new standards in precision grinding of 


speed reducer gearing ...So advanced that conventional standards : 
of accuracy have suddenly become out-of-date. So significant that 
you can solve drive problems you could never solve before... 
because you get engineering advantages that have never been 


available before. 


IMPROVED ACCURACY 


For the first time, standard commercial 
speed reducers are available with gear- 
ing of master gear quality. 


100% INTERCHANGEABILITY 


Duplicate units or spares can be in- 
stalled with original manufacturing tol- 
erances duplicated exactly. 


HIGHER SPEEDS 


Dynamic load factors are materially 
reduced. Reducers can operate at 
higher speeds . . . have increased load 
carrying capacity. 


LONGER LIFE 


Extreme accuracy of profiles, profile 
spacing and surface finish completely 
eliminates ‘‘running in’’ periods and 
resulting wear on gearing. 


SPACE AND WEIGHT SAVINGS 


Use of harder materials plus reduced 
load factors save weight and space 
without sacrificing performance charac- 
teristics. 


REDUCED NOISE 


For any application where low sound 
levels are important, gearing noise is 
no longer a controlling factor. 


Write today for complete information 


REDUCED BACKLASH 


Precision ground gearing means re- 
duced backlash for reversing drives... 
plus uniform backlash where precision 
of movement is important. 


REDUCED VIBRATION 


Reduced tooth to tooth errors, accumu- 
lated pitch errors and total composite 
errors give smoother contact. 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 

Philadelphia precision gear drives may 
give your product the years-ahead com- 
petitive edge you've been looking for. 


philadelphia gear drives 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR CORPORATION 


Erie Avenue and G Street * Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


Offices in all Principal Cities * Virginia Gear & Machine Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 


LIMITORQUE VALVE CONTROLS 


FLUID MIXERS * FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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EXPLOSIVE PREDICTIONS— Within the next to oxygen cutting machines which now permit the Be 
five years you are going to see sheets made from use of scale drawings and remote control for ee 
blooms by explosive methods. It will require new many operations. Taped information from com- TECHNICA 
machinery and Dew Concepts, says Keith Wilhelm, puters can be analyzed and used for furthering eer 
consultant, Encino, Calif. He saw sheets being such processes, he adds. Among the fields which UTLO 
made by this method in a mill at Stuttgart, Ger- offer great promise for oxygen cutting systems eee 
many. A bloom about 3 by 4 in. was literally are hot cutoff in steel mill rolling lines, plate ee 
blown up to 36 by 48 in. Gage varied less than edge preparation, and integration of manufactur- TECHNICA 
0.001 in. Metallurgy: Fine grain, well worked, ing operations using steel plates. SLs 
completely homogeneous. Other predictions: Ex- TLO 
trusions with complex shapes and walls 0.025 TECHNICE 
ce ha : OUTLOOK 
in. thick and spans up to 3 in.; forgings made US D Hee TECHNIC 
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parts. ; OUTLOOK 
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about ductility. Conclusions of a study made by once 
Battelle Memoria! Institute, Columbus, Ohio, in- eeeeien 
RARE EARTH MADE AVAILABLE— Neodymi- dicate that uniform elongation may be a more sig- TLO 
um, a rare earth which appears to be capable of nificant index of ductility than is the more com- Dae 
increasing the heat resistance of magnesium for monly used total elongation. But since the effect TECHNICA 
aircraft and missile uses and may have applica- of cross sectional area on uniform elongation is WeouNic. 
tion in steel and aluminum alloys, is being pro- not known, Battelle’s researchers suggest further aoe. 
duced in industrial quantities by Nuclear Corp. studies before uniform elongation or similar in- TLO 
of America, Burbank, Calif. The material has a dexes are used. oe 
melting point of over 1800° F and a boiling point TECHNIC! 
of over 5400° F. While it is one of the more Tee e 
abundant rare earths, only recently has a proc- MORE ON EXPLOSIVE FORMING— Missiles Us 
ess been developed for extracting and reducing and explosives naturally go together. Boeing Air- OUTLOOK 
it to commercial purity. plane Co. is now using the force of explosives eee 
to shape the fuel tank of the Bomarc. The tank Boe 
is welded from high strength alloy steel and heat TECHNICA 
treated. No matter how carefully the job is done TLO 
= i : 5 ee TECHNIC/ 
Pee. Minrecead nae aa eae the tank walls warp a little. So Boeing engi- OUTLOOK 
ee ae gcc tan nai re a Bn: neers put the tank in a two piece sizing die, fill Be 
ee oe Be Ps See y Fe id es meee it with water, and set off an explosive charge TECHNIC 
ee Onc lel WOKS ene ‘van in the flooded tank. The tank comes out smooth, PECHMICS 
houses 6000 Ib of electronic equipment; the other BORG cape ec enone OUTLOOK 
; : : : a: perfect. 
is equipped with a stove, refrigerator, and bunk Be 
beds to serve as living quarters for four men. TECHNIC 
Skid mounts enable the van to be dragged on the TO 
: ' 1 F “ TECHNIC/ 
ground. Use of a detachable running gear con- STAINLESS PAINT COMING— Firewalls in OUTLOOK 
: ae jet aircraft engine compartments and other areas TECHNIC 
verts it to a semitrailer. ; OUTLOOK 
subjected to tremendous heat may soon be pro- TECHNIC, 
tected by a stainless steel powder “paint” that eee 
uses sodium silicate as the vehicle. The dry film OUTLOOK 
MORE OXYGEN CUTTING SEEN— Cybernet- is said to weld to the base metal at 1700° F and ee 
ics (automation) is the key to important advances does not flow even at 2000° F. Silicate has been TECHNIC, 
in oxygen cutting processes, says Richard L. Deily, similarly used with copper, nickel, and chromium eee } 
Messer Cutting Machines Inc., New York. Mr. powders in the heat treatment of alloy steels for ee 
Deily cites the application of electronic controls protection against carburization. OUTLOOK 
TECHNIC, 
OUTLOOK 
TECHNIC, 
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some fantastic devices 
five or ten years 


HOW would you like to weld carbon 
steel at 1000 fpm with a self-con- 
tained power source that never 
wears out? 

Or own a welding torch that raw 
recruits could use in any position 
on any kind of metal and get 
perfect results welding, brazing, 
hard facing, or cutting? 

Or buy an automatic welding 
machine whose builder would guar- 
antee perfect results every time you 
use it? 

Or use base metals of a compo- 
sition that practically eliminates all 
side effects like brittle cracking and 
undercutting? 

It won’t be long before you'll be 
able to do all of those things and 
more. 
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This proposed power unit would use deuterium (heavy water) to generate 


electricity for welding. 
Corp., Milwaukee 


To aid metalworking managers 
in their planning, the editors of 
STEEL had the veil of tomorrow 
lifted a little in a series of interviews 
with leaders in welding. Here’s 
what they learned. 


e Advanced Thinking—A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, has some start- 
ling ideas. Visitors at next week’s 
National Welding Exposition in 
Chicago will see a model of Stellar- 
weld, a device that would employ 
deuterium (found in _ ordinary 
water) as a source of power. The 
power should cost only 1 per cent 
as much as electricity made from 
coal. In a portable size, the de- 
vice will supply perhaps 20,000 kw. 
R. J. Keller, chief engineer, Weld- 


This size would produce 20,000 kw, says A. O. Smith 


ing Products Div., says it would 
pose no safety problems and be 
easily controlled. 

G. R. Rothschild, assistant direc- 
tor, metallurgical research, Central 
Research Dept., Air Reduction Co. 
Inc., New York, also looks for more 
changes in power sources. “We used 
to think it was necessary for voltage 
to drop as current demand _in- 
creased. Now we’ve swung away 
from that belief. It is sometimes 
better to have a constant voltage 
or even a slight increase as current 
demands rise.” 

The cost of converting alternating 
to direct current will drop as rec- 
tifiers improve, says Arthur John- 
son, manager of welding equipment 
engineering and development, Weld- 
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Plasma jets will invade a wide variety of welding jobs now done with an oxyacetylene 


' flame. 


| ing Products Div., A. O: Smith 


Corp. Hafnium is the latest element 

| in a long list of rectifier materials 
that hold promise. Its use may in- 
crease over-all rectifier efficiency as 
much as 5 per cent. 


e High Frequency — At least two 
firms which make high frequency 
induction units are working on the 
continuous welding of thin steel. 
The product: Tin cans. Dr. H. B. 
Osborn Jr., Tocco Div., Ohio Crank- 
shaft Co., Cleveland, says his firm’s 
approach will develop 500 fpm but 
that 1000 fpm is practical if a way 
can be found to cut off at such 
speed. It makes welding cheaper 
than soldering. 

Dr. Osborn gives these events 
top priority in his field: 1. Cop- 
per tubing will be welded from 
strip rather than extruded as it is 
today. 2. That will lead to larger 
welded brass and copper tubing 
which will be prefabricated into 
downspouts, traps, and drains ready 
for installation. 3. Completely porta- 
ble, high frequency induction weld- 
ers for buttwelding pipe lines, and 
boiler tubes will be avaifable. 


e Advanced Manual Methods — 
John F. Galbraith, manager, elec- 
tric welding development, Linde Co., 
a division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, says: “The plasma jet 
has many interesting possibilities, 
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The Linde Co. version here puts a stainless coating on an aluminum plate 


Electron beam welding in a vacuum has great promise for joining highly reactive 
metals like molybdenum. Inset shows beam at work in an Air Reductien Co. 
version of the method 
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Now you can weld 1 in. aluminum plates in two passes with no edge prepara- 
tion. The development is said to have made possible a new ocean-going tanker 


for liquid propane 


particularly where flames offer ad- 
vantages over arcs. It will offer 
serious competition in many areas 
now dominated by oxyacetylene 
methods, especially cutting, welding, 
brazing, and flame plating.” 

This is one advantage: One 
torch welds and cuts; an operator 
can cut, fit, recut, and join with 
the same tool. 

In some areas, a flame is su- 
perior to an arc, says Mr. Galbraith. 
That’s especially true on thin metal, 
where the amount of current used 
is limited by the volume of metal 
around the arc. For example, if 
you get too much current going 
through an electrode for a given 
thickness and speed, you'll get un- 
dercutting which the flame of a 
plasma jet may eliminate. 

There are two kinds of plasma 
jets—transferred and nontransferred 
arcs. The transferred arc is in 
commercial use—current is carried 
from the tungsten electrode across 
an arc to the workpiece. 

Linde also has in development a 
nontransferred type which passes an 
arc between the electrode and torch 
nozzle. It has a wider range of heat 
intensity and can be used on non- 
conducting materials like ceramics. 
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Plasma jets use an enormously 
wide range of power. At 10 kw, 
the device is fairly quiet and han- 
dles relatively thin metals. — For 
other operations, you can put in 


1000 kw. Although it seems noisy, 
no one at Linde regards this as an 
insurmountable problem. 

A. F. Chouinard, director of re- 
search and development, National 
Cylinder Gas Div., Chemetron 
Corp., Chicago, says: “In plasma 
jets, we are simply heating a gas 
stream by electrical power and di- 
recting it onto a surface. Our next 
steps will be finding the gas that 
provides the right cutting action 
and materials which will stand such 
temperatures.” 


e Upgrading Machinery — Linde 
also believes that most people con- 
sider welding a pretty crude opera- 
tion, in comparison with a machine 
tool. 


It and many other firms are 
out to change that concept. Their 
aim: Completely automatic ma- 
chines with complete control of 
welding variables—power, equip- 
ment, shielding, and feeds. “Fitups,” 
says Mr. Galbraith, “may have to 
be as close as 0.001 in. Such equip- 
ment will achieve that same status 
and guarantees enjoyed by regular 
machine tools.” 


Some progress has already been 
made in that direction. A stain- 
less coffeepot is welded automat- 
ically. Linde guaranteed the buyer 
he would not have more than 2 
per cent rejects. STEEL verified the 


Heliarc spotwelding will be getting more attention from airplane builders. This 
tape controlled machine puts down 2500 spots an hour on control fins for the 
Terrier missile 


STEEL 


fact that the firm bettered the 
figure. 


¢ More Refinements — W. J. 
Greene, associate director, metal- 
lurgical research, Air Reduction 


Sales Co., lists these trends as “most 
important in the next five to ten 
years”: , 
1. More applications of feedback 
control to welding variables. 


2. Automatic joint following. 


3. Automatic cycling which will 
include provision for crater fill- 
ing and special starting and 
stopping conditions. 


The purposes, says Mr. Greene, 
are to produce quantity lots of 
identical pieces, to cut labor, and to 
obtain a high degree of reliability 
for aircraft, missiles, and space 
vehicles. 


The consequences of adding more 
feedback control: 1. There will be 
no need for elaborate fixturing. (A 
universal machine will take over 
when you clamp a piece to its base.) 
2. You won’t need extensive fitaps 
for ordinary jobs. (Linde believes 
in more accurate fitups.) 3. Less 
time will be needed for setups. 
4. Investment per job will be less. 
5. Designers of joints will be given 
greater freedom. 


© Spotwelding — Linde thinks its 
pilot arc spotwelding process is go- 
ing to take over much of that type 
welding in aircraft. (Other leading 
firms feel the same way about their 
versions.) The method makes good, 
consistent welds that are up to mili- 
tary standards, and you only need 
access to the weld area from one 
side. Another advantage: You can 
inspect the welds visually. (If you 
can see a nugget, it’s a good weld.) 


e Basic Knowledge Needed—“Be- 
fore we can know what direction 
processes will take, welders must 
face up to the fact that we don’t 
know enough about the metals we 
are welding,” says Julius Heuschkel, 
manager, welding research, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
He feels that welders have long 
been hypnotized by the word “stabi- 
lized.” Yet cracking continues to 
be a problem. His business is find- 
ing out why. 

His efforts are directed mainly 
at base and weld metals. He has 
already turned up some interesting 
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Most authorities want more information on fundamentals before going ahead 


with new processes. 


Linde Co.’s Speedway Laboratory, Indianapolis, is explor- 


ing 10,000-ampere currents to get better plasma jets 


facts. As austenitic stainless steel 
is heated, for example, it encounters 
several brittle points. It is dead 
brittle at 100° F below its melting 
point. 


NCG’s Mr. Chouinard feels that 
much can be learned from atomic 
structures and the nature of mole- 
cular bonds. “Once we know 
what’s holding them together, we 
can find better ways to join metals.” 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is also keenly aware 
of problems in materials. Perry 
Rieppel, chief of Metals Joining Re- 
search Div., cites CO2 welding as an 
example of empirical information 
overrunning knowledge of princi- 


ples. After ten years of field use, 
no one has much of an idea of why 
it works. Additional research, he 
says, will certainly lead to applica- 
tions beyond our imagination. 


¢ Miscellaneous Devices—The lat- 
est inert gas process uses small di- 
ameter wires and low voltages to 
speed up and simplify the welding 
of light gage metal. It’s an ex- 
ample of break-the-barrier thinking. 

For a long time everyone knew 
that below 22 volts you got a drop 
transfer of melted electrode rather 
than the ideal spray type. But no 
one dreamed that an arc below 15 
volts would also be extremely useful. 

The low voltage range is an un- 
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dreamed of field for welding. Here 
are the advantages of the Linde 
short arc process (Airco calls its 
version Dip Transfer): An unskilled 
person can learn to make good quali- 
ty welds in 30 minutes. He can weld 
in all positions at about the same 
rate of speed. He can bridge a 3% 
in. gap. The range is 14 to 19 volts. 

Linde reports sheet metal fabrica- 
tors are excited about results. It goes 
along with the idea that carbon 
steel will be the big field although 
the process is also oustandingly 
good on stainless. The claim: The 


method is unsurpassed for metals 
0.030 to 0.25 in. thick. 


e Another Comer—A late develop- 
ment is electron beam welding. A 
special method, it needs a fairly ex- 
pensive vacuum furnace in connec- 
tion with the welding equipment, 
but results on highly reactive and 
contamination sensitive metals are 
good enough to justify the expense, 
says Airco. 

The electron beam gives an op- 
erator great control of the amount 
of heat. Vacuum keeps out im- 
purities and even improves the weld 
deposit. Also, the heat affected 
zone is extremely narrow, welds are 
stronger, more ductile, and have a 
nicer contour than their airwelded 
counterparts. 


e Strong Foundation—J. J. Chyle, 
director of welding research for 
A. O. Smith Corp., says you can 
look for improvements in conven- 
tional electrodes. The new ones 
will have higher deposition rates, 
and they’ll leave a smoother bead. 
Another development not too far 
off: Electrodes that are impervious 
to moisture pickup and prevent a 
breakdown of moisture into harmful 
hydrogen. 


© Look for Competition—Here is 
the consensus on processes compet- 
ing with fusion welding: Adhesives, 
ultrasonics, cold pressure welding, 
explosive forming—in that order. 
Adhesives will continue to make 
inroads in areas where tempera- 
ture is not important, although 
A. O. Smith says glass is a potential 
high temperature adhesive. 
Ultrasonics will play an import- 
ant role even though some critics 
question joint quality and stability. 
But the method is highly regarded, 
especially for joining aluminum foils 
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to each other or to heavy sections. 
Aeroprojects Inc., West Chester, Pa., 
(one of the leaders) is joining heav- 
ier sections and says there is much 
promise in joining harder mate- 
rials like stainless. 

One company hints that ultra- 
sonics is a natural field for exploita- 
tion by resistance welding firms. 
Their expert knowledge of machin- 
ery should stand them in good stead. 

Explosives have produced some ex- 
cellent molecular bonds. Battelle 
Memorial Institute and National 
Northern Corp., a subsidiary of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
West Hanover, Mass., are im- 
pressed with results. 

Explosive forming is a threat since 
it can produce unusual deformations 
and configurations which eliminate 
joints. 

High strength bolting is still a 
sturdy contender, says Fred Plum- 
mer, national secretary, American 
Welding Society, New York. He 
thinks we'll be seeing more shop 
welded structurals joined at the site 
with high strength bolts. He adds: 
“There is definitely a place for the 
technique.” 


e Summing Up—lIt’s curious that 
often the first things discovered 
about a process are the best ones. 
At least one welding engineer be- 
lieves that the simple pressure weld 
is the best. “You simply heat two 
edges and jam them together. If 
someone will invent a way to do 
this consistently and easily, every- 
one will be able to get top grade 
welds consistently. Welding time is 
the same for large or small pieces.” 

That’s the way the blacksmith 
used to do it. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StrrL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Tests Novel Control 
For Air Pollution 


Bag type filters for open hearth 
stacks being tried by Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 


HELP may be on the way for com- 
panies that want to dispose of solid 
particles in gases from their furnace 


chimneys. An antipollution system 
is being tested on open hearth 
stacks at the South San Francisco 
plant of Bethlehem Pacific Coast | 
Steel Corp. 


e King Size Vacuum Cleaner—The 
system includes seven glass fabric 
bags, designed to withstand high 
temperatures. They’re impregnat- 
ed with silicone. Each bag is | ft 
in diameter and 20 ft long. 

The unit operates like a vacuum 
cleaner; a fan draws gases from the 
open hearth chimney and forces 
them into the bags, where filter ac- 
tion removes solid material. 

Bags are emptied periodically by 
reversing the flow of gases. Group- 
ing and valving of the bags permit 
continuous cleaning of stack gases. 


e Anticipated Rules — Several 
months ago, when the company 
foresaw regulations to control air 
pollution in the San Francisco Bay 
area, it began a study of solids in 
chimney gases and possible ways to 
remove them, reports L. A. Ander- 
son, general manager of the plant. 


First phase of the program was 
to find out how much and what 
kind of solids were being blown out | 
the stacks. The material was found 
to be mostly metallic oxides, neither | 
toxic nor corrosive. 


Currently, the bag house is being 
tested as a collection system. Other 
devices, such as electrostatic precipi- 
tators and scrubbers, may be tried. 
High temperatures and large vol- 
umes of gases generated by the steel- 
making process make it hard to find 
a collector that’s effective. 


After evaluating a number of sys- 
tems, the company will install 
equipment to meet or exceed pro- 
posed smoke abatement regulations. 


Titanium Ingot Melting 
Process Cuts Impurities 


A NEW titanium ingot melting 
technique can hold oxygen and ni- 
trogen contamination under 0.1 
per cent, says Johnson & Funk Met- 
allurgical Corp., Wooster, Ohio, a 
subsidiary of Mallory-Sharon Corp. 
The patented process is used to melt 
ingots 12 in. in diameter. 


Because oxygen and nitrogen are 
major contaminants, ingots are 
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) usually melted in a vacuum or inert 


/ atmosphere. 
) not solve the problem of oxygen and 


But the method does 


nitrogen within the metal itself. 
Johnson & Funk’s solution: Arc 


melting of titanium and its alloys 


with an electrode containing tita- 


nium and another metal. (Not iden- 
| tified, it is more’reactive to oxygen 
} and nitrogen than titanium.) 


© Operation—A consumable tita- 
nium electrode and a small percent- 


age of the contaminant removing 
i metal is placed in the furnace well. 


] The second metal boils off at about 
-2730° F (below titartium’s boiling 


{ point). 


The gas expands around 


_the arc and combines with the ni- 


i trogen and oxygen in the titanium. 


The resulting highly volatile ox- 
ides are drawn off and do not re- 
combine with the titanium. Em- 


_brittlement problems are eased; the 


solubility limit of oxygen in a vac- 
uum melted titanium ingot is re- 


| duced from 12 per cent to less than 


( 0.1 per cent. 


Johnson & Funk specializes in 


' vacuum melting of special alloy 
; steels, 


titanium, zirconium, and 


| other special metals, as well as pro- 


—r 


ducing strip, wire, foil, and special 
shapes in those materials. 


THIS 70,000 LB BULL GEAR manufac- 
tured by De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., will drive the atomic 


merchant ship, N. $. Savannah. The 
gear is 176 in. in diameter and 48 in. 
across its face. It will deliver power 
to the ship's single propeller. The 587 
ft hull is being built in the yards of 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., and is expected to be ready 
for launching late this summer 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Government Purchases Lag 


Replacements are far off the pace, distributors are told. 
Only the Navy has kept up. Also, a new trade-in program 
may help some on replacement buying 


MACHINE tool distributors wrestled 
with some of their industry’s most 
painful problems at their meeting 
with government spokesmen in 
Washington. 


Members of the American Ma- 
chine Tool Distributors’ Associa- 
tion were told: Although govern- 
ment is sympathetic to the indus- 
try’s troubles, and although most 
of them will be solved, there is lit- 
tle chance for immediate relief. 


One bright note: The Office of 
Civil & Defense Mobilization de- 
cision in the Greers Ferry Case 
(STEEL, Mar. 9, p. 38). 

In this case, a domestic turbine 
builder was awarded the contract 
even though a foreign bidder 
was 17 per cent under the low 
American bid. (The maximum al- 
lowed is 12 per cent—if it runs 
more, the foreign builder gets the 
contract.) 

Cheering this decision, distribu- 
tors are anxious to get the same 
policy applied to government pur- 
chases of machine tools. 

Here are a few problems aired: 


e Armed services lag on replace- 
ment purchases, but it’s an old 
story ... retold. 

Despite professed concern on the 
part of the armed services in main- 
taining up-to-date production facili- 
ties, spending is lagging far behind 
schedule. The refreshing exception 
is the Navy. 

A total of $40 million was ap- 
propriated for the year ending in 
June, 1959. The Navy and Air Force 
got $20 million each; the Army took 
nothing. The Navy has spent 
roughly $17 million. The Air 
Force diverted about $17 million 
into other programs, gave $1 million 
to the Air Materiel Command (still 
unspent), and Pentagon officials are 
guessing that none of the remaining 
Air Force money will be used. 

So, it looks as if less than half 


of the money appropriated for 
modernization will be used for that 
purpose. This has been true every 
year since 1952. 


© Pool order program now has con- 
tracts totaling $221 million. 

That represents 14,892 machine 
tools, about 92 per cent of the num- 
ber that will be covered. Leo A. 
Hoegh, director, Office of Civil & 
Defense Mobilization, says he con- 
siders the program now “in full 
force.” Contracts with 86  pro- 
ducers have been signed. They can 
be activated immediately in an 
emergency. 


e More surplus machines will reach 
the market this year. 

Roughly 24,000 government- 
owned machines may be declared 
excess. Of these, about 5000 will 
go into the national industrial 
equipment reserve; another 1000 
will be swept up by other govern- 
ment agencies. 

So 18,000 to 20,000 will be de- 
clared surplus. Of these, 10,000 will 
go to schools; 2500 are more than 18 
years old; 1200 to 1500 are in sad 
shape or are too specialized to be 


marketable. The remainder, maybe 
5000, will be offered for sale. 


e Trade-in program will free some 
dollars for government replacement. 


Soon to be inaugurated, a new 
policy of the Department of Defense 
will permit the services to trade in 
the old machines when they are 
replaced. This can be done by sell- 
ing to the highest bidder, whether 
it’s the new machine builder, a 
machine dealer, or a user. The 
money from the old machine can 
be applied to the new one. 

Heretofore, the old machine had 
to go through complex screening. 
Then if it was sold as surplus, the 
money reverted to the Treasury 
Department’s miscellaneous receipts. 
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A punched tape guides these Heliarc welding torches through complex cycles. 
fixtures produce control fins for a missile—four at a time. The inset shows the 
elongated dorsal fin and the control fin 


Tape Controlled Welding 
Is Paying Off at Convair 


Missilemaker reports advantages include: Short setup time, 
precision, and repeatability. Single unit handles two jobs 
automatically in turning out Terrier fins 


THE sleek dorsal fin on the back 
of the Terrier surface-to-air guided 
missile is airfoil contoured; it takes 
730 spotwelds to keep it in shape. 
The Terrier’s control fin requires 
430 spotwelds. 

One welding machine is doing 
both jobs automatically. 


e Payoff—Biggest advantage of the 


new machine is that it can be 
switched from one job to another in 
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a few minutes by changing the 
tape in the control and changing 
the fixtures on the table of the 
machine. 

Other advantages of the machine 
being used at the Pomona, Calif., 
plant of Convair, a division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp.: It can turn 
out welds at high speed (2532 an 
hour on the control fins), while 
holding close tolerances on weld 
location (within 0.010 in.). 


These 


¢ Machine Control—The machine 
was designed by Linde Co., a di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York. It was built to Linde 
specifications at the Welding Ma- 
chine Div., Expert Tool & Die Co. 
Inc., Detroit. 

Four mechanized Heliare spot- 
welding torches are mounted on 
individual ball-bushing slides. They, 
in turn, are located on a_hori- 
zontal beam attached by a knee 
section to a set of horizontal cross 
slides. 

Because the airfoil parts are not 
flat, the table tilts 20 degrees in 
either direction so that the torches 
will be perpendicular to the parts 
at any weld position. Each torch 
covers a 20 by 20 in. area. 

The punched tape contains all 
the necessary information to posi- 
tion the cross slides, control table 
tilt, select the right torch or 
torches, and pick weld time and 
weld current. 
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Suffixes and prefixes with a cylindrical 


‘roller bearing number spell a big 
difference in price and service... 


) Cylindrical roller bearings are manufactured in the vari- with confidence that the bearing you order will be the 
_ ations shown above, as well as many others. They are bearing you get. Call our nearest branch. 

_ supplied with separators of cast bronze or pressed steel. 
_ Some have a full complement of rollers, no separators. . Straight inner race; separator; retaining rings in outer race. 


: - . Single flanged inner race; separator; retaining rings i t : 
| Each can be called interchangeable with the other, yet Seeks f Bice ibn fie 


none are. All variations are priced differently and each is 
designed to fit particular applications. 


- Double flanged outer race; bronze separator; single flanged inner race. 


il 
2 
3 
4. Double flanged inner race; straight outer race; bronze separator. 
5. Straight inner race; double flanged outer race; bronze separator. 
6 


If ie buy or authorize replacement bearing purchases, . Double flanged inner race; single flanged outer race; retainer on 


make certain you order by all suffixes and prefixes... opposite side; non-separable; steel retainer. 
Bearings, Inc. have complete stocks of all types in all sizes 7. Double flanged inner race; single flanged outer race, retainer on 
and can advise which is best for each application . . . Buy opposite side; non-separable; full roller, no separator. 


BEARINGS, INC. 


OHIO: Akron Canton « Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Columbus ¢ Dayton * Elyria® Hamiltons Lima * Lockland ¢ Mansfield * Toledo * Youngstown ¢ Zanesville 
INDIANA: Ft. Wayne « Indianapolis * Muncie * Terre Haute» PENNSYLVANIA: Erie * Johnstown ° Philadelphia Pittsburgh * York 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston © Huntington ¢ Parkersburg ® Wheelinge NEW JERSEY: Camden 

NEW YORK: Buffalo, Balanrol Corp. MARYLAND: Baltimore DELAWARE: Wilmington 


DIXIE BEARINGS,INC. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville» GEORGIA: Atlantae KENTUCKY: Louisville» LOUISIANA: Baton Rouge » New Orleans ‘ 
N. CAROLINA: Charlotte * Greensboro» S$. CAROLINA: Greenville e TENNESSEE: Chattanooga * Kingsport * Knoxville * Nashville 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


As molten steel pours from the ladle into an ingot mold, a pressure gun sprays 


tiny lead pellets into the flow. 


The operation is timed with a stopwatch 


Bessemers Used at Lorain 


To Make Leaded Steel 


Converters help meet growing demand for metal that’s easier 
to machine; consistent shop practice and new laboratory 
equipment assure better quality 


DEMAND for leaded steel is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

You can expect to see continued 
building and expansion of facilities 
to make it. 

One of the newer installations is 
at National Tube Div., Lorain, 
Ohio, United States Steel Corp. 
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e Why It’s Gaining—Known for its 
machinability, leaded steel is gain- 
ing popularity among makers of 
screw machine products. End prod- 
ucts are varied for use in house- 
hold appliances, automotive and 
electrical equipment, and light in- 
dustrial or business machinery. 


Advantages of leaded steel over 
other types: Lower cost per finished 
part because of improved tool life 
and increased cutting speeds, and 
excellent machined finishes. 


© The Process—Three welded shell, 
acid bessemer converters are used 
at Lorain. They make leaded steel 
in 60 ton heats. 

The metal, before leading, is a 
special, resulfurized, free machining 
steel. 

As molten steel is poured from 
the ladle into ingot molds, lead pel- 
lets, screened on plus 20-minus 40 
mesh, are sprayed into the stream 
with an air pressure gun. Before 
air is forced into the lead pressure 
storage tank, it passes through an 
electric dryer. That prevents mois- 
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NOW -A NEW 
“Push Button” FLYING SHEAR 


NO DOWN TIME to change cut length or synchronization 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


HALLDEN 


THE SHEARING SPECIALISTS 


THE HALLDEN MACHINE COMPANY-THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT | 
Associates: The W. H. A. Robertson & Co., Ltd., Bedford, England — Se en : Ps 


y 
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Dial above pressure storage tank indicates weight of lead pellets it holds. Read- 
ings before and after pouring tell how much lead is used in a heat of steel 


ture from collecting in the tank and 
interrupting flow of pellets in the 
gun. 


e How Lead Is Measured—Most 
leaded steels contain 0.15 to 0.35 
per cent lead. At National Tube, 
the addition is about 7 lb per ton 
of steel. 

The storage tank is weighed be- 
fore and after each heat is poured, 
to determine the exact amount of 
lead used. 

Hoods for a fume exhaust system, 
extending to the tops of ingot molds, 
obscure the level of steel as ingots 
are poured. Addition of lead is 
timed with a stopwatch. 

Pouring time for each ingot, time 
of the addition, and air pressure in 
the lead storage tank are carefully 
controlled. 

As a heat of six, 10 ton ingots is 
poured, there are marked, predeter- 
mined changes in head pressure in 
the ladle; they’re most evident in 
the pouring of the fifth and sixth in- 
gots. Storage tank pressure and ad- 
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dition time are varied to put the 
right amount of lead in the steel. 


© Quality Control—It’s the prac- 
tice of leaded steel producers to 
make metallurgical tests on each in- 
got (instead of each heat, as for 
other types of steel). To test the 
leaded product and improve quality 
control on other bessemer and open 
hearth steels, the company has in- 
stalled new equipment for spectro- 
graphic analysis and wet chemical 
testing. 

A spectrometer analyzes content 
of a sample in about 2 minutes. A 
single reading gives analyses for 13 
elements; dual readings measure as 
many as 17 elements present in a 
sample. 

Each ingot is tested for proper 
lead diffusion. Saw cut cross sec- 
tions are heated to around 1300° F 
and held at that temperature for 
about 10 minutes. Size and distri- 
bution of beads of lead, on the 
sawed surface, indicate the degree 
of dispersion in the sample. 


Heaters Fight Rust 
In Plant Warehouses 


Units mounted in ceiling with fog 
eliminators keep stocks of pipe 
warm and dry 


FLEXIBLE heating equipment can 
reduce rust damage to steel prod- 
ucts while they’re being made, proc- 
essed, or stored. 

Overhead heaters and fog elimi- 
nators keep stored steel pipe warm 
and dry at the Etna and Ambridge 
(Pa.) plants of Spang-Chalfant Div., 
National Supply Co., a subsidiary of 
Armco Steel Corp. The units were 
made by L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 
Linden, N. J. 


¢ Mounted in Ceiling—Large areas 
with high ceilings are kept warm 
by overhead revolving heaters with 
four way discharge outlets. Fans 
blow air downward, through steam 
coils and discharge outlets, to the 
working level. 

In the finished goods warehouse 
and the shipping department for 
small electrical conduit, ten of the 
units heat two 86 by 378 ft bays. 
Pipe is stacked high in racks to save 
space; all sides of the stored mate- 
rial are heated uniformly, prevent- 
ing local cold spots and moisture 
accumulation that could cause rust 
damage. 


e Warm Air Curtain —JIn areas 
where large doors are often opened 
for truck and freight car loading, 
door heaters blow warm air down- 
ward, producing an air screen that 
tempers cold air entering the build- 
ing. The heaters also bring the tem- 
perature of the air around the doors 
back to normal shortly after they 
are closed. 


¢ Moisture Removed — Steam from 
pipe cleaning and pickling tanks is 
dissipated by fog eliminators. Fans 
blow air horizontally through steam 
heated coils and over the tanks. 
Moist air is then exhausted through 
the roof with dyehouse fans. 

Similar defogging equipment dis- 
poses of steam from the galvaniz- 
ing tanks. 

Moist air is carried away by a 
hood and blower over the galvaniz- 
ing furnace. 
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The Sherritt nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, 
i Alberta, puts chemistry to work recovering nickel from a 
| concentrate by an ammonia pressure leach process. 


Sherritt’s nickel refinery represents a most significant advance in the 


e@ | 
art of hydrometallurgy. Conventional smelter/electrolytic refinery tech- I 11 C 7 1 
niques are replaced by a more efficient and more economical chemical refir } 1 | } o 


process. The process, developed during four years of intensive pilot 


plant studies, is unique in its use of low pressure, low temperature in a new era of 
ammonia leaching, followed by hydrogen reduction of metallic nickel 

from the aqueous solution. Three hundred and forty tons of nickel hyd rometallurgy 
concentrate are processed each day with a yield of 35 tons of nickel, 


10 tons of copper residue, and 1000 pounds of cobalt. 


FOOTE MINERAL COMPANY is the exclusive sales agent for Sherritt nickel and 
cobalt in the United States and Canada. For product literature, prices, and 
delivery information, contact the Foote Mineral Company, 411S Eighteen West 


Ss H ERRITT Chelten Building, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


eeerenicessngetiormaan MUN 


SHERRITT GORDON MINES LIMITED 
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Teamwork and Standards Patrol Material Costs 


EVERY FRIDAY morning, the door closes on a 
fourth-floor conference room at Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland. For 2 hours a team of specialists, 
the production-engineering committee, is in ses- 
sion. Its job is twofold: 

First, it scrutinizes drawings for every new prod- 


uct and component to assure a good marriage 
of product performance and manufacturing feasi- 
bility. Second, any troublesome products already 
in production are reviewed to figure better ways 
to design or make them. 

Pete Rusnov, committee chairman and manager 


COST CRISIS . . . How To Beat It 


How To Get More 
From Materials 


Warner & Swasey managers confer at a production-engineering committee meeting. 
They’re checking for end product performance and part producibility. Seated left to 
right are: R. T. Hook, chief metallurgist; Dave Meikle, chief inspector; John Alton, 
manager of standards department; Jack Lundbeck, assistant manager of the methods 
department; Art Heidenreich, manager, shop tool design; William Depenbrok, shift 
superintendent; George Kluter, works engineer; Joe Biley, chief draftsman. Not pic- 
tured is Pete Rusnov, manager of the methods department, committee chairman 


THE metalworking manager prob- 
ably has no job more difficult than 
that of selecting the right material. 
Yet few jobs can be more important 
to a company’s profit and loss state- 
ment. 

Materials often account for 25 to 
50 per cent of the cost of making a 
product. They also influence most 
other manufacturing costs by the 
way they submit to, or resist, ma- 
chining, forming, welding, casting, 


As materials take an ever bigger portion of total costs, their heat treating, and the host of other 


optimum use becomes the concern of every department. 


Here are tips that may help you 
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fabrication methods. 
The critical nature of decisions 
on materials by metalworking man- 


STEEL 


| 
agers makes this area one of the key 


of the methods department, figures that most of 
the recommendations and changes his group 
makes would be caught sooner or later in the 
course of production. “But with our approach,” 
he adds, “we catch the troubles in the design 
stage, long before a year or two of shop trial and 
error, a host of red tape, and a few thousand 
dollars has gone down the drain trying to solve 
what should have been corrected on the drawing 


board.” 


e Materialsk—Mr. Rusnov estimates that 5 to 10 
per cent of the drawings reviewed by the com- 
mittee call for some kind of a change in mate- 
rials to improve part performance, or to ease the 
production job. The figure is low because the en- 
gineers who make the drawings have a list of 
standard materials to work with, easing their job 
of selection. 

The standards program was started in 1946 by 
Paul C. Haar, chief standards engineer. Since 
then, he and Robert T. Hook, chief metallurgist, 
who is W&S’s final authority on materials, have 
continued to push the program. It has reduced 
the variety of materials used by W&S and has 
cut into the number of forms and sizes stocked. 

Here, for example, is a summary of the bar 
stock standard: 


Steels To Be Carburized 


AISI C 1118 is to be used for parts that are sub- 
jected to light working loads or stresses. 

AISI 4615 is to be used for parts subjected to mod- 
erate stresses or working loads. 

AISI 3310 is to be used where working loads or 
stresses on the parts will be high. 


Steels To Be Through Hardened 


AISI 4140 is to be used for cross sections up to 
214 in. 


Here are some 


AISI 4150 is to be used for cross sections over 2!/, 
in. 

AISI 4340 is to be used for through hardened parts 
that require an extra tough core (such as pinions 
that drive large gears in high tooth-load appli- 
cations). 


Steels To Be Induction Hardened 


AISI 1045 is used for parts that require no heat 
treating and for those that require induction 
hardening of specific areas for wear resistance. 


Those seven steels are used for all but the extra- 
special jobs at W&S. All specifications for alloys 
other than those in the standard must first be 
reviewed and approved by Mr. Hook. 


Sizes 


In addition to the standardization of alloys, each 
material has been standardized on bar stock sizes. 
For example, C 1118 cold-finished round bars 
can be specified in diameter increments of 1/16 
in. up to 2 in., and increments of 1% in. to 27% 
in. Over that size, all C 1118 is hot rolled. 

Similar size specifications are written for all 
bar stock materials. 


Results 


The seven standard bar stock classifications 
have replaced 11 that were used for the same 
jobs. The standardization of bar stock sizes has 
eliminated more than 400 sizes from inventory. 

In addition to the reduction in inventory costs, 
purchasing costs have been trimmed. Virtually 
no bar stock material used to be bought in mill 
lots. Now, at least one-half the bar stock tonnage 
is bought from the mills in lot sizes, saving from 
20 to 40 per cent on those purchases. 


suggestions on 


A purchasing department sugges- 


challenges in industry’s continuing 
Cost Crisis. 


e Broad Responsibility—The wide 
variety of materials and forms 
makes selection and supervision of 
application too big for any one man 
or department, including purchas- 
ing, production, and engineering. 
Yet all have a role to play. As one 
company president told STEEL: 
“The job of getting and using the 
best material is the job of everyone 
interested in seeing the company 
make a profit.” 
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what you should expect the three 
departments to contribute to mate- 
rial utilization and tips on what you 
might look for to boost material 
efficiency in your company. 


Purchasing 


Buyers at Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., were plagued with rush re- 
quests for odd sized sheets that were 
not in the company’s large inven- 
tory. It frequently meant that or- 
ders had to be placed with ware- 
houses. 


tion to buy a coil processing line 
was agreed on. Now sheets are slit 
and sheared from standard coils. 
First year savings in scrap and in 
material costs run to nearly $150,- 
000. 


With the approval of both the 
engineering and production depart- 
ments, buyers at Lombard Gov- 
ernor Corp., Ashland, Mass., now 
buy an extruded shape that’s proc- 
essed into the company’s sprockets 
for chain saw drives. The tooth 
form requires no machining. Hot 
extrusion and cold drawing give the 
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Redesign Crops 70 Per Cent off Part Cost 


A switch to heat treatable stainless steel helped pro- 
duction men eliminate the difficult job of overlaying 
the hard surfacing deposits (shaded areas) on these 
discholders for atomic reactor valves 


A NEW material, looser tolerances, and a simpler shape 
have cut the number of manhours needed to make an 
atomic reactor component from 110 to 29.62. 

Since the most troublesome production operations were 
eliminated, rejects are down and scheduling is better. 
The total saving is over 70 per cent of the original cost. 


© The Part—The discholder that underwent redesign is 
part of a parallel double disc gate valve that’s used to 
control the flow of water in the primary loops of atomic 
reactors. The design point is usually 2500 psi at 650° F. 

Good surface finishes are musts to preclude accumula- 
tion of radioactive deposits in crevices. 


By JOHN P. THOREL 


Manager, New Apparatus Section 
Atomic Equipment Dept. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Cheswick, Pa. 


© Old Way—Type 304 stainless steel was selected for the 
base material because of its good anticorrosion properties. 
Overlays of a hard surfacing material were put where 
mating parts might be subject to undue wear. 

Turning out the discholders took 25 production opera- 
tions. Although plans called for only 80.25 hours on 
each piece, it was learned that the hard surface overlays 
were difficult to place and seldom were perfect the first 
time. Time spent.was averaging 110 hours. 


© New Way—The first step in redesign was to use a 
hardenable stainless steel (Type 410) to eliminate the 
pernickety job of hard surfacing. Once this decision was 
made, a new sequence of operations was worked on until 
a 14 stage process was accepted by manufacturing. 

The new method is timed at 29.62 manhours, including 
setup. By processing four or eight parts at a time through 
four of the machining operations, the time it takes to 
turn out one of the new discholders is 26.75 manhours. 
Further, tolerances were relaxed, so the parts can be 
made in an average machine shop with no special skills 
required. 

Here are some direct comparisons of operation times 
(including setup) before and after: 

Milling used to take nearly 33 hours a part, vs. less 
than 7 hours now. 

Grinding used to take about 9 hours; it has been 
eliminated. 

Hard surfacing used to take an allowed 8 hours; heat 
treating takes only 1 hour, including sandblast. 


same tolerances that used to be ob- 
tained by milling—and the manu- 
facturing cost is cut 50 per cent. 


e Direct Line—The purchasing de- 
partment is the central authority on 
materials. It is the company’s di- 
rect line with venders. 

The trend is to capitalize on the 
material information in the pur- 
chasing department and to put it 
to work throughout the manufac- 
turing cycle—the purchasing agent 
becomes a manager of materials. 
This can pay off both before mate- 
rials are specified by the engineer 
and after the production order goes 
to the shop. 

It did for an instrument builder 
whose general purchasing agent 
took a second look at the drawing 
of a cam for a new machine. The 
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part was a close cousin to a variety 
of steel extrusions a vender had 
shown him. The purchasing agent 
checked with the designer, then the 
vender. The cams are now being 
sliced from an extrusion for less than 
half their original estimated cost. 


Such assignments are in addition 
to the PA’s conventional jobs of 
protecting the company with mul- 
tiple sources, of buying economical 
quantities of all products, and of 
taking advantage of economic 
changes to get the best possible 
price. 


Production 


Manufacturing men at Universal 
Engineering Co., Frankenmuth, 
Mich., suggested a tryout of Cop- 
perweld’s leaded 52100 steel in 
place of standard 52100 for one of 


¢ Proving Ground—The manufac- 
turing line is the final authority on 
whether material is being used 
properly. 

Production men are expected to 
spot troubles that can be traced to 
materials—then ask for a re-evalua- 
their drill bushings. Result: Ma- 
chining costs alone dropped 15 per 
cent, enough to permit an 8 per 
cent cut in the selling price. 


A foreman at one of the country’s 
leading farm machinery builders 
noted the difficulties in machining 
a high alloy shaft. He asked the 
engineers to consider an easier-to- 
cut alloy, then induction harden 
the critical wear areas. The idea 
reduced machining costs by more 
than 20 per cent and also reduced 
scrap. 
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tion. Look for chances to use 
shaped parts to eliminate machin- 
ing, materials that can be machined, 


' formed, or fabricated more easily. 


The sage who said, “we only make 
money on the portion of the mate- 
rial we ship as a finished product,” 
pinpointed the production depart- 


) ment’s responsibility to that part of 
' material cost which must be writ- 
j ten off as scrap, rework, and inef- 
i ficient processing. 


Engineering 


At an industrial machinery mak- 


* er’s plant, 2500 lb pieces of stock 
) were being whittled to 1200 Ib 
parts. 
_tipathy toward large piles of ma- 


An engineer with an an- 


chining chips, found the company 
could buy the part as a casting, 
then do only light finish machin- 
ing. Saved: About $1000 in ma- 


» terial costs, an expensive amount 
_ of machining. 


Robert D. Halverstadt, 


con- 


¢ sultant, Materials Services Dept., 
) General Electric Co., New York, 
¢ says that: 
} ber that production cost levels are 
» set in the engineering phase, and 
} the design can do more to influence 


“Above all else, remem- 


profit and loss than any other single 


| link in the product chain.” 


One of the industry’s oldest, sad- 


_ dest stories is about the number of 
parts that are overdesigned—the 
_ shaft with a tolerance of 0.0001 in. 
that’s slipped into a gear with a bore 


tolerance of +0.005. One aircraft 
production man lamented that with 
the new materials, every time his 


engineers cut the tolerance by one- 


thousandth, he had to add an op- 
eration to the manufacturing cycle, 
and he could count on a 10 per 
cent increase in scrap rates. 


e Cost Tips—Here are some sug- 
gestions by the experts that can 
help an engineer keep material costs 
in line: 

Specify dimensional tolerances no 
closer than necessary for proper per- 
formance of the part. Close toler- 
ances add to the number of opera- 
tions in the shop and increase the 
scrap rate. 

Whenever possible, specify mate- 
rials that are carried in your com- 
pany’s inventory. A shift to a 
special adds to purchasing and in- 
ventory costs. 
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When standard materials will 
lead to excessive manufacturing 
costs, consider going to special ma- 
terials or shapes; it may be that the 
extra costs incurred in the special 
purchase will be offset by savings 
in manufacturing. 

When a part must be heat treat- 
ed, give as broad a hardness range 
as is practical. A broader range 
may permit batch heat treating of 
a variety of parts, cutting processing 
costs. 


Setting It Up 


In the last ten years the cost of 
materials used by metalworking has 
leaped nearly 70 per cent. In ad- 
dition, emphasis placed on the more 
efficient use of manpower has re- 
sulted in cost cutting in some other 


areas, but it has increased the share 
that materials take from the total 
cost budget. Materials have already 
become the most important facet of 
the Cost Crisis in some plants. 

Few men are competent to handle 
a complete program by themselves. 
Even in the plants like Douglas Air- 
craft Co., where one executive has 
the central authority for materials, 
all departments are expected to 
share in the responsibility for get- 
ting the most out of all materials 
used. 

The team approach is probably 
the simplest and most effective. One 
of its big advantages: Policies and 
decisions become more acceptable 
to all departments. As one spokes- 
man puts it: “They are not likely 
to scuttle the boat if they are part 
of the crew.” 


Enter the Competition 


Your entry may be a winner in STEEL’s second annual Cost Crisis 


Awards Competition. Tell us how your company beat the Cost Crisis 


through more efficient use of materials. 


Four areas are being explored. Your entry may represent one, 


or a combination of them: 


1. The substitution of a tailored shape for standard mill products, 


or vice versa. 


. The use of a standard purchased material instead of a special, 


or vice versa. 


. The standardization of two or more separate purchases into one. 


. The substitution of one alloy for another of the same basic 


material. 


The result may be savings in material cost, or in the cost of manu- 


facturing a product. 


Write today for your Cost Crisis Awards kit. 


Address: 


The Cost Crisis Editor 


STEEL 
Penton Bldg. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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PROJECT 
ALERT 

AT WORK | 
FOR YOU "* 


FIRST: Udylite introduced its plating barrel reconditioning and replacement plan. It 
has worked and is working, just as promised, for the many customers who 
have taken advantage of this service. 


SECOND: Udylite offered an unmatchable service for modernizing old rectifiers to give 
them the benefit of the latest high efficiency rectifier developments. 


THIRD: Now, Udylite offers a no charge technical service for the inspection of your 
Udylite Full Automatic machines and the recommendation of what is needed 
to put them in top operating conditions. 


THE PLAN AND THE PROMISE: 


Your Udylite representative will call on you and offer this special service: 
1 « A factory-trained service man will call at your plant, at your convenience, to determine 
if your machines need service and/or parts. 


2. If they are needed, he will give you, at that time, a quotation at the special low prices 
established for this Project Alert program. 


3. On your acceptance of the quotation, parts will be shipped promptly from a special 
department at Udylite. When they arrive at your plant, the Udylite service man will 
return and supervise your people in their installation. 


THE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Complete machine inspection without charge to you. 


ee 


3. Udylite factory supervision in your plant. 


All three Project Alert plans are working. And all their 
advantages are yours for the asking. Your Udylite man 


corporation 


detro/t 11, michigan * world’s largest plating supplier 
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Old Lathe Modified, 
Used With Gun Drill 


/ OBSOLETE machines can often be 


adapted to new applications. 


An old lathe is used as a gun 
drill machine at Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Converted at a cost of $3600, it 
has paid for itself many times in 
_ production drilling. 


e Lathes Are Suitable—The con- 
version was suggested by engineers 
of Eldorado Tool & Mfg. Corp., 
| Milford, Conn., a gun drill manu- 
facturer. They said that lathes 
/ make suitable gun drill machines 
because. they’re rigid, and they op- 
erate with a minimum of vibra- 
tion. They can accommodate fix- 
tures and feed adjusting mecha- 
nisms. They can be powered to 
drive drills at high speeds. 


e Machine Modified—Bed ways of 
_ the lathe were resurfaced. A feed 
| system was installed, linking the 


) drill spindle and the lathe gearbox. 


It permits feeds of 0.0002 to 0.002 
in. per revolution. Because slow 
feed was desired, Ingersoll-Rand 
engineers substituted a worm drive 
for the original gear train. 

In most gun drill setups, either 
_ the drill or the work can be rotated. 
_ Drill rotation was chosen because 


most work was to be done on ir- 


regular shapes. 
The direct current variable motor 


' has a rheostat control and a tach- 


ometer to indicate revolutions per 
minute. Hole depth is controlled 
by an air valve, mounted on the 
lathe carriage. When the valve 
contacts a stop block on the bed 
ways, drilling is stopped. 


e Lubrication System—Coolant is 
forced through the rotating spindle, 
and down to the drill tip, by a 
Sealol fluid transfer. The Vickers 
vane pump, driven by a 10 hp mo- 
tor, supplies 40 gallons of oil a min- 
ute. 

A centrifugal pump forces used 
oil through a filter and heat ex- 
changer, then back into the clean 
oil tank. The right oil pressure 
is maintained by a relief valve, with 
a high pressure gage mounted on 
the control panel. A low pressure 
gage warns when oil filters are 
clogged. 
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This device forms and welds 10 tons of hot-rolled steel into more than 5000 


sq ft of gratings in 8 hours. 


Its personnel requirements: One maintenance man 


Grating Making Is Automated 


Special machine notches steel bars, forms, and welds them 


into various sized floor sections. 
men to do the same operations 


A NEW assembly and welding ma- 
chine automatically turns out 5000 
sq ft of industrial floor grating in 
8 hours at Bustin Steel Products 
Inc., Dover, N. J. 

The job formerly required 24 
people; now only a maintenance 
man is needed. President Leo Bus- 
tin, who designed the machine, says 
the product is of higher quality. 
He thinks savings will eventually 
enable him to reduce its price. 


e Development — The machine 
took seven years to develop. Mr. 
Bustin started with a scale model 
to develop feeding and indexing 
mechanisms. 

The problem of getting the right 
kind of steel was solved with the 
help of Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, 
Pa., which developed a_ hot-rolled 
bar. Delicate adjustments required 
a high degree of uniformity in the 
metallurgical structure. It is par- 
ticularly vital in preforming to min- 
imize metal fatigue. 


e Characteristics—The grating is 


It formerly required 24 


a nonslip design and has no side 
bars. Half inch steel 1014 ft long 
is first cleaned in a Pangborn shot 
cleaning unit, then rapidly notched. 
A gravity feeder accepts the notched 
bars and feeds them to the auto- 
matic machine. 

Conveyor chains pick up the bars 
and place them in forming dies 
which can be changed to produce 
several patterns. 


e Joining — Bars are resistance 
welded by a 14 ton, multiple spin- 
dle machine. The firing sequence 
is adjustable. It welds the full 
height of the bar at formed contact 
points. As soon as one bar is 
welded, another falls automatically 
into place. 

Theoretically, any length could 
be produced, but widths are held to 
48 in. or less. 

After painting and drying, the 
grating is ready for shipment. Two 
more machines are being built. 
Mr. Bustin says he will shortly be 
making stainless steel gratings for 
chemical and food producers. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM LITERATURE OF LONG AGO ILLUSTRATE HARBISON-WALKER’S LEADERSHIP 


The Original METALKASE Basic Brick. From Harbison-Walker Manual 
1916: ‘““MrTALKASE Brick, a refractory of ingenious 
form, developed and perfected through several years’ 
service in actual open hearth practice. After its value 
in open hearth linings had been completely demon- 
strated, it was first placed on the market in 1916. These 
brick have been adopted with highly satisfactory re- 
sults in many steel plants and under conditions for 
which they are best suited have given two to three 
times the service of magnesite brick and many times 
that of silica brick.” 


The First Suspended Basic Roof built for Harbison-Walker’s pio- 
neering research in 1931. From AIME Proceedings, Volume 106 (1933): 
“‘Almost nothing was known regarding the behavior of 
magnesite brick in suspended construction; the time 
required for safe heating and cooling, limiting temper- 
atures at which hot patching could be attempted; the 
effects of relatively high thermal conductivity on 
hangers; probable heat losses; or the possibility of in- 
sulation. In order to secure needed data, an experi- 
ment was conducted at the plant of Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company at Hays, Pa.”’ 


Q9N2 


IN 1920... Chemically Bonded Basic Brick —In the year 1923 Harbison-Walker introduced the first 
chemically bonded magnesite-chrome refractory for which patents were granted in 1925. Through ensuing years, 
many millions of chemically bonded basic brick, a major portion of which were made with the metal casings, have 
become used as the standard type of basic brick in open hearth steel furnaces. 
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METALKASE 29-57 XXP 


TODAY a 


| Another Harbison-Walker 


Sprung Open Hearth roof of METALKASE 


Basic Open Hearth Roof 29-57 XXP at Homestead Works of 


United States Steel Corporation. 


'among the many 
'making service and tonnage records 


| With the all-basic open hearth furnace becoming An exceedingly important contributor to the 
/an economical reality the production of new excellence of this refractory developed specifically 
_ refractories having decidedly enhanced properties for this requirement, is the high purity magnesia 
_has been necessary. Harbison-Walker conven- produced by Harbison-Walker from Michigan 
tional and specialized basic refractories are fully brines. Fully stabilized as periclase of high den- 
meeting these requirements. sity, it is an important constituent of this refrac- 
A fundamental factor in the achievement of tory having outstanding properties for the 
the all-basic furnace is the metal encased basic particular application. 
brick pioneered more than forty years ago by The successful use of basic brick for roofs 
Harbison-Walker. Through constant research and contributes to greater severity of conditions im- 
extensive application experience, rapid evolu- posed upon other furnace parts. Harbison-Walker 
tionary progress has resulted in the successful use basic refractory products long established with 
of the metal encased brick for the open hearth unequalled records, together with the newer 
roofs as well as for other furnace parts. METAL- specialized brands, fulfill these rigid requirements 
KASE 29-57 XXP internally plated metal encased for bottoms — walls — and regenerator checkers 
brick are used in both sprung and suspended and make the ALL-INCLUSIVE, ALL-BASIC 
open hearth roof constructions of all designs with Open Hearth Steel Furnace a reality. 


excellent service records. 


HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES CO. 


and Subsidiaries General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
World’s Most Complete Refractories Service 
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L-D PROCESS 
BASIC OXYGEN PROCESS 
OXYGEN STEELMAKING 


Which is which—How do they differ? 


L-D PROCESS in action 


In the rapidly broadening use of 
oxygen in steelmaking, various names 
have been applied to differing, and 
even the same, oxygen steel processes. 


To clarify terminology, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has as- 
signed the description BASIC OXY- 
GEN PROCESS as the generic term for 
any basic steelmaking process wherein 
oxygen gas above atmospheric concen- 2 sé 
tration is a dominant factor. The Amer- Charging molten iron 
ican Iron and Steel Institute defini- 
tion is “The term ‘basic oxygen steel’ 
is used to define a steel which is con- 
sidered to be the equivalent of basic 
open-hearth steel, and whose residual 
nitrogen content is not in excess of 


0.007 per cent.” 


Specification writing societies in- 
cluding the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and the American Petro- 
leum Institute have applied the same 
terminology. The American Bureau of 
Shipping has also used the same gen- 
eral terminology with certain added 
qualifications. 


Charging scrap 


L-D Process Explained 
The L-D PROCESS, for which 


Kaiser Engineers is the exclusive U.S. 
licensor, is one of these BASIC OXY- 
GEN PROCESSES and the one in wid- 
est use today. Of approximately 70 
furnaces operating or building within 
this classification, 62 are the L-D 
PROCESS type. 


(The remaining 8 are rotating ves- 
sel processes which should not be con- 


fused with the L-D PROCESS. ) 
L-D PROCESS is the generally ac- 


cepted designation of the process where 
molten pig iron and scrap is subjected 
to high purity oxygen blown vertically 
onto its surface in an upright furnace. 


Blowing 


Tapping 


KAISER 


L-D Process Advantages 

Reasons for world-wide preference 
of the L-D PROCESS include faster 
production, better product quality, 
adaptability to a variety of hot metal 
analyses, and the low capital invest- 
ment of about $13 to $15 per annual 
ingot ton vs. $18 for electric furnaces 
and $33 for open-hearths. 


The L-D PROCESS has also been 
termed “Linz-Donau” (Linz on the 
Danube), “Linz-Donawitz,” location 
of the two originating steel plants in 
Austria and “Linzer Dusenverfahren” 
which has been interpreted as “Linz 
Jet Process.” Actually, no special sig- 
nificance is attached today in the U. S. 
to the letters “L-D” other than the fact 
that they specifically identify, in every 
part of the world, the generally pre- 
ferred process for adding new steel- 
making facilities. 


Complete Steel Plant by KE 


Kaiser Engineers designs and builds 
complete L-D PROCESS installations; 
also designs and builds complete steel 
plants including blast furnaces, open- 
hearth and electric furnace installa- 
tions, sinter plants, rolling mills, pipe 
mills, by-products plants, ore beneficia- 
tion, air pollution control and water 
treatment facilities. 


For complete new-plant or expansion 
service, from process design to start-up 
day, KE offers experience coupled with 
traditional Kaiser ingenuity. The L-D 
PROCESS is an example of KE’s capa- 
bility in the application of new devel- 
opments to the steel industry. 


For full information on L-D PROC. 
ESS or other KE services in steel plant 
design and construction, call or write 


KE at: 


Pittsburgh, 330 Grant St., AT 1-7992 
New York, 300 Park Ave., PL9-1100 
Oakland, 1924 Broadway, CR 1-2211 


Aenomecrs KAISER ENGINEERS “Sines sonnce” 


$. Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company - Oakland 12, California. New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
4861 Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Tokyo 
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Machine Shaves Gears with Small Number of Teeth 


ACCURATE control of surface fin- 
ish, profile, and lead on gears hav- 
ing 12 or less teeth is possible with 
the Red Ring rotary gear shaver. 


It utilizes a precision rotary cut- 
ter made in the form of an internal 
helical gear. The enveloping ac- 
tion of the cutter increases sur- 
face contact between the cutter and 
work gear profile. The manufacturer 
says the process produces smoother, 
more accurate tooth profiles on 
gears with small numbers of teeth 
than the method of meshing a gear 
and cutter externally. 


The new process requires a dif- 
ferent drive arrangement: The work 
drives the cutter instead of the other 
way around, as on conventional ro- 
tary gear shaving machines. 


In operation, the work gear is ro- 
tated while being traversed back 


and forth in mesh with the cutter. For more information, write Na- 
The gear is fed upward until proper tional Broach & Machine Co., 5600 
tooth size is reached. St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 


This Turret Lathe Tracer Has Four Cycles 


FOUR automatically controlled 
tracing cycles are possible with this 
new hydraulically controlled Jones 
& Lamson carriage tracer. 

It will trace through 180 degrees 
of tool travel while turning, with 
the feed toward or away from the 
headstock. It also will trace through 
180 degrees of tool travel while fac- 
ing, with feed toward or away from 
the spindle center line. 

Roughing or finishing tracing 
tools can be used from the square 
indexing turret. Complete size con- 
trol for diameter is accomplished 
with the conventional handwheel. 
The unit also can be used as a 
taper attachment, and, with a suit- 
able threading device, will produce 
tapered threads. 

Mounted on the rear of the cross 
slide carriage, the tracer does not 
interfere with normal operation ot 
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the square turret, the hexagon tur- 
ret, or with tooling positioned at 
the rear of the cross slide. Tem- 
plates and stylus are always in view 
of the operator and are clear and 
free from chips and coolant. 


For more _ information, write 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 


Unit Handles Acid Fumes 


FUME problems in continuous or 
batch pickling systems can be solved 
with a package ventilating unit that 
includes a scrubber, a transition sec- 
tion, and a fan. The unit will han- 


dle sulfuric, hydrochloric, and low 
concentrate nitric acid fumes. 

All parts of the scrubber and fan 
exposed to the air stream<are lined 
with neoprene. The scrubber is 
made of extruded polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) impingement baffles. Piping 
and spray nozzles are rigid PVC. 

For more information, write Rob- 
inson Ventilating Co., 252 Hender- 
son St., Zelienople, Pa. 


Double Ram Punch Press 
Handles Wide Materials 


THE KENCO Mark II-C will do 
the work of heavier, costlier presses 
usually needed for wide areas. 

It consists of two 5-ton, 123% in. 


Welding Carriage Eliminates Handwork 


THIS twin fillet machine carriage 
lets you automatically weld stiffen- 
ers, flanges, and other structural 
components from corner to corner. 
It eliminates costly manual weld- 
ing, required when using conven- 
tional machine carriages. 

Dual automatic wire feeds are 
featured on the heavy duty alumi- 
num carriage and power supply. Re- 
sult: Flexibility and ease of han- 
dling for a variety of structural fab- 
rication applications. Units are 
available for submerged or inert arc, 
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and other consumable welding proc- 
esses, 

Travel speed is controlled by an 
electronic governor and will not 
vary under load. Standard speed 
range is 1 to 60 ipm (higher speeds 
are optional). 

A central operator station is 
mounted on the welding carriage. 
It provides maximum efficiency and 
ease of operation. 

For more information, write L & 
B Welding Equipment Inc., 2424 
Sixth St., Berkeley, Calif. 


that permit 
punching to the center of 25 in. 
wide material up to 60 in. long. 
The new Kenco Cyclo-Safe roller 
clutch permits a central drive be- 
tween the two presses, eliminating 
torsional twist to the crankshaft, and 


deep throat presses 


allowing synchronization of the 
rams and even distribution of pow- 
er. 

The clutch can be operated man- 
ually or electrically. For more in- 
formation, write Kenco Mfg. Co., 
5211 Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. 


Balances Rotating Parts 


DESIGNED for ease of use by un- 
skilled operators in production line 
balancing of rotating parts, the five 
new Bear Bekomatic Balancers are 
capable of indicating unbalance 
vibration to 20 millionths of an 
inch. 

Three horizontal machines and 
two vertical machines will handle 
workpieces from 1 ounce to 400 
lb with up to 36 in. swing. 

Magnitudes of unbalance are 
shown by a large meter directly 
in front of the operator. The meter 
is calibrated for direct reading in 
terms of correction procedure. 


For more information, write Bear 


Mfg. Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


Plastic Material Does 
Variety of Repair Jobs 


VIRTUALLY any industrial repair 
job can be done with an epoxy- 
polyamide compound known as 
Plastic Mastic, says the manufac- 
turer. 

It has proved practical for re- 
pairing floors, walls, ceilings, ma- 
sonry, machinery, fixtures, tanks, 
pipes, and for filling breaks, holes, 
and cracks. The repair material 
can be used on concrete, metals, 
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NEW! 


added to Niagara’s exclusive front-to-back crankshaft series 


READY FOR YOU 


...a brand new addition to industry’s most advanced line 
of OBI’s! Years ahead of any press within its range, this 
45-ton newcomer is available plain or geared. The front- 
to-back arrangement of its 342” crankshaft is, of course, 
a distinguishing mark of Niagara’s famous Series E. 

No other OBI press design has been so widely acclaimed. 
And no wonder ... for no other OBI boasts so many 
unique advantages: 

Full support to wide dies. Greater resistance to off-center 
loading. Accurate alignment of slide with minimized 
tendency to cock. Crankshaft deflection minimized. Sub- 
stantially increased die life. Smoother, safer performance. 
Exposed overhanging gears, flywheel and other mecha- 
nisms eliminated. Less floor space. 


GET THE FULL STORY on this new 45- 
ton wonder-worker as well as the 4 other 
sizes in the Series E family (up thru 200-ton 
capacities, and 7/2” shaft diameters, stand- 
ard and automated models). Write for il- 
lustrated Bulletin 56. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS, BUFFALO Ii, N. Y. 


SCAN THESE COST-CUTTING PRODUCTION-BOOSTING FEATURES 


Rigid crankshaft with close coupled main bearings each side of 
crank pin. 

Widest spaced OBI gibbing (L to R) in the industry permits wider 
box section slide to rigidly support a greater slide face area of 
full JIC dimensions. Guiding of slide is closer to point of die 
operation because there is no flange interference with gibbing. 
Longest gibbing in the industry, exclusive multiple ‘'V’’ type, 
provides the most efficient guiding and accurate alignment of 
slide for greatest die life. a 

Fully concealed, yet readily accessible, driving mechanism. 
Enclosed, rigidly supported gearing operates in sealed oil bath. 
Low inertia, pneumatic friction clutch and brake operate directly 
on crankshaft — the slowest rotating shaft. 
Precision, hardened, longer-wearing steel gears. 

Rigid, compact all-steel, box type frame. 

Power slide adjustment and power inclining device operate with 
new, unequaled speed. 


OBI PRESSES =: 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston e Buffalo e Cleveland e Detroit e Indianapolis e New York e Pileelpia// Dinan in principal U.S. cities and major foreign countries. 
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wood, ceramics, glass, rubber, cloth, 
paper products, and most plastics. 

The material is ready for appli- 
cation when a white epoxy resin 
base and a black polyamide hard- 
ener are mixed until they become 
neutral gray. At room temperature, 
cured Plastic Mastic is hard to the 
touch in 4 hours, can be walked on 
in 8 hours. 

For more _ information, 
Williamson Adhesives Inc., 
Kimball Ave., Skokie, II. 


write 


8220 


Tool Detector Cuts 
Transfer Machine Cost 


FOR use on transfer machines, a 
tool detector eliminates separate 
probe and inspection heads, prevents 
processing of scrap parts, and pre- 
vents additional tool breakage. 

The electronic device detects the 
presence or absence of a tool, or 
even a part of a tool in cases where 
a small piece of drill or tap breaks 
off and remains in the workpiece. 
Mounted on bushing plates behind 
the regular drill bushing hole, the 
unit detects the tool as it passes 
through the bushing before or after 
machining. 

Elimination of probe and inspect- 
tion heads reduces over-all machine 
size and floor space requirements. 
Greatest saving potential is in 
eliminating processing of scrapped 
parts. When a tool breaks, the 
device shuts down the machine. 

For more information, write Cross 
Co., 17801 14-Mile Rd., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Crane and Hoist Drive 
Adjusts Speed to Load 


OPTIMUM lifting speed is assured 
with the V-S crane and hoist drive 
because it adjusts automatically to 
weight on the lift hook. 

The drive uses all of the available 
horsepower of the motor over the 
entire speed range, giving maximum 
hoisting speeds under normal loads, 
and safe speeds for heavy loads. 

Smooth acceleration and decelera- 
tion are provided for hoisting and 
lowering. It is impossible for the 
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operator to unintentionally reverse 
the drive. Smooth performance 
virtually eliminates shock loads to 
the mechanical equipment, reduces 
crane maintenance, and _ provides 
easier, more precise load position- 
ing. 

For more information, write Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., 
24701 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 


Hand Shear Has Higher 
Mechanical Advantage 


A COMBINATION eccentric-lev- 
erage operation on the Di-Acro 36 
in., hand operated shear provides 
greater mechanical advantage than 
is possible with a shear operated 
by leverage only. 

An inclined ram _ permits set- 
ting of the shear blades at an angle 
so that only the blade edge is in 
contact with the material, thus re- 
ducing shearing force or pressure. 
Up to 16 gage mild steel can be 
cut across the 36 in. width. 


The inclined ram also helps to 
counteract thrust and keep shear 
blades straight. Ram eccentrics are 
mounted back from the center line 
to hold the ram against guides. A 
downward and backward pull keeps 
the ram housing against the guides 


and allows an accurate blade 
clearance with die accuracy in 
shearing. 

For more information, write 


O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 619 Eighth 
Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


System Monitors Bearing 
And Process Temperatures 


THE FENWAL continuous, multi- 
point, temperature monitoring sys- 
tem detects and gives warning when 
the temperature at any protected 
point reaches a preselected high or 
low limit. 


It can be used to monitor bearing 
temperature in generators, turbines, 
pumps, and other rotating equip- 
ment, as well as temperatures in 
processes and processing equipment. 

An outstanding advantage of the 
system is its ability to monitor all 
points continuously. The sensing 
circuits employ no sampling or 
scanning devices. They are termi- 
nated in a multiple channel bridge 
network which receives all inputs 
simultaneously. 

Eliminating the need for scanning 
devices simplifies and increases the 
reliability of the system. It also 
insures instantaneous response to an 
abnormal condition at any point, re- 
gardless of the total number of 
points in the system. 

For more information, write Fen- 
wal Inc., Ashland, Mass. 


Liquid Detergent 
Cleans Buffed Parts 


HARDENED buffing and polishing 
compounds can be removed rapidly 
from most metals with a liquid de- 
tergent called Enthol 230. It pen- 
etrates and dissolves the compounds, 
forming soluble soaps which can 
be easily washed off. 

The detergent is effective for ul- 
trasonic cleaning. It causes cavita- 
tion to be produced at a lower 
energy level than other cleaning 
solutions, says the manufacturer. 
Improving the cavitation pattern 
brings a corresponding rise in clean- 
ing efficiency. 


The solution will last four to sive 
weeks in production without re- — 


plenishment. It has a brightening 
effect on copper and copper alloys. 

For more information, write En- 
thone Inc., subsidiary of American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Ultrasonic Impact Drill 
Has Automatic Tuning 


AN AUTOMATIC tuning control 
system frees the operator from con- 
stant readjustments when using the 
Glennite 100 watt impact drill. The 
instrument drills, slices, engraves, 
shapes, taps, broaches, dices, shaves, 
trepans, and machines. 


Adaptable for shaping of intricate 
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} parts to precision tolerances, the 
unit ultrasonically machines such 
) materials as ceramics, glass, silicon, 
, =e tungsten, granite, fer- 
rite, tungsten carbide, quartz, pre- 
| cious stones, and aluminum oxide. 

For more information, write Vi- 
-bro-Ceramics Div., Gulton Indus- 
| tries Inc., 212 Durham Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


| Automatic Diesinker 


Contours Full Circle 
PRECISION machining of contours 


with complex shapes and _ vertical 
|interior or exterior walls can be 
done on the Turchan Recipro-Matic. 
_A single switch changes the auto- 
-matic diesinker to a 360 degree 
contouring machine. 

As a diesinker, the system com- 
| bines automatic feed rate control, 


reciprocation, depth control, and in- 
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rect temper, diameter and finish. Uniformity of 

ies 

equipment makers choose Continental Wire because it pos- 
sesses these features dependably, in coil after coil. The ability 
to take intricate forming is an important reason why Continental 
cified for scores and scores of other products made 
with wire. Continental Curtain Screen wire, 19 gauge through 
20 gauge inclusive in size, is available in 500 pound to 650 pound 
catchweighi single length coils packed in Leverpac Drums for 
faster weaving with less down time, cleaner handling and better 
storage. For wire in practically any size, finish, temper or analy- 
low or medium low carbon steels, see Continental first! 
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Fine Finishes in Manufacturers’ Wire 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
KOKOMO & INDIANA 


PRODUCERS OF: Manufacturers’ Wire in many sizes, tempers and finishes, 
including Galvanized, KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, 
Liquor Finished, Bright and special shaped wire. Also Welded Wire Reinforcing 
Fabric Nails, Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. 
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OLLER & MFG. CO 


THE ELECTRIC CONTR 


Since 1937, EC&M has been the pioneer in the 
development of Automatic Positioning Screw- 
down Control Systems. With EC&M’s Punched 
Card System of scheduling, new operators can 
be quickly trained to produce greater tonnage to 
accurate tolerances—automatically. Since rolling 
is automatically maintained to specifications 
issued by the Metallurgical Department, the 


highest quality of the finished product is assured. 
With EC&M’s Punched Card System of auto- 


matic rolling, the operator can easily change from 
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automatic to manual control and back again. To 
change schedules, a new card is inserted in the 
card reader. Cards can be stored and re-used 
when an identical rolling schedule is needed. 


The EC&M Automatic Positioning Screwdown 
Control System can be furnished with Direct 
Reading Card System, IBM Card System or Slider 
Type Schedule Panel. 


Wréte for Bulletin 6550 


for complete information 


A single card containing the schedule for all 
passes is easily inserted in the Card Reader. 


With the card in place, the operator, by press- 


ing a single pushbutton once for each pass, 


positions the rolls accurately. There is no 


schedule to memorize. 


This 168-inch Reversing Roughing Mill is also equipped with 
ECa&M's Punched Card Automatic Positioning Screwdown Control System 
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M AT E R : A L S dexing or pick-feed. The pick-feed 


° ° | feature is infinitely adjustable for 
for Industrial or Decorative Uses rough) semibinich, eieinestn iceman 


Square holes | 


erations. 
THOUSANDS H & K facilities enable the perforating | The tracing stylus will auto- 
OF of all metals, wood, plastics and cloth matically follow the shape of the 


DIFFERENT fabrics. Perforated materials can be | 
: : : | master. 
PATTERNS furnished in sheets, coils, rolls or | E information 1c) one 
AVAILABLE plates. Fabricating services include OE Sic a Machi ° Co. P.O 
shearing, rolling, welding and forming. _ chan Follower Mac INO; a 
eecceccce Slots Box 657, Inkster, Mich. 
AP EMM She | 


Perforated metal can be ordered with 
special finishes: aluminum—color ano- 
dized or brushed and lacquer finish; 
steel—painted, chrome plated, enam- 
eocccceee eled, japanned or other baked-on fin- 
(REE EEE ee * a 

Reanilnelse ish. Decorative patterns can be em- 
bossed if requested. 


_ X-Ray Processing Machine 
Does Job in 13 Minutes 


beh YOU CAN cut an hour off x-ray 

Many patterns in steel sheets (indus- open film processing time with the Kodak 
; , : HeK AGENT ’ 2 

trial or decorative) are in stock at our wm X-Omat Processor. It will expedite 


‘Yellow P. : ae : 
warehouses. Send for H & K Stock Far | shipment of finished products which 
List Brochure. listed Under | must await approval by x-ray in- 
A abs "Perforated Metals:—""| “spection before” being ‘sent sous 
Write to nearest H & K office today—for General Catalog The system is completely auto- 


mated. Exposed film is fed be- 


THE ~) id 
-{arrington & Ing --tween rollers at one end of the 


PERFORATING CO INC processor and dry radiographs are 
Chicago Office and Warehouse * New York Office and Warehouse | turned out 13 minutes later. 
5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty Street 
, Decorative patterns Chicago 44, Illinois New York, New York 


ROTARY KNIVES 


Complete line. We can furnish knives of correct 
analysis, including carbide, to slit any ferrous or 
non-ferrous material. For quick, accurate set-up and 
clean, sharp cuts, specify ““Cowles’’, world’s largest 
manufacturer of Rotary Slitting Knives. 


COWLES TOOL COMPAN é Most standard sizes of Type AA 
2050 WEST 110th STREET We; and Type M sheet and roll in- 
CLEVELAND 2, O+110 [eat dustrial film may be handled with- 
out adjusting the system. Fed three 
at a time, 414 x 10 in. films can 
be processed at a rate of about 560 
sheets an hour. Large 14 x 17 in. 
radiographs will go through the 
processor at a speed of about 140 
sheets an hour. 

For more information, write X- 
Ray Div., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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flexing, 4 jaw. hand operated chuck 


his ‘built-in’ accuracy, 
hich is inherent in 

every Bullard Cut Master 
T.L., Model 75, can be 

applied to your work 


; 
: 
: 
: 
; 


CALL YOUR BULLARD SALES OFFICE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 


HE BULLARD COMPANY 
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MAY-FRAN DOES IT AGAIN! 


I 


FIMTOP — 


“moving sidewalk’ 
conveyor eliminates 
plant congestion 


May-Fran “Flat-Top” conveyors — a new 
concept in materials handling — install 
flush-with-floor to increase usable plant floor 
space ... permit crossing truck and personnel 
traffic with the belt in motion... yet 
handle all types of parts and containers 
regardless of size, weight, shape or 
condition! Fabricated from heavy-gauge 
steel, each precision-formed steel link 
overlaps and interlocks to provide a 
smooth, sealed surface. Installed as 
a floor-mounted conveyor, the Flat- 
Top permits perfect handling and 
deflection of parts and containers 
with irregular surfaces without 
damage to the parts or belt. 
Flat-Top can be furnished to 

meet your requirements for 

width, length or capacity. 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1725 Clarkstone Road 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


SEND TODAY 
FOR CATALOG MF-100 


8322-MF 


“iterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


For Engineers and Designers 

“Better Products for Automation 
Through Standardization,’ 32 pages, out- 
lines the adaptability of standardized pre- 
cision gears and allied components to a 
wide variety of design requirements. PIC 
Design Corp., 477 Atlantic Ave., East Rock- 
away, N. Y. 


Alloy Chart . 

An alloy chart (Bulletin 157) shows | 
comparative specifications, chemical anal- ) 
yses, and the minimum physical proper- | 
ties of nonferrous alloys. Centrifugally 
Cast Products Div., Shenango Furnace Co., | 
Dover, Ohio. . 


Rust Prevention | 
A brochure describes Permox 1-4-3, a . 

basic lead silico chromate pigment. Anti- 

corrosive, it can be used to formulate prim- 

ers, intermediate and finish coats. Each 

coat provides maximum rust inhibition. 

Advertising Dept., Eagle-Picher Co., Ameri- 

can Bldg., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. | 


Stainless Use in Architecture 


“Architecture and Allegheny Stainless,” 
50 pages, presents dozens of ideas for 
building uses. Curtain wall design is in- 
cluded. One section of the booklet shows 
compatibility of stainless with other ma- 
terials. Advertising Dept., Allegheny Lud- | 
lum Steel Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, | 
Ras 


Welding Equipment Data 


A 24-page brochure discusses 50 de- 
sign features found in oxyacetylene weld- 
ing and cutting equipment and industrial 
regulators produced by 19 manufacturers. 
Modern Engineering Co., 3411 Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Bending of Thin Wall Tubes 


A booklet gives information on bend- 
ing machines for critical bending of thin | 
wall, high strength alloy tubes for ap- | 
plications in missile and jet plane work. 
Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1300 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 


Motor Application Guide 

Polyphase, single phase, and direct cur- 
rent motor selection charts describe typi- 
cal motor driven equipment, show starting 
and running torques, load characteristics, 
and type of motor to use. Form 270 A. 
Century Electric Co., 18th and Pine 
Streets, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Expansion Joints, Couplings 

Rubber, neoprene, and Teflon-lined ex- 
pansion joints, their construction, sizes, 
and uses are explained in Bulletin AD-137. 
Garlock Packing Co., 433 Main St., Pal- 
myra, N. Y. 
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Complaints Few Despite Allocations 


ALLOCATIONS are never popular when steel’s 
in tight supply, but they are causing remarkably 
little friction among buyers and sellers this year. 
Steelmakers probably deserve more credit for their 
handling of orders than for the production rec- 
ords they’ve set. 

Without mentioning the hateful word “alloca- 
tion,” mills have asked buyers not to order ton- 
nages much in excess of their customary require- 
ments. “Customers aren’t pressing us _ for 
more than we offer,” a sales executive comments. 


BUYING RUSH ABATES— Orders are coming 
in at a trickle instead of a torrent, but consumers 
aren’t backing down on their commitments. Some 


~ would take additional tonnage if they could get 


it. Others insist that they won’t build their in- 
ventories if they have to borrow. Reasons: 1. In- 
terest charges might offset whatever they could 
gain by buying ahead of a price increase. 2. Han- 
dling costs mount when warehouses and work 
areas are overcrowded. 


SHEETS SOLD OUT—Most sheet mills are 
booked solid for the first half. One producer has 
refused more than 60,000 tons of flat-rolled busi- 
ness in the last few weeks. Some have had to 
close their books earlier than anticipated. 

Case in point: A company that set up a “divi- 
sion output” plan in January and asked its sales 
offices to submit minimum and maximum esti- 
mates of customers’ first half requirements. Sales- 
men were told that they could order any tonnage 
within the minimum-maximum range so long as 
they allowed 45 days’ leadtime. But the mill soon 
discovered that it had overestimated its ability 
to produce. It had to cut off orders for June 
delivery at the end of February. 


PLATES IN STRONG DEMAND— Eastern 
plate mills will probably get more business in 
the remainder of the first half than they can 
handle. Booked solidly through June (on the 
basis of set-asides as well as orders), they’re 
making entries for the third quarter. Railroad car- 
builders are pressing for delivery of everything 
they’ve ordered before July 1. 


TUBULAR OUTLOOK BRIGHT— Producers of 
oil country goods are pretty well loaded at the 
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mill level, but they still have inventories for sale 
in the Southwest. Downriver stocks are being 
sold faster than they’re being replaced, however, 
and some companies estimate that their ware- 
houses will be exhausted by May. If there’s no 
strike, replacement of downriver inventories will 
keep the mills fairly busy in third quarter. 


SEAWAY THREATENS— Already alarmed by 
foreign steelmakers’ sales in the U. S., American 
mills fear even stiffer competition when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway opens. Here’s why: Using for- 
eign steel, a Detroit service center underbid a big 
U. S. mill on 200,000 tons of bars and structurals 
for municipal projects in the Detroit area. 


OUTPUT UNCHANGED— Last week, steelmak- 
ers operated their furnaces at 93 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Production was about 2,633,000 net tons 
of steel for ingots and castings. STEEL’s composite 
price on the prime grade of scrap fell from $41.67 
to $39.33 a ton. 
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News Prices 
Nonferrous Met. 134 


News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 112 121 
Reinforcing . 113 


Boiler Tubes .. Pig Iron 
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Plating Material 
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Strand 
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Refractories .. 
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Fluorspar .... 
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*Current prices were published in the Mar. 9 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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in customer service 


At Alan Wood, VERSATILITY — “the 
ability to do many things well”—helps 
produce cold rolled steel that cuts 
rejects and costs by meeting special 
quality needs. Your Alan Wood Repre- 
sentative is the man to see. He has 
complete information .on cold rolled 
steel and its applications and can ad- 
vise on type, gauge and size to order, 


If required, he can arrange a metal- 
lurgical study of your situation that 
can help you eliminate production 
problems...cut costs. ..increase 
profits. 


Call your Alan Wood Representative 


today! He’s always available ... and 
ready to help. 


) 
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Rail Market St 


' Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Only three producers remain in the field, but they’re the big 
ones and they aren’t getting out. They expect improvement 
this year and hope for a steady future market 


STEELMAKERS 
in the rail market has 
reached. its limit. 

The three remaining’ producers 
(U. S. Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.) are even somewhat optimistic 
about the chances of the market 
this year showing improvement over 
that in 1958. Last year’s stomach- 
churning drop in shipments (see 
table) resulted primarily from rail- 
road companies’ reluctance or in- 
ability to lay out money for new 
rails during the recession. 

But 1959 should see at least a 
partial recovery with standard rail 
shipments climbing back to around 
600,000 tons, in the opinion of at 
least one producer. ‘That’s only 
about 55 per cent of 1957 ship- 
ments, but even that would be wel- 
comed. Sales of joint bars, tie 
plates, and track spikes, which also 


think | shrinkage 


about 
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took a sickening drop last year, are 
expected to improve in 1959 in 
direct proportion to rail sales. 


e Reasons for Decline — Primary 
reason for the waning rail market 
is obvious to those who have fol- 
lowed accounts of the troubles 
plaguing the roads. Declining pas- 
senger and freight business means: 
1. Fewer trains and less track re- 
placement. 2. Revenues insufficent 
to replace worn rails. Instead track 
is being torn up where not needed 
and relaid where it is. 

Some aspects of the declining rail 
market are decidedly more pleasant, 
at least to the railroads. 


e Better Rails — Present rail sec- 
tions are better designed than they 
were a few years ago. Maintenance 
is better than it used to be. Mech- 
anization of manufacture cuts down 


eadies after Beating 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


on potential failures. End harden- 
ing was introduced a few years 
back and subsequently increased the 
life expectancy of rails. Heat treated 
rails are being used on curves 
where stress is greatest (producers 
say heat treated rails last three times’ 
longer than untreated ones, a fact 
that more than compensates for the 
initial higher cost). 


¢ Better Joints—Also contributing 
to improved life expectancy is the 
welding of joints. One maker esti- 
mates that about 70 per cent of all 
rails produced in 1959 will be 
welded. 

In the 1930s, Bethlehem Steel 
introduced “control cooled rails.” It 
says controlling the cooling rate of 
rails just off the mill prevents trans- 
verse fissures, once a major rea- 
son for failure. 


e The Future — The market has 
been described as “vanishing,” but 
producers tend to belittle that word 
as unrealistic. 

Last year, Inland Steel Co. went 
out of the rail producing business 
and U. S. Steel closed its railmak- 


Ill 


ing facilities in Pittsburgh. But 
don’t look for any more cutting 
back. U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, and 
CF&I will stay in the business. 

There will always be a need for 
rails. One producer estimates the 
present market potential at 900,000 
tons yearly. 


@ More Defection? — Will the big 
companies vacate the field to smaller 
firms when the market declines to 
the point they no longer consider 
it profitable to hold capacity? No, 
answers an eastern producer, add- 
ing: 
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UNDER LOAD and MISALIGNMENT 
ONLY THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


> Freedom from Backlash 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


“The situation isn’t going to 
change any. We'll always have 
plenty of capacity. Hell, with our 
investment in railmaking. facilities 
we can’t afford to give up the mar- 
ket. By the same logic, none of 
the smaller companies can afford 
to get in the business. The equip- 


ment just costs too much.” 


© Where To?—Producers forced out 
of the business have had to turn to 
other markets for selling their un- 
finished steel, but none admits hav- 
ing been hurt seriously. In fact, 
they appear nonchalant. One says: 


OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


> Torsional Rigidity 
> Free End Float 


> Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


> Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


> Original Balance for Life 
» No Lubrication 

> No Wearing Parts 

> No Maintenance 


“It was just the way business is 
sometimes. We kicked our salesmen 
in the pants a little and told them 
to find some other place to sell 
the steel.” 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Adopts Net Pricing 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., 
Pittsburgh, switched from the list 
and discount system of pricing in- 
dustrial fasteners to an item net 
price schedule on Mar. 30. 


Items affected: Regular square 
and hexagon head machine bolts, 
carriage bolts, lag bolts, and low 
carbon steel bright cap screws. The 
products account for about 75 per 
cent of the company’s output; prep- 
arations are underway to extend 
the new system to other products. 

The company is pricing its fas- 
teners on the basis of quantity per 
item. The lowest or “extreme” 
price will apply at the level of three 
or four kegs or cases. Formerly, 
the “extreme” price began at 
40,000 lb, and customers accumu- 
lated a variety of items to qualify. 

In another departure from tradi- 
tion, the company announced that 
shipments of over 20,000 lb (about 
a truckload) will be delivered with 
no freight charge. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 121 


Producers of hot-rolled carbon 
bars have little tonnage open in 
their schedules for second quarter 
delivery. They would have none if 
they had accepted all the orders 
offered in recent weeks. Some are 
appraising their commitments in an 
effort to determine how much ton- 
nage they still will be able to ac- 
cept for June, before closing their 
books for that month. 

The situation also holds for alloy 
bars. There has been a spurt in 
alloy demand. One large mill is 
booked up to June on the small sizes 
of hot alloys and could readily find 
orders for more tonnage. Pressure 
for the large sizes is even greater. 
Some producers haven’t any ton- 
nage open for the remainder of the 
first half. 

The situation in cold-drawn car- 
bon and alloy bars depends on avail- 
ability of hot stock. In certain sizes, 
fairly good delivery promises are 


STEEL 


possible, but, in general, shipments 
are tightening rapidly. 

Most bar suppliers are engaged 
at capacity, with consumers striv- 
ing to push abnormally low inven- 
tories (15 to 20 days) up to 60-90 
days by June 30. Some buyers over- 
bought when the scramble for ton- 
nage began, but few have seen fit 
to trim back their orders. 

Green River Steel Corp., Owens- 
boro, Ky., has been awarded 185 
tons of chromium-moly alloy steel 
round bars by the Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 


Reinforcing Bars .. .. 


Reiniorcing Bar Prices, Page 122 


Reinforcing steel bar demand is 
increasing seasonally. But prices 
are weak. For example, in New 
England, fabricated and formed bars 
are going at as low as 7 to 8 cents 
a pound, delivered, and some dis- 
tributors have ceased to quote on 
jobs at these prices. So distribution 
in the northeast is mostly limited 
to four sellers. 

Piling requirements are heavier, 
notably in Maine. 

Major bar contracts pending in- 
clude 33,000 tons for the Wanapum 
Dam, bids to Ephrata, Wash., 
May 8. Another large job, Lake 
Washington floating bridge at 
Seattle, involves 5000 tons. 

It’s reported that imports of 
reinforcing bars approximate 40,000 
tons monthly. 


Alloy Steel... 


Base prices on a number of vacu- 
um melted, high temperature, high 
strength alloys used in jet aircraft 
and missiles have been reduced by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. W. B. Pierce, vice 
president-sales, announced the base 
prices of forging billets of these 
alloys are: Altemp A-286, $1.60 a 
pound; Discaloy, $1.66; Altemp 
1251, $3.57; Waspaloy, $6.15; and 
M-252, $6.15. 

A new schedule of size extra 
charges for billets was also an- 
nounced, partially offsetting the re- 
ductions in base prices. 

Reductions were also made in 
base prices of plates, sheets, and 
cold-rolled strip of Altemp A-286. 
New prices: $2.73 a pound for 
plates and $2.85 for sheets and 
strip. 

The revisions affect the more 
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widely used high alloys made by 
the consumable electrode vacuum 
melting process and reflect increased 
production experience, says Mr. 
Pierce. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 123 & 124 


It begins to look like the wire 
business is coming out of the dol- 
drums. Demand is “zooming,” re- 
port eastern observers. One major 
producer says: “It looks like it’s go- 
ing to be our biggest March ever.” 


He adds that current bookings indi- 
cate April will also set a record for 
that month. 


Most producers say demand re- 
flects the general improvement in 
the over-all business situation. How 
much of current volume is due to 
hedging against a possible summer 
steel strike is impossible to deter- 
mine. One seller puts his views this 
way: 

“Everyone is buying ahead, from 
producers of raw materials to con- 
sumers of finished products. I think 


MAGOR 
AIR DUMP 
CARS 


New Magor Air Dump Cars are designed to take the toughest punishment— 


and keep going! Rugged end construction of double plate across load carry- 


ing members and tapered end design shrug off abuse. Alloy steel in structu- 


ral members, wearing parts gives added strength where it’s needed most! 


Except for the rubber coupling hose at the ends of the car, the entire air 


supply system is made of extra heavyweight black steel pipe, immune to 


damage by heat of lading! 


These are really rough and ready cars, designed specifically for the job — 


built to last! Every feature (and we’ve mentioned only a few) is made to take 


the tremendous beating that goes with Steel Plant operation. 


MAGOR 


CAR CORPORATION 


For the full story, write today for the 
new folder, ‘‘The Answer to High 
Refuse Disposal Costs.’’ 


50 Church Street 


New York 7, N.Y. 
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band saw blades 


Cut faster... take greater feeds... last longer than 
conventional sawing methods, the new LENOX High Speed Steel 
Band Saw Blades assure greater pro 
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successfully on some r 


Available in sta ooth design. 


FREE! NEW HELPFUL H SPEED STEEL BAND CUTTING 
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High Speed Steel Band Saw Blades 
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for Data Sheet No. 1202. 
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there’s some hedge buying, and 
there certainly is evidence of in- 
creased consuming requirements, but 
the two are so closely interwoven 
that it is impossible to separate 
them.” He adds that business in 
general seems to be slowing up 
somewhat, lending credence to an- 
other producer’s theory that the 
spurt in wire is primarily due to 
hedging. 

Buffalo district producers have 
been encouraged by the recent pick- 
up in demand. Their wire volume 
had lagged behind that of other 
products earlier this year, but it’s 
coming along fast now due to heavy 
requirements for fence, mesh, and 
similar wire products. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 125 


Direct mill shipment orders for 
seamless pipe are heavier. Utilities 
and pipe fabricating shops have 
covered their needs through the 
first half, but firm commitments 
from the utilities are under expec- 
tations. 

Buttweld and seamless pipe dis- 
tributors are slow to build stocks 
because their own order volume is 
lagging. If they don’t act soon, 
they may find they have held off 
ordering too long. This is especially 
true in the case of seamless—mill 
stocks of 12 in. and under are 
dwindling. 

Mechanical and pressure tubing 
shipments extend to ten weeks; some 
alloy tubing to 16 weeks. 

A leading Pittsburgh producer 
reports major oil producers are tak- 
ing all the tubing, casing, and 
drill pipe they can get before June 
30. They want enough tonnage to 
carry them through September. 
But, says this producer, if such de- 
mands were to be met, a lot of 
customers would have to be 
squeezed out of its schedules. 

While most mills are pretty well 
loaded with tonnage for the first 
half, they still have stocks for sale 
in the southwest. But downriver in- 
ventories are being sold faster than 
they’re being replaced, and some 
sellers estimate their warehouse 
stocks will be exhausted by May. 
If there’s no strike, replacement 
of downriver inventories will keep 
the mills fairly busy through the 
third quarter. 

Pipemakers have mixed emotions 
about government restrictions on oil 
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# imports. Some think they’ll benefit. 
Reason: The move should encour- 
age drilling by the smaller operators 
} who normally account for about 60 
» per cent of the exploratory wells. 

| A leading producer of linepipe is 
» sold out for the first half on seam- 
* less material and is booked through 
May on large sizes of electricweld. 


Coast Facility To Make 
Stress-Relieved Strand 


Facilities for the production of 
) stress-relieved strand for prestressed 
} concrete construction: will be put 
} into operation soon at the Pitts: 
i burg, Calif., Works, Columbia- 
+ Geneva Steel Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
i Stress relief treatment produces a 
| higher elasticity in the treated 
} strand, which, in turn, improves the 
) strength of concrete bridges, build- 
_ ings, and other structures. 


| Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 122 & 123 


While pressure is still being ex- 
_erted by consumers for all major 
grades of sheets for delivery in the 
first half of the year, ordering has 
lost some of its “push” because of 
the sold-up condition of the mills, 
and the disposition of buyers and 
sellers to move slowly on_ third 
quarter commitments. 


Some sheet specialties, including 
low silicon sheets, are still available 
for second quarter shipment, but 
makers of these items are confident 
of full order books on practically 
every category before long. 

Orders for cold-rolled sheets are 
not coming in the torrent of the 
recent past, but users aren’t back- 
ing down on their commitments. 
In some cases, they’re pressing for 
additional tonnage. Since most 
mills are sold out for the first half, 
though, buyers are finding it diffi- 
cult to place new tonnage. One 
maker at Pittsburgh turned away 
more than 60,000 tons of flat-rolled 
business in the last few weeks. 

Unforeseen production problems 
have forced some mills to close their 
books earlier than they had antici- 
pated. One producer set up a “di- 
vision output” plan in January and 
asked its sales offices to submit min- 
imum and maximum estimates of 
customers’ first half requirements. 
Salesmen were told they could or- 
der any tonnage within the mini- 
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This impressive reduction in blast cleaning abrasive costs was accom- 
plished by switching from a malleable type abrasive to Wheelabrator 
Steel Shot. 


According to Mr. Joe Vinette, Foundry Superintendent, “Wheelabra- 
tor’s Abrasive Engineer was very helpful in setting up a program of 
inspection, preventive maintenance, and proper operation of blast 
equipment. A simple record keeping system was established which 
resulted in better cost control information. Following his recommenda- 
tions and switching to Wheelabrator Steel Shot, we have been able to 
cut our abrasive cost by $0.96 per wheel hour!” 


Your Wheelabrator Abrasive Engineer will help you achieve similar 
savings. Write for details of this exclusive service. 


Send for complete information on how Wheelabrator 
Steel Shot can solve your cleaning problems. 


‘WHEELABRATOR 


Cc O R P O Rw~A T O N- 


509 South Byrkit Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


Canadian Offices: Scarborough (Toronto) — Montreal 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Stee! Abrasives 


THE ACCENT IS ON PRODUCTION 


in a production line by FEDERAL 


On this production line, designed and manufactured 
by The Federal Machine & Welder Company, 
automatic washer spinner tubs are fabricated from 


coil steel to finished product in a matter of minutes. 


The Federal Machine & Welder Company, as a 
manufacturer of resistance welders and Warco 
presses, and affiliated with Berkeley-Davis, Inc., 


manufacturers of automatic arc welding 


equipment, is in a unique position to be able to 


develop lines that incorporate many different 


metalworking operations. 


Nine Steps From 
Raw Material to 
Finished Product 


Coil stock is blanked and punched on 
Warco press. 


Destacker picks single sheet and feeds 
production line. 


Sheet is roll formed into a cylinder and 
spot welded. 


pander. 


Expander hydraulically sizes tub and 
flanges ends — also forms vertical ribs. 


Warco presses blank and form back 
plate, 


1 
2 
3 
A] Special transfer unit moves tub to ex- 
5 
6 
7 


Back sub-assembly, consisting of 4 parts, 


is spot and projection welded in 3-station | ? 5 : 
ewe : Federal / Wareo 
Sa rrronelcsi ase sloned aes Means . oe 
PRODUCTION LINES 


into body. 


9 Double end seamer lock seams front 
plate and back assembly to body and 
ejects finished tub. 


THE FEDERAL MACHINE AND WELDER COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO 


by Federal. Affiliated with Berkeley-Davis, Inc., Danville, Illinois 


* Sequence of operations controlled by 
static relay system designed and built 


mum-maximum range so long as 
they allowed 45 days’ leadtime. The 
mill soon discovered that it had 
overestimated its ability to produce, 
and it had to cut off orders for 
June delivery at the end of Feb- 
ruary instead of Apr. 15. 

Buyers hope to boost their sheet 
inventories to the five or six week 
level by June 30 (some talk of 
90 days), but few will have that 


much protection against a_ strike 


_ when the steelworkers’ labor agree- 


ment expires. Even those who have 
been promised everything they or- 
dered are worried because they un- 


| derestimated their consumption. 


Galvanized sheets are sold out 
through the second quarter, but 
most producers still aren’t taking 


orders for third quarter, except from 
“good” customers who insist on get- 


ting tonnage on mill books. 
Medart Lockers Inc., St. Louis, 


has a contract for clothing locker 
metal, 


Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office, Columbus, Ohio, at $359,- 
594. 


Revised extra books have been 


) issued by Republic Steel Corp. in- 
| corporating a number of minor 
| changes. 


A new card on cold- 


rolled carbon steel sheets is dated 
Mar. 9, superseding one in effect 
since Nov. 13, 1958. One on cold- 
rolled low carbon strip is dated Mar. 
18, superseding one in effect since 
Dec. 20, 1955. One on silicon steel 
(nonoriented) coils and cut lengths, 
is dated Mar. 23, superseding one 
dated Feb. 8, 1956. 


Active Domestic Demand 
Spurs Some Import Prices 


Foreign steelmakers’ interest in 
the American market has been 
quickened by the active demand on 
domestic mills. Increasing competi- 
tion on some items (plates, barbed 
wire, and nails) has led to lower 
quotations on material imported 
from western continental Europe. 
But prices on certain other products 
(I-beams and hot-rolled sheets) are 
higher. Prices on imported de- 
formed bars and wire rods are nom- 
inal. 

In the Houston area (where con- 
siderable foreign steel has been com- 
ing in), prices on imported products 
have been upped $3 a ton; repre- 
sentatives of the foreign mills say 


Shipments of Steel Products—January, 1959 


(Net tons; all grades) 


Data from American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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| —January, 1959. Total——_ 
Products Carbon Stainless Total January, 1958 
Ingots; etes ..<... 8,977 9,010 1,671 19,658 24,222 
Blooms, slabs, etc: ....... 86,692 37,574 1,603 125,869 111,623 
Tube rounds 1,599 476 3 2,078 2,018 
Skelp oh cee LOMA Z mn MR irre bese cte ois 10,282 5,535 
PREP: OOS «ors garstes sso) suauete us! a 86,844 pray Gl 729 89,744 62,654 
RAUL OUTS Sxicars el cyel e's seis oa’ 326,711 3,596 26 330,333 449,115 
SECO DIN Nee aus ieiersaleree hs os 30,139 sh gee | Meer 30,139 35,292 

| JEIOROS) Goins onetsoe Gone bane 474,069 31,722 3,105 508,896 523,683 
Peis (standard) .....0... 52,845 Angin — a ertae.coe 52,845 55,172 
Rails (all other)’ ......... SIO Sac nsfencieie! ate eels evens 3,298 3,116 
Joint bars oe WAG Tere as 2,146 2,014 
IG TORUEOS. ois iecarcrevicers aise ane GBl: en goad gen prea 6,661 8,981 
Track spikes SOG seme cee i aire es 3,406 3,617 
WU ANCE Sei ys cuca areal sl) snes nis 14,366 ome oe eaeteage 14,389 21,907 
SACS “oe ope eu to ob aaOOdCOe D 5,101 Ch eee, 5,117 14 305 

| Bars (hot rolled) ........- 477,092 142,864 3,269 623,225 468,304 
Bars (reinforcing) «......« 134,331 BeaGrcieks Erste 134,331 118,203 
Bars (cold drawn) 96,758 21,700 4,325 122,783 89,161 
“Ra FNAL soleotieibe Gop me oc 819 6,726 BOG 7,545 6,549 
MLANndard PIP sae. 6 eo ut 179,474 41 179,515 167,561 
Oil country goods ........ 149,727 33,989 183,716 147,600 
MALS 2 DUDE | venstcreve) cia) Breer ai 6).0i6'* 221,803 De MGS AGc 221,819 228,454 
Mechanical tubing ........ 45,591 21,347 301 67,239 48,399 
Pressure tubing, . 6.0.2... 20,095 5,228 1,162 26,485 23,157 
JOR yeas 00 6.500.000 conor etN 209,978 3,180 2,284 215,442 181,860 
IN als” de Staples! fers sie 00s SO SO a evn ielsiels al 30,381 32,196 
Tyne eVYoleeh IK 6 oo comumuoo Un 3,960 50 3,960 4,373 
VOVIETI of OLCC ae aefeler, aa sie s/s..e76 shseehey Fon Gane 11,315 14,568 
Bale ties, Ces sce wre cs USS ete aca) Nm cosine 7,337 1,479 
Black plate SUSGESE alo aia 50,683 53,242 
Tin plate (HD) SOA IN eee Conseco teeainats 30,304 31,455 
Tin plate (electro) 417,210 ct teks ET 0) si.cises 417,210 474,359 
MOS LS el ELE) we natetersy nisi \4iipi=" «i's 703,509 25,325 2,183 731,017 510,560 
PIOCES = (a) veneisatre see) soso 1,322,809 5,697 10,400 1,338,906 873,336 
Sheets (galvanized) vs 279,244 Atekee EME Solara. te 279,244 186,649 
Sheets (other coated) ..... 26,103 otired 26,103 16,499 
Blec. sheets, strip ........ 3,014 Chipeta feo 50,202 38,309 
Strip (HR) 108,291 2,029 825 111,145 82,787 
SS Pri on (CRA eeaMolayeiolic ere «6 91,231 1,491 18,678 111,400 93,103 
Total, 1959 5,734,194 401,409 50,565 BeLS6 OSM Diolpckuec 
PROTA LOGS S seis cic ais Ge 0.6 i fe 4,863,518 310,344 BADD Meridia oreeicic 6 5,215,417 


more increases will probably follow. 
(See imported steel prices on 
Page 128.) 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 121 


An eastern producer said last 
week: “We're not going to give a 
lot of plates to some opportunist 
looking to make some easy money 
and then find ourselves unable to 
service our regular customers. Plates 
are still available. We’re being 
forced to get a little picky about 
who gets what and how much.” 

Plate mills say there’s more first 
half business in sight than they can 
handle. Including set-asides and 
orders, rolling capacity for the pe- 
riod appears to be solidly booked 
up. Producers, generally, are turn- 
ing away orders, except for the third 
quarter. A few mills haven’t opened 
their books for that delivery posi- 
tion. 

Railroad carbuilders continue to 
exert pressure for tonnage for ship- 
ment before July 1. It reflects heavy 
car orders in recent weeks and the 
desire of builders to build up stocks 
as a hedge against a possible steel 
strike this summer. 

Most fabricators say there has 
been no pickup in capital goods 
spending, though tank sales have 
improved appreciably the last few 
weeks. 

Fabricators making standard 
products are trying to accumulate 
45 to 60 day inventories by June 
30, but some fear they won’t be 
able to cover their third quarter 
requirements. Firms which special- 
ize in highly engineered work are 
buying only the items that will be 
needed when jobs are placed. 

New England plate shops are 
having difficulty placing orders for 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
—INGOT MOLD PLUG 
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FIRE BRICK WORKS 


MT. BRADDOCK, FAYETTE CO., PA, 
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sheared plates. Some of their hedge 
tonnage is being worked into June 
mill schedules. Forward buying 
of universal plates has broadened. 
Some platemakers expect a carry- 
over from the second quarter on 
sheared plates. 

Current ordering is largely hedg- 
ing against possible strike-induced 
shortages this summer. Large plate 
jobs are lacking, and fabricating 
shop operations are better but un- 
der capacity. 

The Navy has placed the bulk 
of 15,000 tons of plates for second 
quarter delivery. Grade Hy-80 ac- 
counts for the bulk of the tonnage. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 126 


First quarter bookings by steel 
service centers were below expecta- 
tions. While business was heavier 
than in the preceding quarter, the 
gain was negligible, compared with 
the spurt recorded by mills. 

Comments by distributors in the 
New York area are typical. They 
claim “great disappointment in this 
so-called comeback period.” 

It’s a general lag, they say, and 
not confined to specific products. 
One advances this reason for his 
lack of customers: “Our biggest 
competitors are the mills. They’re 
busy, but not too busy to service 
customers we ordinarily would get 
in a boom time. _ Everyone is buy- 


ing, but they’re buying at the mills 
and we (distributors) are left to 
scrounge around at the edges for 
what few customers we can get.” 

No shortage of sheets, or other 
products, 


is noted. Demands for 


structurals and tubular products are 
slow. 

Consensus is that mills will have 
to get “substantially busier before 
distributors will notice any re- 
sounding. improvement.” Many be- 
lieve third quarter business will be 
“lousy” whether or not there is a 
steel strike. They think that the 
mills are going to do at least 65 
per cent of the entire year’s business 


in the first half. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Eastern structural steel fabricators 
are becoming more selective in their 
bidding. They are not going too far 
afield (geographically) for orders, 
and they are sticking more closely 
to their normal type work. Rea- 
sons: Better inquiries and the pos- 
sibility of more seasonal gains. 

Competition continues keen and 
is apparent in close price figuring. 
Composite beam and stringer ton- 
nage has sold down to 11 cents a 
pound, fabricated and delivered, in 
New England. Bridge contractors, 
usually quoting under engineers’ 
estimates, are shopping for low 
prices. 

The bulk of bridgework in New 
England (stringer, rolled beam, and 
wide flange) permits structural 
fabricating shops to cover on for- 
ward steel requirements. But antici- 
patory buying of plain material is 
conservative, and eastern mills have 
open space in their schedules for 
late May and June orders in numer- 
ous sizes. At least two New Eng- 
land fabricators have bought im- 
ported structurals. 


Delivery promises on wide flange 
structurals are tightening more 
noticeably than are delivery prom- 
ises on standard shapes. 

West coast highway builders ex- 
pect an active season ahead. Cali- 
fornia’s 1959-60 highway budget of 
$610 million is a record. The state’s 
bridge department plans to spend 


twice as much as it did in the pre- | 
in the © 
Pacific Northwest are booking an — 


ceding year. Fabricators 


increasing volume of small lot 
orders. Their order backlogs will 


carry them pretty well through the 
summer. 


Larger Galvanized Sheet 
Use Predicted This Year 


Galvanized sheet shipments for 


use in air conditioning, heating, and | 


ventilating equipment during 1958 
increased 18.3 per cent over 1957, 
reports the Committee on Galvan- 
ized Steel Sheet Research. 
of this equipment received 135,751 
tons during the year, vs. 114,769 
in 1957. The figures do not include 
the large tonnage bought through 
distributors and dealers. 


The increase about matched that 
in total shipments reported by the 
galvanized sheet steel industry. 


The committee predicts a sharp 
increase this year. It notes in- 
creased use of galvanized steel duct- 
work in residential building and im- 
portant technical developments in 
commercial air conditioning and 
heating, such as the high velocity 
air system. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Detroit 


* 
iw) 
co 


Same Week 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


%o OF 


1957 CAP. 


% OF 
CAP, 


Makers : | 


Bay May nena 


Western 


Week Ended 
Mar. 29 Change 1958 

Pittspurehie epee 94 0 55.5 
Chicagolira. coche 95, o* 53.5 
astern: 5 saistvenenr. 91 0 51 
Woungstown! 2% <6 92 0 47 
Wheeling 2... 2.0060 98 — 2 72.5 
Cleveland ........ 101 + 7.5* 32 
Buelaloy o..m one. 6 LOD 0 37 
Birmingham ...... 88.5 + 0.5 47.5 
Cincinnati 2. sn... 93.5 + 2.5* 53 
StWOuisg. <-e18< S950 + 4* 70 

— 2.5 

— 1 

+ 0.5 


Pos eeeenn ’ 


: 

o = i a Sea Be sid oes t > Soe 50 : 

INGOT PRODUCTION# eee AGE <a ee ces | 
Ago 30 = | ‘a Gea | 30 


National Rate .. 93 


Week Ended Week 
Mar. 29 = =Ago 
INDEX ....0neekosot 163-8 


Month 
Ago 


Year | | | 


156.0 "| COPYRIGHT 1959 | 
(1947-49=100) as T EE f 
NET TONS .... 2,627 2,631 2,506 1,366 ZO | 


| 
+ T T 
(In thousands) | | | i | | 


=| | 
10 = 


= 1 10 
Hed seeadan i 
JUNE | ae AUG. | SEPT. | ocr. NOV. DEC. | 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
tEstimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. | | 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in 2 JA 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. 


me 


| FEB | MAR. 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


f Labor Statistics) 4 | 


FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau o 


(1947-49=100) 


i 


200 


T 


1190 


| 
| 


1959 — By Weeks 


160 


} 
| | | 


150 


1954 


1955 


1956 1957 


Mar. 24 


, 1959 


186.7 


Week Ended March 24 


Week Ago Month Ago March Avg Year Ago 
186.7 186.9 186.7 181.6 

Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 

Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 lb base box) 

(Nan GMO) sre eoodc. Pye WWAIKS) When, Ome 

g ~ 4 Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 

Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 45 0iC1D eect eee 

less, 304 (100 ft) . 207.483 Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 

Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 

lb (95 Ib base box) 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 

Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 

0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.800 TOM) Mrreeccreketiciercitcrenay nen 


) AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
} are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


March 25 Week Month 

1959 Ago Ago 

Index (1935-39 avg=—100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 
Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


/ FINISHED STEEL 


) Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 

| Rails, Light, 40 Ib ..... 7.292 

Seie Plates) on... ke on 6.875 

# Axles, Railway ......... 10.175 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 

; in. (per wheel) ....... 62.000 

Bieriates, Carbon .......... 6.350 

' Structural Shapes ....... 6.167 
{ Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 

i] CUD) Beira occ crores: ciaces eee 0.560 
| Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 

Hardening Die (lb).... 0.680 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. 
Alloy, High Speed, W 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 

| D-0, ©0:060) (Ib) 2.5... 1.400 
(| Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, 

Ore AY WOLD Ewen ran 1.895 

| Bars, H.R., Alloy ...... 10.775 
| Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 

AD uote rereeee ere grsaese obs 0.543 

Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.675 


1959 

| Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.675 
| Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.675. 
} Bars, H.R., deJd., Philadelphia 5.975 
' Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 765° 
| Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.50 
|| Shapes, Std., Chicago...... 5.50 
|| Shapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.77 
| Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.30 
Plates, Chicago ........... 5.30 

| Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .... 5.30 
' Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 

| Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 
) Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 5.10 
| Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6.275 

| Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.275 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.875 

/ Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 5.10 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.10 

/ Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 7.425 
i Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.425 
} Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 7.425 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 

| Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
| Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 


| Wire rods j4-%” Pitts. ... 


March 30, 1959 


| Tin plate(1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.65 


$99.50 
6.40 


Bars, Reinforcing ....... 6.385 
Bars, C.F., Carbon 10.710 
Bars, (Con maloviarn ence 14.125 
Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 
(Ql) eS dood 5 Oba Eee 0.570 
Sheets, H.R., Carbon 6.350 
Sheets, C.R., Carbon 7.300 
Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.615 
Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
CEN) arteries al Stine ahve Sie 0.673 
Sheets, Electrical ....... 12.625 
Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.489 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
UD) eatoreces ce eke! ioiayerecstentens 0.480 
Sip, ri. ty., Carpon) «0°. 6.250 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
1a Ow See nN RNC MER 19.905 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
atoudopeeastidetaua 23.253 
Pipe, Line (100: ft)... 199.53 
Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
(OOMELE) a pectticor peal 201080 
Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 
(GURU) S01. SRA malic ob once 315.213 


March 25 Week 


*Including 0.35c for special quality. 


Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 
Basie, Pigs tron) 1G Teen 65.99 65.99 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 39.33 41.67 42.83 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 


Year 
Ago 
239.15 

6.479 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
34.50 


19, 1949, p. 54; 


of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65° 7.65° 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 
$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Mere shes reat 
Bessemer; ‘Pitts.. jei<ite:c.0.0.018 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 
Basic, /Valleye erase wianyels aire 66.00 66.00 66.00 
Basich deldi-Piilacsct crete 70.41 70.41 70.41 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. .. 70.91 70.91 70.91 
Nos 2 Bdry, Birmt cs ser 62.50 62.50 62.50 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 
Malleable, Valley .......... 66.50 66.50 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 

net tony .. 245.00 245.00 245.00 


Ferromanganese, 


774-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Year 
Ago 


$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $38.50 $44.50 $44.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 38.00 38.00 40.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 41.50 42.50 44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 43.50 45.50 48.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 39.50 41.50 44,50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 39.50 39.50 41.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 62.50 63.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ....... 48.50 48.50 49.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 


Milwaukee 32.00 32.00 32.00 


Oven, Fdry., 


$34.50 
38.50 
30.50 
34.50 
31.50 
28.50 
54.50 
41.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


7.900 
10.575 


5 Yr 
Ago 


189.74 
5.140 


$113.73 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
24,33 


5 Yr 
Ago 


$57.00 
56.00 
59.66 
56.50 
56.50 
60.16 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


$25.50 
22.00 
25.50 
23.50 
20.50 
24.00 
34.50 
33.00 


$14.75 
16.75 
25.25 
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WHY BUY METAL YOU DON’T USE? 


Switch to 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Cast-to-Shape Tool Steel 


FORGING 


Stepped-out forging for fabricating 
spinning cone: 2300 Ibs.—$2691 ma- 
terial cost plus cost of machining. 


CAST-TO-SHAPE 


Cast-to-shape spinning cone 1059 lbs. 
$860.97 Includes cost of the pattern. 


$1,831 Saved by changing to Cast-to-Shape 


Why pay for metal that ends up as chips on your floor ? 
Here are two fine reasons for switching to Allegheny 
Ludlum cast-to-shape tool steels. 
CAST-TO-SHAPE MEANS 
YOU BUY FEWER POUNDS OF METAL. 
Because the tool you buy is closer to its finished shape, 
you obviously spend less money on original metal. 
In the above example, the savings in metal cost alone 
amount to $1,894. 
CAST-TO-SHAPE MEANS 
LESS FINISH MACHINING. 
A casting like that above has only 4 to % inches of 
machine stock on all surfaces, requiring very little 
machining compared to solid chunks. Cast-to-shape 
tooling is especially economical when working with 
intricate shapes. 

Allegheny Ludlum, a tool steel producer who makes 


WSW 7270 


ALLEGHENY 


EVERY GRADE OF TOOL STEEL...EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


LUDLUM 


Tool Steel warehouse stocks throughout the country... Check the yellow pages 


cast-to-shape materials, casts them with the same pre- 
cise quality control for which their tool steels is known. 
A full line of cast-to-shape tool steel grades is avail- 
able. You'll find ones with high resistance to abrasion, 
compressive strengths of approximately 400,000 psi, 
easy machinability, hardening with almost no distor- 
tion, toughness, high red hardness, and the capacity 
to take a high polish. 

Find out now how you can cut costs on your com- 
plex tools. Write for FC-4, a 28-page technical dis- 
cussion of A-L’s Forging and Casting Division with 
applications, pattern information, design tips, analyses, 
and heat treating instructions. Or call your nearest A-L 
tool steel warehouse or distributor. 

ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION, 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
Write to Dept. S-152. 


A/TEEL 


Steel Prices one as reported 


ber following 


to STEEL, March 25, cents 
indicates producing comp any. 


per pound exeept as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Key to producers, 


i page 122, footnotes, page 124. 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forgi 
Munhall, Pa. US a 


INGOTS, paey (NT) 


Detroit S41 = eas «$92.00 
Economy, Pa. B14 Seay 82.00 
Harrell;Pave S30 ay.) a. - 82.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 82.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 .../..82.00 
Munhall.Pa. U5 .......82.00 
Sharon, Pat S38) ..5- 4... 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bartonville, ll. K4 ....$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...... 80.00 
Buffalo R2 ...........80:00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ..<... 80.00 
Wnsley;Ala. T2 .—... 80.00 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 .....80.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....90.50 
Gary.Ind. U5 . ere iO LOO 
Johnstown, Pa. ‘BQ - -.. 80.09 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..80.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......80.00 


Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 
S.Chicago,I]l. R2, U5 ..80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling,Ill. N15 ......80.00 
Youngstown R2 .......80.00 
: Carbon, eee ) 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 . $99.50 
Buffalo R2 ..........99.50 
Canton.O. R2 ........102.00 
@lairton’Pa. U5 ....... 99.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .104.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .......99.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 99.50 
arréll;,Pa. S3 ........99.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....109.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........99.50 
Geneva,Utah Cll .....99.50 
Houston S5 ..........104.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....99.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 .....99.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ... .99.50 
SeaLtOM ES ie cess ss: oA S000 
sharon,Pa, Soi =....-..99.50 


S.Chicago R2. U5. W14.99.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... .99.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3....109.00 
Wyarren.O: Ci7 ......: 99.50 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 - $119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .119.00 


Buffalo R2... . .119.00 
Canton,O. R2. T7 . aeochar 119.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .126.00 
Detroit S41 ... Se L900 
Economy, Pa. B14 etre 900 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......119.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
Gary,ind. U5 «<<. ...119.00 
ELOUSTON Some siasuetc ie 124.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 139.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 119.00 
Massillon.O. R2 ......119.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 119.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .....119.00 
Owensboro.Ky. G8 ....119.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .......119.00 


S.Chicago R2,U5. wi4. 119.00 


S Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......119.00 
Warren,O. C17 .......119.00 
ROUNDS, Eee use in 
Buffalo R2 - $122.50 
Canton, O. TR ote es 00 
Cleveland] R2> i... 3. | 1122.50 
Garyinds U5) ccs 5 sie 122.50 


S.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14 122.50 
S.Duquesne.Pa. U5 ..122.50 


Warren, O2%C17 =)... 122.60 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......5.05 
Pittsburgh J) eo. 61 5.05 
Warren; OMAR 2) ve. aes 65.05 
Youngstown R2, U5. were s0D 
WIRE RODS 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 6.40 


ICONS TUT Wa Pe acsn 6.60 
Bartonville,Ill K4 ....6.50 
S37) 9 2) oe OS 6.40 
Cleveland AT 22. ..<...6.40 
DONOTA, EA. AT. Oo fe 5 606140 
Wairiteld Alay UDO) na... 6.40 
Houston S§5 ... -6.65 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. “Sat. .6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 6.40 
DOUSt ML: A werner eae. 6:40 
KansasCity, Mo. S56 wo OrOn 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 6.50 


Ashland,Ky.(15) Al0O.. 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer, Ala. 


LosAngeles B3 ......... 7.20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 < 

Monessen,Pa. P7 a 
N. Tonawanda, ING Bll. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
S.Chicago, Il. i 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. 3.6. 
Sterling, Ill. (1) 


Atlanta(9) All 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 
Birmingham(9) C15 
Buffalo(9) R2 
Canton, O. (23) 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5... 
Cleveland(9) owe 
Ecorse,Mich(9) Gd ... 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ... 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 . 
Gary,Ind. (9) 


Claymont, Del. oy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......5. 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...... bs 
Conshohocken,Pa. A$ 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 
Fairfield, Ala. 

Farrell,Pa. S3 .. eee 
Fontana, Calif. (80) K1 Os 
Gary,Ind. U5 : 
Geneva,Utah C11 .......5. 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Houston S§5 .... 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I- 2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 .../... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6. 


Worcester, Mass. AT ee 


STRUCTURALS 

Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity, Ala. : 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 5.50 
Sov0doGaaG 5.70 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....... 5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Birmingham lout: SGaS aay 


Ind. Harbor(9) A 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 . 
.. 5.675 

. 5.925 
.5.675 
-6.375 


KansasCity, Mo. (9) 

Lackawanna(9) B2... 
LosAngeles(9) B3 .... 
Massillon,O.(23) R2... 
Midland, Pa.(23) C18 
Milton,Pa. M18 
Minnequa, Colo. C10. 


Atlanta All 


Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill. 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif., K1 
GaEVeINGS * UBe cise vce oc0:du 
Geneva,Utah Cll 
Houston S85 .. 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ae 2, Yi. M 
vohnstown,Pa. B2) 2... .5: 


N.T’ wan’ a, \N. WG (23) B11 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 . 
Pittsburg.Calif.(9) C11. 
Pittsburgh(9) 
Portland,Oreg. O04 
Riverdale, Ill. (9) 
Seattle B3, N14 ... 
S.Ch’c’go0(9)R2,U5, Wi4 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. 

S.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. 
Sterling, fl.(9) N15 
Struthers.0,(9) Y1 

Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11. 

Warren,O. Cl? ne. 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5. 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. aco 
Bridgeport,Conn. “C32 


Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago. Il. ' 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 


Steubenville,O. W10 ....5. 
Warren,On R2i-cr s,s ueD: 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5. 
Youngstown (27) R2 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. 
Claymont, Del. 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 
Geneva, Utah C11 
Houston $5 
Johnstown, Pa. a AntoMen 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.0! 


PLATES, Wrought ron 
Economy, Pap i4eee 


KansasCity, Mo. Bx 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 

LosAngeles B3 Peete Gs 
Ms Colo. C10 ein 


Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ._.. 
Portland, Oreg.04 

$.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14._5. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 


Torrance,Calif. C11 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. 2) See 
Clairton, Pa. riosres 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


i 
be 
on 
n 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Ashland,Ky. 

Bessemer, Ala. Pe tie, 
Canton,O. R2, TT 
Clairton,Pa. US ......-6. 
Detroit S41 
Economy, Pa. z 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......6. 


Claymont, Del. 
Cleveland J5, R2 

Coatesville,Pa. L7 .. 
Conshohocken.Pa. A3 
Economy, Pa. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


Phoenixville, Pa. Pan 
Ss. Chicago, Ill. 


in in ininxinin Dini 


AaInn1w»aranw 
oooctougrouow 


Weirton, W.Va. 


Alloy Std. ahepes) 
Clie Pa. Ji 


WWOODOODODOOOO 
SOL OT OT OF OF ST OF OT OT OT OT 


Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 


No 


Fontana, Calif. (30) K1 od 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 


itis 
Sots 
fll 
care 
nant 
sale 
Sa 
Rew 
BG 
aca 
7 
age 
8. 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. Ts 2, vate 
Johnstown, Pa. - 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6. 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Massilon Omen 2a nwrtniie 
Midland} Pa4Cis) in. -)-1.6- 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . 
Pittsburgh, J5ij.. 25 +. 0. 


Houston “$5 a9 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago, Il. 


eta 8°80 
U5, W14. .6.80 


Aliquippa,Pa. J 
Bessemer,Ala. T2.. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Clairton,Pa. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 
Geneva, Utah Cll 
Houston S5 .... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- oy, Yi. 
Johnstown, Pa. aie 
KansasCity, Mo. Se 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Los Angeles B3 
Munhall,Pa. 


Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago, Ill. i es 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7. 
Warren,O. R2 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7. 


PLATES, Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Claymont, Del. 
Coatesville.Pa. L7 
Economy, Pa. 


s. Chicago ‘R2, U5, wi4 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6. 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 
Youngstown U5 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, cows Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. 5 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Fontana,Calif. 

Gary,Ind. U5 

Houston §5 ... 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. él 
Johnstown, Pa. sath 
Lowellville,O. S3 .......7. 
Munhall, Pa. 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
8.Chicago, Tl. ; ‘ 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...7. 
Youngstown Y1 


FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 .... wu Gs 
Conshohocken, Pa. ‘AS. eG 
Ind. Harbor. Ind. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 
S.Chicago, Il. 


S8.Chicago, Ill. 


S.SanFrancisco B3 Cleveland R2 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 

Fairfield, Ala. 
Se een Cae N Fontana,Calif. 

L.A., Wide Flonge 

Bethlehem, Pa. B2 .8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2° : 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 
S.Chicago,Ill. US .......8. 


Houston 85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. 

KansasCity, Mo. F 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


S.Chicago, Ill. 
S. Duquesne, Pa. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 

Youngstown 
BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 . 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall, Pa. 
S8.Chicago, Il. 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. J-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, US ..6. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 


Ashland c.1.(15) meee 
Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10 ..6. 
Cleveland c.l. 


KansasCity, Mo. (9 ) ic 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ... 


Sterling, Ill. (1) 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 . 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. anaes 
Aliquippa, Pa. : 5. 675 
Atlanta All 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City, Ala. (9) 
Aliquippa,Pa. 


PLATES, Corbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5. 
AliquippayPas (IGM ...c)e. sty 5.30 


- 5.875 


5.875 


- 5.675 
- 0.675 
5.675 
- 6.15 
-5.675 
- 5.675 
-5.675 
+ + -6.425 

- 5.675 
-5.825 
-6.375 
. 5.675 
5.925 
-5.675 
-5.675 


-6.15 


. 6.025 
5.825 
-6.125 
| 16.375 


6.025 


-6.025 
6.375 
. -5.675 
«= 6.420 
- 5.675 
- - 6.425 


5.675 
.5.675 
6.425 


.5.675 
--5.775 
. 5.675 
-5,675 


-8.30 


.. .8.30 
.. .8.30 
.- 8.30 
.. 8.30 
.. .8.30 
.. 8.30 
. 9.00 

Gyeiprelareverats 8.30 
Areteiciera skeet 8.55 
goneuel 
. 8.30 


-8.55 


. .8.30 
Triewuaer Ol 00 
PRittsburghi Omer seis 
tle Bacaeemaxusisenr 9.05 
. 8.30 
. 8.30 
.. .9.05 
.. 8.30 

. .8.30 


.8.30 


5.825 
»« -5.925 
. 5.925 
.5.675 
-. 0.775 
. 5.675 
-5.675 


5.87. 
3.675 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 ..6.125 
Niles; Calif. Pi isssas 6.375 
Pittsburgh “JD: <\. 5) <c-te,010 « 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 «2. 6.52 
Seattle BS .........-- 6.425 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa, Pa. .. 6.80 
Clairton;Pal, UD) ve. <. aes 
Gary; ind. US Wives cereete 6.80 
Houston §5 ... wee 7.05 
KansasCity,Mo. SS TA ESE ROD: 
Pittsburgh J5 e ey 


Youngstown U5 ......-6. 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 


(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 


LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75° 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 . .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.35 
Chicago W18 ........- 10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 ......- 10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 . 10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.05c for 

Grade B. 

BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Ambridge, Pa. 8 - 7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.65 
Birmingham C15 ....... 8.25 
Buffalo BS ... a alei 
Camden,N. J. P13 .. 8.10 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 7.65 
Chicago W18 .... 7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 7.65 
Detroit, Bow PL vaio 7.85 
Detroit S41 . PA) 
Donora,Pa. AT 6 7.65 
Elyria,O. W8 ...-.-+++- 7.65 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ....7.65 
Gary; ind. R2 yer es 7.65 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. . . 7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2 8.15 
Harvey,Ill. BS .......- ae 


LosAngeles(49) S30 


LosAngeles(49) P2, R2. 9.10 


Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 seen eco 
Monaca,Pa. S17 .....-.7.65 
Newark,N. J. W18 .....8.10 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh J5 .......+- 7.65 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 7.90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 7.65 
Warren,O. C17 ....--+-- 7.65 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 Siam Aa 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 . Beige 


Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 . 


.9.025 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2 9.025 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . 


Buffalo BS .. 
Camden,N.J. P13 


CGantonjO. TT 22-83. 


Carnegie,Pa. C12 


Chicago W18 ......-. 
Cleveland A7, C20 ... 
Detroit B5, P17 .... 


Detroit $41 
Donora,Pa. AT 
Elyria,O. W8 


FranklinPark,Ill. N5 
Gary ind) R2escor 


GreenBay,Wis. F7 


Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. 


Hartford,Conn. R2 
Harvey,Ill. B5 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
LosAngeles P2, S30 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 .. 


Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 
Newark,N.J. W18 


Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... 


S.Chicago,I]l. W14 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 


Waukegan,Ill. AT7 

2 Willimantic,Conn. J5 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
Youngstown F3, Y1 


. -9.025 
.9.175 


9.025 


‘19.20 
9.025 
""9.025 


9.025 


-9.025 


9.225 


. 9.025 


9.025 


.. 9.025 
. -9.025 


9.025 


-9.025 


-9.025 


- -9.325 
++ 9.025 
-9.025 
. -11.00 
. 9.325 
- 9.025 
. -9.025 
. -9.025 
. 9.20 
9.225 
. 9.025 
. .9.20 
-. 9.025 
-. 9.025 
+ 9.025 
. 9.325 
- -9.325 
. -9.025 
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BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
Atlanta, TAWE s oeniecc sn OsGro 
Birmingham Ci5 ......5.675 
Buffalo R2 3.675 
Cleveland R2 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.675 
Emeryville, Calif. . -6.425 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 5.675 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex (4) (26)T4 5.925 
Gary, ind. US Suicmareesets 5.675 
ELOUSCON (SOt Valea sralerele ts 5.925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.675 
MOMSt WL a 22) wratsietacterars 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 - -5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.375 
Madison,Ill, Li 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles) Calif.) (Pll iaccte1s «6500 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..6.375 
Pittsburgh) (JS) cients 67D 
Portland,Oreg. O4 6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 6.425 
8.Chicago, Ill. -5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling,I1l.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Sterling, Ill. N15 0.775 
Struthers,O. Y1 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; To Consumers) 
Baltimore B2 7.4 
Boston B2, U8 
Chicago U8 .... 
Cleveland U8 
Houston S65 
Johnstown, Pa. 
KansasCity, Mo. : 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- 
Marion,O. P11 
Newark,N.J. U8 
Philadelphia U8 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 
SandSprings.Okla. S5 
Seattle B3, N14 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
St.Paul U8 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


B1 Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 

B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 

B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 

B5 Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 

BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 

B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 

B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 

B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steei Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steei & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co, Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


A6 
AT 
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McK.Rks.(8.R.) LS ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 

ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ...5.875 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) Bi2 ....6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 
Aliquippa; Pa. JD) ere... 
Ashland, Ky. (8) A10— sheteea 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. AS .. 
Detroit(S) Mil crete 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless, Pa. 
Farrell, Pa. 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah C11 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Niles,O. M21, S3 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Pittsburgh J5 
Portmsouth,O. P12 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 r 
S.Chicago,Il]. U5, W14..5. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. Beare 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5. 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Wikes\OS M215 SS. 6.275 


SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 


Gary Ind (US won eee Bk 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1 Creeacnet 
IryineP awe U58 oe. se 
Munhall, Rae. 
Newport,Ky. A2 

Youngstown U5, Y1 ... a 40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. 
C32 Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Por- 


D6 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft, Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ‘ 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 4 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1 7.525 
Ervin} Pace Ure rineters 7.525 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ..7.525 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 7.525 
Niles; Os = orgs cere tela 7.525 
Pittshburehi gos eeieiertess 7.525 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon}Pa. Sse eile: 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(86) B2..7.525 
Warren, O:7 2a ee ercten 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .-5.39 
Cleveland R2) 220.5251 5.875 
IWiarren; OO: RZ ecteiese 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-' Rolled Ingot en 
Cleveland 05 
Midalctowlo. A10 
Warren,O. R2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Alllenport; Pome b (aetente 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.325 
Detroit M1 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 6.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 7.40 
Gary; indi) US! eis-dcisoGueeo 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 ....6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
irvin, Pa. Ube se. . 6.275 
Lackawanna,N. Y. ‘BQ yOu te) 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg, Calif. (Cil >... 7.225. 
Pittsburgh J5 6.275 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.275 
Warren,O. R2 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 . -6.275 
Youngstown Y1 . 6.275 


Iron 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5  ....9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 9.275 
Pairless;Pa. (US) 2... 9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 we LO:40 
Gary Ind US eetcreterrsters 9.275 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 
Lackawanna(87) B2 ..9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 
Warren,O. R2 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ..,....9.275 


Cu 
Fe 


Cu 
Steel 


Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ....7.225 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 
GraniteCity,Ill.G4 7-325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....7.225 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 ... 
MartinsFry, W10.7.225 7.475 
Pitts.,Calif. C11..7.975 .... 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..7.225 .... 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 .... 


SHEETS, Culvert 


7.475 
7.75 

7.475 
7.475 
7.475 
7.475 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure lron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . -6.875F 
Canton,O. R2 6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 ... . -6.875t 
Fairfield, Ala. T2~ 6.875T 
Gary,Ind. U5 -6.875F 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875t 
Irvintea US) 25... 6. Shor 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10.6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.875¢ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J5 ... . 6.875F 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . .6.875+ 
Warren,O. R2 6.8757 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. fContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....7.325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High- ‘Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. US 
Pittsburgh J5 ....... 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 .. 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 ........- 7.275 
Irvin,Pa. US 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.125 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland (28) 

Niles,O.(28) R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown J5 .....--- 7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


- Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


Enameling Iron 

A10 “oes auee 
Cleveland R2_ ......-- 6.77 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....6.775 
Gary,Ind. US .......- 6.775 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..-.-+++-- 6.775 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....- 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 ..---- 6.775 


SHEETS, 
Asland,Ky. 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. E6 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield.O. E6 .. 
Warren,O. R2 2 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....- ‘8.70 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W. Va.W10 7.225 
Gary,Ind. US ... ~ 7.225 
Mansfield,O. E6 ....-- 7.225 
Middletown,O A10 ....7.225 
Niles.O. M21, S3 ....- 7.225 
Warren,O. R2 ee 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


Key To Producers— i OO ———_—___________—_ 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 
N1 National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co, 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co, 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co, 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp, 
Seneca Steel Service 


S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 

$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 

$43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div.. 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am, Rad. & Stan, San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co, 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp 
Wallingford Steel Corp. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wi12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


STEEL 


STRIP STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton, W.Va. W6 
' W.Va. ... 10,80 
A cree, Bostons (Gwar eo cisiee 15190 see ey te aire ony clCONESTEEL 
| Hot-Rolled Carbon Carnegie,Pa, S18 ......15.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron C-R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
i op. -City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.19 Cleveland A7 ......... 15.55 Warren,O. R2 ........8.175 Fully Processed Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
/Allenport,Pa, P7 ome om DOKer Om GON eens ies 15.55 (Semiprocessed Y¢ lower) rele ture tric Motor mo 
Batton: ToL 2.2). 5.39 Farrell,Pa. S3 .... 15.55 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized BeechBottom,W.Va. W106 1.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
) Ashland, Ky.(8) Aio “++ 5.80 PisnkinPark Ui ere) cance Cllveend Avicneeseer 7.425* Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ... 12.40 13.55 14.65 
)Atlanta A11 ......5.19 Harrison,N.J. C18 ips, Dover.O. G6 ........7.425* GraniteCity Ill. G4 ...... ; 9.975*11.30* 12.00* 13.15% .... 
)Bessemer,Ala, T2 ; "549 Indianapolis s41 ..... 15.70 Evanston,Il]. M22 ....7.525* IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.875%11.20* 11.90* 13.05° 
Birmingham Cig 11)” "B10 LosAngeles S41... ..... i7ye McKeesport.Pa. B10 ..7.50* Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
[Buftalo(2) RD) ee eeenan om Lowellvilles OW Ss) shan. 15.55 Riverdale,Tll. Al ....7.525* Newport,Ky. A2 ........ 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55°14.65° 
Be clon don ca ka. oie) Pawitence Rt, WS ‘ieo3 Warren,0. B9, $3, T5.7.425* Niles.O. M21 ....... ), 9.875"11.70 12:40 13.55 | i:8. 
/} Detroit M1 2 isal Riverdale,Ill. Al Seas Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 Vandergrift.Pa. US .. . 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
as Miho Gs nae Bi a0 Sharon sles eee tee Youngstown S41 ...... 7.425* Warren,O. R2 ........-- 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
irfield,Ala. T2 °°.” EM WOTCestorsh incom Ary mane e es Zanesville,O. A10 ....... . 11.70} 12.40 13.55 14.65 
|Farrell,Pa. S83 ......1/5.19 Youngstown S41, Yi'li7 ass “Plus galvanizing extras. Stator 
[Fontana »Calif, K1 ....5.825 STRIP, Galvanized Vandergrift, Pa. 186% ioe to Fj 8.10 
a MdiwwUS eke en 5.10 STRIP, Cold-Rolled (Continuous) Mansfield,O. E6 .....----+++++e+eeee 8.10 
fad Harbor.Ind. 1-2, ¥1.5.10 High-Strength, Low-Alloy ParrellyPaecS3" jn. see 7.59 Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) 8 
eon ee oh es 5.10 Cleveland ING fm same 10.89 Sharon,Pa. 83 _.7.50 SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 1-72 1-65 1-58 1-52 
' : earb ii ey Fully P ed 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ... .5.85 Deno Gre ivny WIGHT COOPERAGE Hele (Semiproceased! Vee lower! 
Seen teeles ot nassau 8.60 Farrell,Pa. $391.) 7177" totes an osees tae .5.65 BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ...... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Rivera ae C10 ....6.20 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yi 110.80 eee he $3 ....-4-- .5.525 Vandergrift,Pa. US ......---- 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Beene. Al ......5.10 Sharon,Pa. §3 TOrSOIt eric ale,Il, Al ..5.675 Zanesville,O. A10 ........+-.. 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Baur rancisco 87 <.;/..6:60,-WarrenO Ro : Sharon,Pa. S3 . 0.525 
Seattle (25) BB ........ 6.10, POC RZ Wc citetesie 10°80 Youngstown U5 ...... 5.525 C.R. COILS & CUT Grain Oriented -————— 
iSeattle N14 ...... : "6.60 SIRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81-  1.06- LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T- oe T-90 T-80 1-73 1-66 1-72 
Boharon;Pa. S83 ...c.s. 5.10 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Brackenridge,Pa. A4. -.. 18,10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70fT 
‘S.Chicago Wi4 |......15.49 Baltimore Té ............ 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Butler,Pa. AlO ...... ee 1087082012020 One 
S.8anFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 Boston Té6 ........... <2. 9/50 10:70 12:90 15.90 18.85 Vandererift,Pa. US .. 17.10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 
‘SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 Bristol,Conn. Wi CUCDOODO -+- 10.70 12.90 : ; Warren,O. R2 ...... ae 500 . 15.70t 
‘Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.85 Carnegie, Pa, 818 ....... 8.96 1040 12:60 1860 ..). ———— 
Warren,O. R2.... ea leveland| VAT. 3.025... 465; 8.95 10. / : QR *Semiprocessed. +Fully processed only. }Coils, annealed, 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.19 Dearborn,Mich. $3 .... 9.05 10.0 a6 15.60 18.55 Jomiprocessed %c lower. t}Coils only. : 
Youngstown U5 .......le10 Detroit D2 ......., SiernOf05 10/01 12:70 15/7 0Ne 
| Dover.0. el eee -.-. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 ‘ 
i] vanston,Ill. M22 WIRE Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.75 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy Warrell, Pasgsgae (lie MCW s'on 10°16 ose); ae cor Ae te i pn ee BCR ae 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 g.49 Fostoria,O. Si ........+. 10.05 10.40 ie au noc Leave kal appear Saba ane AE es EE 
eee pe eae ke Bors FranklinParte ql agate ee oe i 5 -60515:600 een Low Carbon S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
.Pa. ag) ! “I. ..++. 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt., Md. B2 
Gary,Ind. U5 Harrison,N.J. C18 Haast eh dee ¢ see 
py Ind US... 2.0... Bae re NT CLS ence se «+2. 12.90 16.10 19.30 aliquippa,Pa. J5 8.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 9.75 
ee ae Sete O3 0 ra negins + GH ~seeees 9,10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 alton,Il. Li ......---- 8.20 Trenton,N.J. A7 . 10.05 
ccs Me val 8.40 ae Si ae 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... Atlanta Al ...... 8.00 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 9.75 
Reerrccc, ae S5 face ee NewBritain, Con eRe eaeae en aan areas Bartonville,lll. K4 ....8.10 Worcester,Mass. AZ ..10.05 
| i eee 5 ; R i 18.85 Buffalo W12 ......-.- 8.00 
ee eo. = Sars. 8.40 he Bae Gate ond wee oe a 2.08 nape .~... Chicago W13 Seay: Hae WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
| ’ : oo es On sae : : b 8 .~-.. Cleveland A7, C20 ...... 7 caaat 
pgharon.Pa. a2, 83 “++ 8.40 NewKensington,Pa, AG .. 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 _. ... Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 MER nar oat re aaa s Ae: 
‘Ss. Il. ARES aeecelesses +--+ 10:70 12:90 16:10 19.30 Donora,Pa. AZ 8.00 Renee Ara at pe gaan ; 
)Youngstown US, Y1 1.18.40 Pawtucket RI. NS ....... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Duluth AT... 0... .+ B00 ye ee rea ee 
Riverdale ll Al .sc2.... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......8.00 Gjeyeland AT .....-+>. oe 
| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Rome,N-¥.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.56 Fostoria,O. (24) S1 8.10 Donora,Pa. AT .....-.-9.75 
fichiSizength, Lew Alloy Be cues. tesseeeses 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston S5_........+- 8:20 nth MAT, Gee ee ee 9.75 
he enton, SU Hah oman c 5 ... 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 -8.35 Postoria,O. St 
shland,Ky. A10 ......7.575 Wallingford,Conn. W2 9.40 1070 12 Johnstown,Pa. B2 00m pe eae rant oe tee 
rsa cre ee nlinetord Conn. eee 29) .90 15.90 18.75 Johnstown, Pa. -+++-8.00 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.75 
eel len ein aa ad COMTI Sw ars co stetn ss 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Joliet, Ill. AT .-sseeees 8.00 kansasCity,Mo. $5, U3.10.00 
Mere ce pees Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 KansasCity, Mo. S52 .-5-20 LosAngeles. B3 are SUL ORTO 
er Mich Go “227-51 Youngstown S41 ..... ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Se ee a Ea oom eae Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
’ 5 Satara ve osAngeles B3 ...++-++8- ; 
Ae ne 20 totes Spring Steel (Tempered) ae ose ‘dee aMinnequa, Colo. C10 8.25 Mees ae Pie io ce 
See S006 is UG Dp eee Wot 7 - : 1.35C é rh 
Fo ae aT ee eagle Bristol,Conn, W1 ........ eh Rergl8 857, 220R EO TROL ae ag P16. 8.00 ‘Muncie,Ind. 1-7’ ...... 9.95 
Lackawanna,N-Y. B2 ..7.575 Buffalo VA SIG ona ats Behe, SEG: “Fase Wad jeint yee, WO) dooce ean eee Paes +++ 10.05 
meen g6les(25) BS es -B.525 - grnernv eae ae [iff 19.05 2215 171) Bitsbure.Calif. Cll 11.895 BortamosthO. P12 .22.9.15 
Gaattie(2h) BS... Mg Gea TC ier oe -  .s. 19.20 23.30 28.15 portsmouth,O. P12 8.00) Rochling NJ.) RS 10.05 
Fecron Pasar is ee rm, SOT TS iiradtete . ... 18.85 22.95 27.80 Rankin,Pa. AT .....---8-00 5 Chicace Tl. Re 9.75 
| 8.Chicago,II. W14 ....7.575 palmer M oh Peek os ‘ 18.85 22.95 27.80 §.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...-.- B00, ScuicaEO ML ean ce 
§.SanFrancisco(25) B3 8.325 Trent wae Sarebs A 18.85" on. .... §.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.95 SparrowsPt aes. ee 9.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.575 Trenton.N.J. Roa eres é 18.85 22.95 27.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.10 gtruthers,O. Y1. pear ye 
earn, 0: Ro eee yas 7.575 Bet ccat oe TO : ioe 22.95 27.80 Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 a Trenton,N.J. AT ...... 10.05 
eirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 Roe git ee 19.20 23.30 28.15 Sterling,Il. N15 .....- Waukee eae 9.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.575 Struthers,O. Y1_...... 8.00 RucreE Mass.A7 J4.T6 10.05 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS Mea peeve eee Bent 
| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron ‘TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) A MI ES NE ie as On 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....5.35 Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ............ $9.10 | ie ding Carb Alton, Il. Li ..........16.50 
Warren,O, R2 ‘5°75 Fairfield,Ala. T2 panes. A CA) SENSO I cue Bartonville, ll. K4 16.40 
NSS etait Pa on eG si...) 80 eas eee oe 8:00 Chicago W13 .....-.. 16.30 
Montana,Calif, Kis. nes ese. . i : 4 Cleveland A7 ........ 16.30 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon Gary,Ind. U5 .... one de ou ete CUWIRE ACOs Mer aoe Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 
eee cc maces oan Se nee See ay ase Dea Oe ee 16.30 
Pe Er ey ace IndianaHarbor Ind, 1.2) ¥1 . aut i f uffalo W12 ...-+-e5- 365 Houston S5 . 16.55 
Boston TS -<...sccecc.7978 Hvin.Pa, US... 0. ae G10 ivicc eke ce oree Ee ATiNe. = i2ie5 Jacksonville,Fia. MS. .16.65 
Buffalo $40. 52.0.....7425 Niles 0. R21... B10. ME OIay mea pisee Toate ACT® gskites sivas 2. Gis na er ar are Rr gs 
eveland At, Js Rpateratcre 7.425 ittsburg, Calif. (05 Ge age 9.75 10.00 10.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 13.40 KOKOmoNncMeCIG 16.30 
Dearborn,Mich. $3 _....7.425 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 9.10 9.35 9.75 KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...12.90 jrinnequa,Colo. C10 "46.55 
Detroit D2, Mi, P20 ..7.425 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 9.10 9.35 9.75 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .-12.775 Yionessen.Pa. P16 ....16.30 
lover; On G6t tems fa ank 7.425 Yorkville,O, W10 .....20....2000% 9.10 9.35 9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..12.65 wuncieInd. I-7 ......16.50 
‘Evanston,lll. M22 ....7.525 ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per 100_ tb) Muncie,Ind. I-7".....-13-60 paimer.Mass. W12 ....16.60 
marrellePan (SS ieeenc sei. 7.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.) .... 7.90 ... NewHaven,Conn. AZ “+ 12.95 S.SanFrancisco C10 17.15 
Follansbee.W.Va. F4 ..7.425 IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1 (20-27 Ga.) 790 ae ‘"* palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 Waukegan,IIl. A7 ....16.30 
Fontana.Calif. Ki ....9.20 Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) .......... 7.90 810 8.30 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..13-45 worcester,Mass. AT, J6.16.60 
FranklinPark,Ill, T6 ..7.525 TiN PLATE, A 1.25 1.50 ares Pa. U5 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 wemerican. i ONG YO «.-++++++-8.20 Roebling,N.J. R5_..... 12.95 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 Ib tbh Niles-O. R2 . ...........8.20 SparrowsPt..Md. B2 .-13-50 partonville,Ill. K4 oe 
Loahtigeles C1, S41 9.39 Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 ttsbure.Calif C11_....85 gtruthers,0. Y1 ...-.- 13.40 39 SD re ee Te 
; -++,9-30 pairfield,Ala, T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.20 eeul295 eo ines: wee 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 Fairfield, Ala. 5 OW Trenton,N.J. A7_...- 
Be aee: Pao ove | Eairless,Pa. Ud) 10.50/10:75 Weirton W.Va W6 .-..8.20 Waukegan,IlL AT -..+- 1265) Oo oe NS Sea 17.65 
NewBritain,Conn, S15..7.875 Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.20 Worcester.Mass. AT ...-12.95 ROPE WIRE (A) 
NewCastle.Pa. B4, E5..7.425 Gary,Ind. Ud... 10.40 10.65 : Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....13.45 
NewHaven, Conn, D2 ..7.875 1pd-Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 HoLLOWARE ENAMELING WIRE, Upholstery Spring Buffalo W12 ........ 13.45 
NewKensington.Pa. A6 7.425 Fitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 Black Plate (29 Gage) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....- 9.75 Fostoria.O. Sl ....... 13.45 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 SP-Pt-.Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa; Paeess Alton,Il. Li .95 KansasCity.Mo. U3 ...13.70 
Pawtucket RI. N8 _...7.975 Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 | ot » JS ...... 7.85 Buffalo W12 ......+-- 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....13.45 
ladelphia P24 7.875 vorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary.Ind. US ..........7.85 Gjeveland AT i Monessen,Pa. P7 13.45 
ecuren Bomiay Mocs, 7.495 eg ee G4 ..... 7.95 Donora,Pa. AT Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......13.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.525 BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Tern ae vies SAD 8d Duluth AT <---+ece- 9. 75 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
, A . Fd, US one eens ee 7.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.75 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Eee as R6 sarnerce Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$8.20 Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5, U3.10.00 Roebling,N.J. R5 ....13.75 
osha NJ (31) RB ..8.875 ena parece 84 LosAngeles B3_ .....- TOSZOW Staliouls) WS! err ceteris . 13.45 
Peel te casey airless. ta. geese ee Oy Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.95 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
Wallingford,Conn, W2..7.875 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES Monessen.Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 Struthers,O. Y1 13.45 
Warren.O. R2, T5 ....7.425 Gary,Ind. U5 .........-8.20 _ (Special Coated, Base Box) NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..10.05 Worcester, Mass. 34... 113.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..7.975 GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....8.30 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ $10.05 Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1i.8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 10.05 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...10.70 add 0.25c for Improved Plow. 
i eee—eeeeeEeEeeeeEeE—EEE———E————e ee 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 

Boston T6 
BurtalonWilee were 
CHICALO MWS a cieretuterlelere te 
Cleveland A7 ..... A 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8. 
DoveriO GO Wrenn. 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fostoria,O. Sl 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. R8 
Milwaukee C23 . 
Monessen,Pa. P7, Pi6. 
Palmer, Mass. wiz 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Rome,N.Y. R6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 noe 
Trenton,N.J. R5 
Warren,O. B9 
Worcester, Mass. 


NAILS, Stock 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 

Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Chicago W13 

Cleveland AQ 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 .. 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 
Monessen; Pa. PT) ascc. 
Pittsburg,Calif. (Cid 2.1.2 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling Wl, ii) Nid) eo. 
Worcester,Mass. AZ 


A7,T6. 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10 . 


POLISHED STAPLES 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. 

Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. Sars 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 . 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,IN. AT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,IIl. (7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1414 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.. 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chica vow wise eee seo. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.34 
DWonorayha nA ce 9.24 
Duluth, A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo, Ind. ‘C16 ' 
LosAngeles B3 . ever 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 a Seu 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... 
Sterling,Tll, (37) N15 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
Atlanta A111 , 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago’ W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. ‘9. 64 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 


. $9.80 
Col. 


K4 


9.24 


K4 


124 


T2 wo s04: 
. 10.85 
ao .O 
. -10.60 
«..9.04 
. 10.85 
Ait eA: 
a gla eer) 
. 10.85 
. 10.26 
a. ood 
el hae 0) 
.10.70 
.9.54 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 ... : 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 : 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Los Angeles B3 6 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .. 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15... 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
Riche ING gases coon. USS 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . .9.69 
Buffalo W12 . .10.65 
Chicago W13 » 9.59 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9. 
Donora,Pa. AT sawesees' 9.59 
ULU te PAater crete rane 
Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S5 

Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet, Ill. A7 

KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 .. 
Sterling,IU.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta A11 

Bartonville, Il. bed 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms ai 
Donora,Pa. A7 ores 
Duluth A7 ... 

Fairfield, Ala, T2- 
Houston S65 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..... 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Il1.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 
ChicagoHts.,IN. C2, I-2.. 
Duluth A7 
Franklin,Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Marion,O. P11 
Minnequa,Colo. we 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. eye 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. Cié .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ae 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .... 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .198§ 
Sterling,Il].(7) N15 ...19877 


mone 


T2 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 
Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta A11 

Bartonville, Il. Renere 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. 

Duluth AT... « 

Fairfield, Ala. T2 

Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .. 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 .. 
Joliet, Il. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 

PUAN ese cA ga eieretaze.ece 
SiGhicacouleh2. secs 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 


An'Id  Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95 19.80 
Cleveland A7 ... _ 17.85 sabe 
Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. Sl ..18.35 19.907 
Houston: $5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80¢t 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10 . .18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r.Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.757 
S§.SanFran, C10,18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.0577 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.758 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 .8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) All _ .9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville (48) K4. .9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 ..... 9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7.....9.00 .... 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.80t¢ 
Donora,Pa. AT ....9.00 9.557 
IOI VY oncand 9.00 9.557 
Fairfield T2 9.00 9.55+ 
Houston(48) S65. .9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80t¢ 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet, Ill. A7 ......9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625$§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85} 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ....9.00 9.557 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran, C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.70§§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857; 


Based on zine price of: 
FUG DO. atoe.  sl0eos hess 
than 10c. +{10.50c. {11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 
Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter .. 

3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in. . 
5% in., 3 in. & shorter 

3% in. thru 6 in. 

Longer than 6 in. 

% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Longer than 6 in. 
1% in. and larger: 

Al lenge tnsiieiareis 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 

3 in. and shorter ... 

3% in. thru 6 in. 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Larger diameters and 

longer lengths 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 

5 in. diam. 

% in. diam fe 

% and 1 in. diam. 

1% and 1¥ in. diam. 


NUTS 


55.0 
50.0 
37.0 
47.0 
40.0 
31.0 


37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


48.0 


50.0 
47.0 
43.0 
34.0 


(Keg or case quantity and. 


over) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 56.0 


(Full container) 

Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 

% in. and smaller... 62.0 

% in. to 1% in., inel. 56.0 

1% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

% in. and smaller.. 62.0 

% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 

15% in. and larger 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 

Y% in. and smaller.. 65.0 

1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 

1% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(nel. Slotted): 

5 in. and smaller.. 

% in. to % in., incl. 

1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 

15% in. and larger.. 51.5 

CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, -packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 

5, in. and smaller. . 

%, %, and 1 in. 


PRESTRESSED STRA 


62.0 
65.0 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 

5 in. and smaller. 

4%, %, and J in. iw. 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 

5, in. and smaller.. 

‘84, %, and 1 in... 
Longer than 6 in.: 

52 in. and smaller... 

%, %, and 1 in... 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

. +85.0 


20.0 
+ 5.0 


19.0 
39.0 


6 in. and shorter . 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 

Longer than 6 in. .. 


5.0 
29.0 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalizied with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.85 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in. 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 
per 1000 rt, 40,000 lb and over) 


1/4 
.» $28.9: 
- 28.9 


Alton, Il. L1 
Buffalo. W12 
Cleveland A7 .... 
KansasCity, Mo. U3 
Monessen,Pa. P16 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 
Roebling,N.J. Rd5 ..... 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. 2 
St. Louis L8 
Waukegan, Ill. 


32.1 
28.9) 


28.9 
28.9 
28.9 


28.95 
29.85 


28.95 
28.95 


Standard Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/16 
5 $43.40 $55.40 $73.00 
5 43.40 55.40 73.00 
43.40 55.40 73.00 
43.40 55.40 73.00 
5 48.20 61.55 81.10 
5 43.40 55.40 73.00 
. 43.40 55.40 73.00 
5 43.40 55.40 73.00 
5 43.40 55.40 73.00 
43.40 55.40 73.00 
5 43.40 55.40 73.00 
43.40 55.40 73.00 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer, Pa. 

Ensley, Ala. 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Gary,Ind. Wis) 2.7 Nite 
Huntington, W.Va. ‘C15. saad 
Johnstown; Pax B20 wn. are 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ... 
Williamsport, Pa. S19 

TIE PLATES 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.875. 
Gary, Ind) Wormers os 6.875 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattle B3 ridicle olleictstie O20 
Steelton, Pa. 

Torrance,Calif. C11 


JOINT BARS 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Joliet, TH. US. 2; 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 

Steelton,Pa. B2 


Pieters 7.25 
Boo ORAS 
poole.) 
7.25 
ood offi 
sfretelenaele 7.25 


AXLES 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Footnotes 


(1) Chicago base. 
Angles, flats, bands. 
Merchant. 
Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in.; 
1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6:70e3) T15s/16 to 8 ini; 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols, lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier 

Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts, base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. 


heavier. 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
See gage 0.142 and lighter, 


34” and thinner. 

40 lb and under. 

Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 

To dealers, 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 


area, 

Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga, 


- «9.125 
- 9.125 


& 


tet 
Be WHHOS COND 


~ AR 


finer than 


Standard: 


No. 2 
5.65 
5.65 


Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Under 

6.725 
a 725 
6.725 


No. 1 
5.75 
5.75 


No. 2 


5.65 


5.75 


8. 725 
(16) 6. 725 
6.725 
7.225 


5.65 
5.65 
5.65 


5.75 
5.75 
5.75 ete 
6.725 

“TRACK BOLTS, Unireated 

Cleveland R2 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh P14 
Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield, Ala. Skis ol 
Ind.Harbor, aa 7 2, Yi. 10.10 
KansasCity, Mo. S52 LOG 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Pittsburgh J5 10.10 
Seattle B3 10.60 
S.Chicago,Il. R2 ......10010 
Struthers,O. Y1 Ane ONLY) 
Youngstown R2 . 10.10 


15.35 
-15.35 
» 15.35 
. 15.35 

14.75 

-15.85 


Bar mill bands. 

Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
Bar mill sizes. 

Bonderized. 

Youngstown base, 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 


Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base, 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 
72” and narrower, 
54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 
lower. 


13 Ga. & lighter; 
narrower. 
48” and narrower, 
Lighter than 0.035’; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25¢c higher, 
9.10c for cut lengths. 
Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.635c. 

) 9-14% Ga, 
To fabricators. 
6-7 Ga, 
3% in, and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 34% in, and other 
shapes, 


points 


60” & 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Size—Inches ...., abe 2 2% 3 3% 4 5 6 
Lit Peri Mies 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
ounds Per Ft ...... aie ae z 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 nas 
4 alv* BI Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Brk alv® Galv® Bik Galv 
see eg Pa, J5 ...4+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +4+22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +185 ry +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
oa ridge, Pa. NPE Soper Pes) Bh bon SOTO Wenstare 43.25. Where ATES aeie UTR See +2 Renae 0.5 selene 
Lorain, Oh EXEL Sued ~+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2  +418.75 0.5 +16.25 
oungstown Y1 ..... +12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 $1.75 418.5 +2) 4-18.75 0.5 +16.25 
ice ee eae a eee et et TASS ee Se ee 
ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2 .....+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 ES 0.5 +16.25 
a a A i a aN ll oD 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
“gree GE, sacocasase % % % \% % 1 1% 
g Sherer Humane 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
ounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 q.13) 1.68 2.28 
tea Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv*® Blk Galv* 
puoniopa, aa J5 ce eae eS eee ones a a 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 fans 
FEA ign Or ee ee wee fer ae, ao ae a .25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9. +5. 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +25 +105 +34 HBO te 2.25 +3.75 
Butler, Pa. F6 ....... 4.5 +422 +8.5 +32 419.5 +41 eae oa. tere Pie pitted Be ee 
ie ae serene = ee Kors whale ene Ws 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Saree aut a Sie Moloos alata Boo 0 ated ann Secclia 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
a aus Ee eee ee ce +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4.25 417.5 $1.75 +16.75 
ee BArbor, Tidea Ya tee awk Heise » ees Sci ot ee 126 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 cee 
Sharon, Pa. Ste 4.5 £22 +8.5 +32 419.5 ° 441 ge es ee pe pee tee camel oe 
ait, 126 MIG saonge Senn sabe Pol eee py Sk: 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +24 +10.5 +34 $21.5 +43 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
© heatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +22 $8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Oungstown R2, Yl 5. sc. «oo: Moan e neS ies ER 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Bize—=Inches! sss): 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
MEST PCP It ale eiceenacdio we 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
Pounds Per Ft .........- 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
; Blk  Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv® 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 175) eo 12.25 42.25 BL bos 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
cone] let es 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Benwood, W. Va. Wi0.. 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Retna eras N2 fs... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 42.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ...... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 1.75 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Fontana, Calif. Ki .... 41.25 415.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 43.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 414.5 2.25 +14.5 
Moraine OMUNS) aylesaceic 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 Ra adres erm ene 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... DTN 275 12:25 +2195 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 cs ee: oe 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 1175) 2/75 ID) GSO) os es LOIS Gs Os 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 


Stainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


H.R. Bars; CR; Plates —_______ Sheets 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; Carbon Base Carbon Base 
Ais —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire | Stainless 
Diderot © 22870 28.00 wee 36.00 ae 43.50 39.25 48.50 TESST a Baste nee eke eer, ado! bao 37.50 
OO tet OT: 31.50 Siato 39.00 42.25 44,50 40.00 49.25 49.25 | 804 ............ 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
Sve Beco 24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50 304L ........... 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 CAD 
BES 02) Sec as 26.25 32.75 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00| 316 ............ 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
302B .... 26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 BAO GU oss sssocons 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 F086 
BUG iirarere cies ROSS 33.25 42.50 etes 47,25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75| 316 Cb ......... 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 Rec 
HES 04) Sse ets 28.00 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 AA )| SPRL ooocasecosoc 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
SO ies Mercere welt peas 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 CPAUia| GEIS Goons csso000 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
Os" rete 6 29.50 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 Beers) EOE casonorsoca3 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 eer 
BOS masse seats 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63:00) 2100 Serie sees 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 
SUI Sr ences 41.25 51.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50} 430 ............ 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
BLO aeetatacers 51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 | Inconel .......... 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
eSBs Soa: sae ae 80.50 Ai 89.75 94.50 87.75 ..-. 104.25] Nickel ........... 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
REG Neaac 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
BiG Is mrsiNec. aes nate 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50| Monel ..........-- 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
BeSI17 wa cnee 49.75 62.25 19.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 
BO Ver enters « 33.50 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
B800-Aateee Raat gan, 2123525 .+-. 118.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 Cold Rolled 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 10% Both Sides 
BRA OSF aisieet rece Soar 29.25 ate 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 iV MEOH Id Goo coon odue obaoueDpeaue So00c $35.85 $42.50 
ADR oGa cao Hs 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 C6 | 
ae Ne eee eee eo ae deine lagen |*Deoxidized, Production) | points.\) Stalnless-clad sy eheots, 
ale a oi vie ; Bee i . - 5 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del 
ETNA eens See 34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00| Goo G De , ie ; ss De eict 
bat , Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
ZA Nis as ec ae 3} 22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | ; Pateys onic ele 1 SEV MEE Ghoen 
wr Salsa a 54°98 0736.00) aSIL7h) WB1.T5S | BITS Ceo te ee Ae MiG age wee ene 
oa ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


AA ee ee) 207 39.25 sot) 43150 »= 46.00 = 41.00 += 56.00 ~—56.00 
.... 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
| Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. ; 

Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
| A, M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New Grade $perlb Grade $ per Ib 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.;| Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern | Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
| Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Stee] | Oil Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
| Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., | V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson GiadelbyviAsoloale (20) AISI 
| Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- c ey, ty YAS es Moe Dackenane $ 5 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Ls c cS CHE] n per 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 18 4 1 ane geil 1.840 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; 18 4 2 Risks T-2 2.005 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co, Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13-5 4 3 see ee 2.105 
| Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 ed eee 
| pany, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 18 4 2 9 a -915 
' Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 29-25 4.25 1.6 12.95 ne RpEM 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co, Inc.;| 13-75 3.75 2 5 ae Are ese 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 1.5 4 1 on 5 M-2 134 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.;| &-4 4.5 1.90 sees es ee 

| Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products| & 4 3 el: ‘ 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp.; 
' Seymour Mfg. Co. 
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e 
Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
z No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
é - esse- 
Basie aie mee pone Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District Duluth; 1-3\)eceea eee eee eee ere 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
BIPMINGHAMN RZ ie: aialstsielele eis) s aici etal © 62.00 62'50** 2: peter Erie, Pay 2-3) Pee er ceebecreiierae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham WG) is\% <iccves sie vicisevcte cere S00 62.50*%* 66:50 ereveire Eiverett; Mase) Sania checweracreatsratenoretahe 67.50 68.00 68.50 BA. 
Woodward,Ala, W15 ............-.. 62.00*  62.50** 66.50 Bote Montana’ Calif. akcleree eeeecor ore 75.00 75.50 ee Bec 
Cincinnati, dela. c..3.ciieie< vs wenn raete 70.20 aoc 50 Geneva, Utah Clie care oiiette steric 66.00 66.50 mond cstete 
Granite@ity TI (G4 c crete oesielen orate toe ee ee 68.90 Siete 
istri Trontonm, UtaliiCii oie centers nleceietemiclin A HE Sas 
Ee GENCE Minnequa,Colo, C10 .............-- 68.00 68.50 69.00 .... 
Buffalo Hl, R2 ...............005. . 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood,Tenn. T3 .........--+-+++ .... 62,50 6650 ati 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 +++. 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio I-3 ..................- 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 . 66.50 67.00 67.50 Cincinnatijadelds ecu see 72.94 73.44 Boat oe 
BOSTON. GOlG Te irene 2 a ear sVeinielc since ae 5 V7.79 78.29 aiste : 
Rochester,N.Y., deld. 69.52 70.02 oases *Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 70.62 71.12 see **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 
Chicago District ; 
Chicagoul-3 iia natesidccen teem cee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
S.Chicago.M RZ oes ee even ce eens 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
S.Chicago.Ill. W14 ................ 66.00 Miter 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Milwaukee, C1 (6 Ree nee ee 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 is 1.75-2.00%. 
Muskegon, Mich., deid. .......... sass 74.52 74.52 tase Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 


Cleveland District or portion thereof. 


Cleveland Fea ATs oi arches aystsiare esensiovere 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 IRON, Gross Ton 
cron, Ohio, deldy snemenin scene 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG ' 
(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
i i thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Sea eer with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
Birdsboro; Pans BLO mircchere eacteataiterern. 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Chester, Pie bs ce cntieac win orenieces 68.00 68.50 69.00 shereee 4 $78.00 
Swedeland, Pan AS cise cinleertere-scane 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ARMA Giml(Oeroy lens dik Banansusoooco bo cou0 06005000100 sire ope Stelererd oe 
New Onle i elka iar. cer temteucistatsitions ss =e 75.50 76.00 ae BBurE fal Os ie erctarorele re oo form cree settels iotohetes wrottey state tol eonntolebaletenc-toeek eal ate 2 
NewarkjN:dii) Geld: ics ete csrsccts aatscsve 72.69 73.19 73.69 74.19 ~ G 7 
Philadelphia, deld. .............. 70.41 70.91 71.41 71.99 IRON ross Ton 
Trove Na Vaan ces ceaptanserae ns 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY ' 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 


4 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gr p 


Novillelaland Pas P6yemecocens ceri 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 CalvertCity,Ky. P15 ...........+ : Mesh 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 Z R 
Aliquippa, (del. Os. ve cece eames erttte 67.95 67.95 68.48 Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 . wee 103.50 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... at ord 67.60 67.60 68.13 Keokuk.Iowa O.H. & Fadry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 108ee 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, allowed up to $9, K2........ PROB BODO DOO wkelesnietelavpotererersioners 3 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. ODA 68.26 68.26 68.79 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
oes. perehe ee ox eeiee a ee Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.085% Max) .....eseeeeeeeeceeneeees $73.00 
Bas ial yaa fom ee ae ei ; oa mgs Se Rockwood,Tenn, T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) .....+....+-+eee0es 73.00 
; Troy,N.Y., R2 (Phos? 0503859 Wax) ow tere re eve ols) elololalsre) olclnielielsliel's 73.00 
piuecslouns Distinct Philudelphiu, deld.e ux oc eadec taacwcaiy hae eee 81.67 
Hubbard) Ohio, Ya) 2 wie cece ss 0/0 se arora eto ates 66.50 ageyets Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
SharpsvillesPac S60 teen > serveiaceiencters 66.00 pilates 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....... 71.00 
OMUNSSCOW Tei W Limrcrsrucyetcssreysistaicvexe Stevens epee SOD 66.50 hosts Erie.Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 cong 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


——_——_—_—-—-__--- SHEE T$ -—___.-_______. STRIP BARS —--____ Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.¢ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
PATAnta~ latte stones 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 SOOO 8.91 9.39 13.24# ees 9.40 9.29 11.21 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 6600 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 Poet 8.51 8.99 Beh oie 9.00 8.89 10.90 
Boston eee cecle 9.31 10.40 11.97 53.50 9.73 10.11 13.39# 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
Buttalomene we: 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.85 aievene 8.40 8.77 10.46 ayetaes 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago iat nec. 8.25 9.45 10.50 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 11.30 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
) OT VULNS A saicecnerred 8.80 9.30 Bisters Siete 8.85 8.80 Sona ayes a 8.75 9.15 10.40 
IDENVEr \. 5. tales 9.40 11,84 12.94 Biers 9.43 9.80 11.19 aod 9.84 9.76 11.08 
DGbPOlt acters: 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Erie. Par ii.ek.c < 8.35 9.45 9.9510 SO 6 8.60 9.10 11.25 aerate 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston ....... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 Gas eee 8.84 9.82 10.68 erase 9.33 9.22 11.03 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12,952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 BAe EOD 8.84 9.32 11.25 # Rigs 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 ome 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.08 10.34 
Moline, Ill. ... 8.55 9.80 heiene ere 8.84 8.95 9.15 Siti 8.99 8.91 noon 
New York .... 9.17 10.49 11.30 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.254 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va, .. 8.65 oda eretete BODe 9.15 9.30 12.75 O06 5 9.65 9.10 10.50 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°° 
Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va.. 8.65 seers 10.79 wearers 9.15 9.55 sdoc eeiene 9.65 9.10 10.60 
St. Louis ..... 8.63 9.83 11.28 Brana 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Sto Paul) cocci 8.79 10.04 11.49 eerehe 8.84 9.21 9.86 S000 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
Beattler oe. ais se: 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.808 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 Brerete 9.48 9.74 OCU Rios 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane. 7 .2::; 10.35 11.55 12.55 57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
Washington ... 9.15 Aico areyaite BoD 9.65 10.05 12.50 De © 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
and heavier; ttas annealed; +4% in. to 4 in. wide. inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 1b; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 Ib and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 3—1000 to 4999 lb; ‘—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 


“UNION CARBIDE METALS is working with us 
on columbium-treated carbon steels” 


The effect of columbium in improving the strength and 
weldability of mild carbon steels was discovered in 1936 by 
UNION CARBIDE METALS (U.S. Patent No. 2264855). 

This discovery was made available to the steel industry. 

Now, long-standing government restrictions on using columbium 
have been removed. Columbium is in plentiful supply. 

New ore sources and refining processes have been found. 


UNION CARBIDE METALS is therefore conducting a further 
extensive evaluation of columbium-treated steels. Results 

of this continuing investigation will also be made available 
to the steel industry. For information on columbium, 
contact UNION CARBIDE METALS, pioneer in the production 
of highly soluble, high-purity ferrocolumbium since 1935. 


UNION CARBIDE METALS COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


ELECTROMET 
FERRO ALLOYS ANO METALS 


FERRO COLUMBIUM 
ELECTROMET ferrocolumbium is offered 


in pre-weighed bags for agcurate addi- 
tions to th¢ ladle or ingot\molds. 


PY\-1:11o)4) METALS 


Electromet Brand Ferroalloys 
and other Meiallurgical Products 


The terms ‘‘Electromet”’ and “‘Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Besserner, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 


Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 


$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
$248. 
Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis. 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays. 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
$185. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 


$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


$140; 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill; $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 


Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 
Sleeves (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 

Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 
Nozzles (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 


Pa., St. Louis, $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly _Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) : 
Domestic, dead- burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
3, in grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 414 x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, 
Ill, Ky: net) “tons; 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-S36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metaliurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rvil, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., Sots 


f.o.b. 
carloads, 


shipping point in 
effective CaF, 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 

Cents 


erons, 
grade, 


Aluminum: 


Carbonyl Iron: 

98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
depending on 
93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


*Plus cost of metal. 7De- 
pending on composition, ~De- 
pending on mesh. §Cutting 
and searfing grade. **De2- 
pending on price of ore. 


Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Camden or 
Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
River, ocean bags, 
23,000 lb and over 11.25 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed east of 
Mississippi River: 
100 mesh, 100 lb 


DABS setae core Leo. 
100 mesh, 100 lb 

ALIS Maevetemictcvenstexsive 9.10§ 
40 mesh, 100 lb 

WA SSs ir feos o oe 8.10 


Electrolytic Iron, 

Melting stock, 99.87% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
71S et ea eee cn RA ceo 28.75 


(In contract lots of 240 tons 
price is 22.75c) 


Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 
Unannealed (99 + % 
ENG) tore were vovenekarene 36.00 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 


36.50 


mesh) . 59.00 
Powder Flake (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 


Atomized, 500-lb 
drum, freight allowed 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 


CANOES o.oo og SuUe 38.50 unboxed, f.o.b. plant 
LOD MOUSE ste eee 40.50 GRAPHITE 
Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-Ib —_Inches Per 
Ghee Sac 34.40-50.90+ Diam Length 100 Ib 
Bronze, 5000-Ib 2 24 $64.00 
lotsa eaten eee 52.20-56.207 2% 30 41.50 
coon Seen eos 
Hlectrolytic ......14.25* : 
ek : Dota Ss Vio 5% 40 36.50 
TCA Ung Crema ook Saas one 7.50* 6 60 33.25 
Manganese, Electrolytic: 4 60 29 (9 
Minus 50 mesh 43.00 8, 9, 10 60 29.50 
INGE oan ade geriasenée 80.60 12 (2 28.25 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib i4 60 Bee 
lots Mae ano 52.80-57.207 16 (2 27.25 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 17 60 27.95 
IDelots een ee 64.60 LS os zal SN 
Copper (atomized) 5000- au) ve pone 
Yb lots ......45.10-53.60+ ee Sa EtoHe 
Solder Meer es ere 7.00* CARBON 
Stainless Steel, 304 ....S0.89 8 60 14.°5 
Stainless Steel, 316 ...$1.0/ 10 60 13.80 
BIATTNBRes pa rcietoh eis shaver alsiave 14.00* 12 60 14.75 
Zine, 5000-1lb lots 19.00-32.20: 14 60 14.75 
Tungsten: Dollars 14 72 12.55 
Carbon reduced, 98.8% 17 60 12.65 
min, minus 65 iy 72 12.10 
UAE Ben oosasacd nom. ** 20 90 11.55 
LOOO” Ib! Grasses. mie 2.80 24 72, 84 11.95 
less @OOORIDIia am. 2.95 24 96 12.10 
Chromium, electrolytic 30 84 12.00 
99.8% Cr, min 35, 40 110 11.60 
MCtAMIC) WDASIS, Taher niore 5.00 40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coost 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 .. $5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 
Bar Size Angles nohate Yor ene ast cy aichary teveee ons stie 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.43 
mEructurdal” Amel sae .tee enietis wets oe sid ctriepaie Baars 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 
NEB COTIS ~ Winn Hat Rae Ere aie Sete 6 aur eT So Hei Gl 5.01 5.45 
GHANMCIS Myperararceateet ee eedeeene eleven rao) sane) cvouirtol etah oxedeqoee 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
IRL ALEOM | DASIC AD ESSETICT) I ern nial deen ites = hs 6.37 6.37 EOe. 6.69 
SHEET SeRE TL Reo iN ih oe ce oO Crna cise 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.55 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ...........+.. 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 
1Csiny iLO" PTAC Ennis Offs Hn 2 S.ce.Grbar Ot Octo 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 
Barbed Ware (T)) ace Woe ee 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.90 
Mier Chant mBars... jee teen ee S35, Seo: 5.30 5.85 
Hot-Rolled Bands Prcien ele tue cre eet Saget emrecses 7.16 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 
Bright Common Wire Natls (§) 0... 02.0.4 -e 7.85 7.75 7.67 8.20 


7Per 82 Ib net reel. 
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§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 sh'pping 


season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 
ports. ) 

Mesabi BeSS@mer!)<).\.<le1e1e steels ai cletetsiate elielaie $11.60 
Mesabi. nonbessemer *].sc.cfs se ee 11.45 
Old) Range. bessemen ce wise eee rereneiete 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer finn seen acters 11.70 
Open=hearth’ lump’ 0.08322 6a ee 12.70 
dsb E-J ale 1 0) oC Been eI hoo Oe sce ACO ode + 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed bythe seller. 
Eastern Loca! Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


concentrates Be ROI DO ORS CHILO O nom. 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% — ...-..-.s<+.0.esm SOnUM 
N. African hematite (spot) ......... nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% . 22.60 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


quality Sealleiny ahaha daileicl tral once siebeyene pil Osiheo= REE Ol 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
POINTES — Lewis con ee tie eee Se aes 16.00-17.007 


+Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.915-$0.965 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. 
ports, duty for. buyer’s account; other than 
Indian, nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


*Before duty. 


ASG. She cc eeamten te) stanare eye) rotenone $42.00-44.00 
48% 2.8:1 avers . 38.00-40.00 
48% no ratio . 29.00-31.00 


South ‘African j Transvaal 


BET SENOD LACLON a uaied soe stoncieratty eae cist) otek 19.75-21.00 
ASG NO SLAC es mp ied erat mor eee 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
ASG? Ley eras as tava te ern Becta eter aera 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
hes) Mme intin diciaio aad anauiGioe cit Saou nN 39.00 
Molybdenum 

Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines;)” unpacked: Qos vaccns « cme scree $i.23 


Antimony Ore 


BO-BS IG o shevwareys wnciade = mibemerettieente aoe $2.25-2.40 
BOGE “socyovesessistcie sisiia ahaha terores ete eres eee OO sc men 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V2.0; 

DOMESLIO iecaliclecclone ceca: en ence nea oT eaEee 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, Pa., furnace ...... $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry . 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, -iovens\—..- .. . =.) Sse ee ee Oto 

Cincinnati, deld. A ers a rake! 
Buttalo;,OVeNS aire ces ciueregeeeent ree 32.09 
Detroit,,” Ovens! i. dae We aie Oe clear ee eee 32.09 

Pontiac, Mich., deld. Ao eel 

Saginaw, Mich., deld. disteinn ole Lo OOS 
mirie, Pa., OV@NS (sxe ee one ait erate 32.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New England, deld. . .d3-00* 
Indianapolis, ovens Siretavane dou Sta Olsint pores pee RRO eee 
Ironton, Ohio, “ovens) sucess ror 39.50 

Cincinnati,. -deld. 7 .../-...5 cee eee 33.54 
Kearny, N. J., ovens : a oS 
Milwaukee, = ovens) eu. ce eee aes 32.00 


Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 


Painesville, Ohio, ovens . 32.00 

Cleveland, deld) set. seene sae 34.19 
Philadelphia, ovens 1... cee eee 31.00 
St. Louis, ovens! <2. 05.05 sa ae eee een 33.00 
St. Paul, ovens! 2.2 ssn. eee eee 31.25 

Chicago, deld. 55, 400) eee eee eee 34.73 
Swedeland,; Pa.; Ovens” 5 2.55 c.u0 seen 31.00 
Terre Haute; Ind.{ ovens: ees ceee 31.25 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal. f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 


plant. 

Pures benZene rw sieresme arterctonn eave eee 31.00 
xylene; industrially -erade: jen cerca ce 29.00 
OREO 8 0b Est ey toe ee 24.00 
Naphthalene?) 78! (Gee icc ceria fcc crore 5.00 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) 25.00 


Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
del. 
Phenol, 


90 sper, centeerade @. pam cans nue 15.50 


Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
regular grade 


Ammonium sulfate, Ssexeoe Oe 


STEEL 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or’ fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Cuarload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1c per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C,-and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.006% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carben Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
© 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
Eg Anax, S1 A% max, C€ 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
carload 45.75c, ton lot 47.25c, less ton lot. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 


bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
lb of alloy. Packed, cl. 14¢ ton 14.45c, 


less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 


bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duet 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
35% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ston mloty, 27x Die S150) per lb) of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
rere Fails, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, ¢e.1. 
lump, bulk, 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; ¢.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 


37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c;- 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, ¢.l., 2” 
x D, bulk 30.8c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25¢ per 1b of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per ib contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal; Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calecium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95e, less ton 29.45¢c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Eight-ton clean-up bucket follows two Blaw- 
Knox 17-ton coal digging buckets in coal stock- 


piling operation. 
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at lower cost. 


For a fast clean-up... 
Blaw-Knox 
8-ton Coal Bucket 


With an open spread of 20 feet, this giant from Blaw- 
Knox cleans 240 square feet of the hold with a single 
pass. Closed, the four rope, geared hinge, direct 
reeved, bridge type unit fits through a nine foot hatch 
opening—with a load capacity of eight tons. A period 
of eighteen months’ service proved only minimum 
routine maintenance keeps this Blaw-Knox bucket in 
excellent working condition. 

Years of experience designing and developing 
buckets to meet all job requirements have given 
Blaw-Knox bucket engineers the practical and tech- 
nical background to solve the toughest problems. 
Every day, everywhere in the world, Blaw-Knox 
buckets are turning in a profit by doing the job faster 


An experienced Blaw-Knox Bucket Engineer will 
be glad to analyze your materials handling operation 
and recommend the bucket best suited for your needs. 
Write today for your copy of Bulletin 2392. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 
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Scrap Index Hits New Low for Year 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting steel drops to 
$39.33, off $2.34 from preceding week. Limited mill buy- 
ing at lower level sets price pace in sluggish market 


Scrap Prices, Page 132 


Pittsburgh — The market broke 
sharply last week when a local mill 
bought a representative tonnage of 
No. | heavy melting at $39, No. | 
dealer bundles at $43, and No. 2 
bundles at $27. (The buyer ex- 
plained that the dealer bundles were 
clips from an automotive source and 
“just as good” as factory bundles.) 

When district steelmaking opera- 
tions crossed the 90 per cent barrier 
and the mills failed to buy, dealers 
thought they could hold out for 97 
per cent. But operations leveled off 
at 94 per cent and the mills stayed 
out of the market, using hot metal, 
inventories, home scrap, and metal 
returned by customers. All signs 
point to a drop of at least $2 in the 
industrial lists. Dealers are in a 
mood to sell at the best prices they 
can get. 


Chicago—District steel mills en- 
tered the market last week. They 
were in the driver’s seat. Prices 
softened $1 and $2 a ton in most 
categories. Sample purchases: No. 
| heavy melting (industrial), $42; 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting, $45; 
No. | factory bundles, $46; machine 
shop turnings, $20. There’s plenty 
of metal available at those prices, 
say buyers. 

Philadelphia—There’s not much 
change in the market from a week 
ago. Price changes last week were: 
No. 2 heavy melting, $33; short 
shoveling turnings, $25-$26; heavy 
turnings, $35-$36. 

Talk in the market largely centers 
on the amount of scrap being sched- 
uled for export. Three cargoes will 
leave this port within the next six 
weeks. Most of the material is for 
Japanese account. 


New York—The steel scrap mar- 
ket is softening due to a lag in do- 
mestic demand and a freer flow of 
material. Yard scrap is more read- 
ily available because of milder 
weather, but more manufacturers 
scrap is being generated. 


Brokers’ buying prices for No. | 
heavy melting and No. 1 bundles 
are lower at $29-$30, No. 2 heavy 
melting at $26-$27, and No. 2 bun- 
dles at $18-$19. Low phos struc- 
turals and plates also are lower, 
brokers offering $35-$36. The cast 
iron grades are steady. Stainless 
scrap (type 430) sheets, clips, and 
solids are being quoted $85-$90. 

Buffalo—Little new business is 
reported, but prices are steady. 
Dealers think quotations may drift 
slightly lower in April. The mills 
are using large scrap tonnage, but 
theyre buying sparingly. They 
hold substantial inventories. 

Cleveland — Although sales are 
lacking, scrap prices here and in the 
Valley are off about $2 a ton, re- 
flecting sharply lower prices at 
Pittsburgh. In the absence of sales, 
however, quoted prices are nominal. 
Continued sluggish demand in the 


"CLEVELAND" 


pl 


SHEAR BLADES 


I) 


| imoustay 


Forty years of experience 
plus the HILL ACME 
guarantee of material 
and workmanship are 
your assurance of com- 
plete reliability and 
“know how” in produc- 
ing CLEVELAND Alloy 
Grade billet and struc- 
tural shear blades for 


THE HILL ACME COMPANY 


shearing hot and cold 
metals. 

We are the only manufac- 
turers of both shears and 
shear blades for this ap- 
plication. The advantages 
of using CLEVELAND 
blades, produced by a 
shear manufacturer, are 
obvious. 


CLEVELAND KNIFE DIVISION 


1203 West 65th Street 
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e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


#. 


HANDLE MORE SCRAP 
FASTER with 


OWEN 
SCRAP 


GRAPPLES 


Learn the reasons why 


OWEN GRAPPLES | 


are 

MORE EFFICIENT... 

MORE ECONOMICAL. 
e 


Write for our 
Illustrated 
Catalog today! 


The OWEN BUCKET GO. BREAKWATER AVE» CLEVELAND 2, OHI 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Calif., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


Week 


Mar. 25 Month Year Feb. 
1959 Ago Ago Ago Avg. 
$41.67 $34.50 $42.58 


face of the highest steelmaking op- 
erations in months is particularly 
discouraging for dealers. The Cleve- 
land ingot rate last week was esti- 
mated at 101 per cent of capacity, 
while Valley operations were 92 per 
cent. 

A major steelmaker in the Valley 
placed an order for No. 2 bundles 
at $27, the first order for this grade 
placed in the Valley area in 21 
months. The same steelmaker’s last 
purchase of this grade was made in 
June, 1957. Some observers expect 
new orders for No. 1 to come out 
early in April. 

Detroit — Prices are off sharply 
here in a sluggish market. Indica- 
tions are the auto lists will go at 
much lower levels than they did a 
month ago—as much as $5 a ton 
lower, some observers say. Based 
on bids for auto tonnage on the 
initial offering at monthend, the 
market is off $2 to $5 a ton. 

Cincinnati — District steel mills 
are expected to enter the market 
this week, and it would not sur- 
prise dealers if their offering prices 
were off as much as $2 a ton on 
the No. 1 grades. Brokers anticipate 
general market softness in the weeks 
ahead with consumers living off in- 
ventories. 

St. Louis—Demand was off slight- 
ly from recent levels last week, but a 
pickup in buying is expected this 
week. Prices are holding. The only 
change last week was on No. | rail- 
road heavy melting, which dropped 
50 cents a ton to $41.50. Mill inven- 
tories are adequate. 

Birmingham—With material pil- 
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ing up in their yards and little 
tonnage moving out, dealers in this 
district are increasingly pessimistic 


over market prospects. Especially 
depressing is the lack of buying for 
open hearths despite rising produc- 
tion. 

Houston—Prices are unchanged 
in a featureless market. Mill orders 
have been filled, and buying for 
export is slow. Demand on Mexi- 
can account is nonexistent. The 
price downtrend is expected to 
continue through April. 

Seattlek—Domestic consumers hold 
large inventories, and they are in- 
different to dealers’ offerings. Larg- 
er scrapyards are working on ex- 
port allocations. They anticipate 
an early revival of Japanese require- 
ments. With little material moving, 
prices are unchanged, but nominal. 

San Francisco—Japanese negotia- 
tions for 900,000 tons of scrap still 
feature the market. All the tonnage 
will not be placed on the West 
Coast, but, based on experience, 
dealers expect the major part of it 
to be. 

Los Angeles—Mills are showing 
little interest in adding to their 
substantial inventories. Collections 
are fair, but dealers are having 
difficulty getting quality material. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 126 


Demand for merchant pig iron 
is improving gradually, but the pick- 
up so far this year has been be- 
low expectations. Buying by found- 
ries is fairly steady, but generally 
in conservative quantities. No 


movement to accumulate large in- 
ventories as a hedge against a steel 
strike is apparent. 

Some fairly substantial bookings 
have been made for shipment of iron 
west on the Great Lakes from Buf- 
falo as soon as the navigation sea- 
son opens. 

Producers continue to increase 
output. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has blown in the No. | blast 
furnace at its Campbell (Ohio) 
Works. The stack was knocked out 
of operation over a month ago by 
collapse of a raw material trestle. 

Only six of the 25 Youngstown 
district furnaces are out of blast, 
but some aren’t in shape to operate 
quickly, even with repairs. Sharon 
Steel Corp. has two furnaces out, 
one of which will be ready soon. 
U. S. Steel Corp. is rebuilding one 
of its two furnaces idle in the dis- 
trict, and expects to have it ready 
for operation in May. 

In the Buffalo district, 14 of 16 
blast furnaces are making iron. An- 
other is due to go into production 
early in April, and, if iron demand 
warrants, the final idle stack may 
come into production in the second 
quarter. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 128 


Substantial tonnages of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore have been sold for 
delivery during 1959 at the same 
prices that prevailed throughout 
1958. While these sales set the 
market for the present, John S. Wil- 
bur, vice president-sales and ma- 
rine, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, says the prices are sub- 
ject to review later in the season. 
This is taken to mean a wage settle- 
ment at midyear may necessitate 
some revision in the price schedule. 

Lake Superior iron ore _ prices 
have not been boosted since 1957, 
the shippers absorbing increased la- 
bor costs, and higher railroad and 
vessel rates in the interim. For the 
iron ore price schedule see Page 127. 

Iron Ore Co. of Canada, an af- 
filiate of Hanna Mining Co., Cleve- 
land, is undertaking development 
of an iron ore property in the Wa- 
bush Lake area of Labrador (see 
STEEL, Feb. 23, p. 111) at a cost of 
nearly $200 million. The project 
will be completed in 1962, includ- 
ing a plant to produce 6 million 
tons of high grade concentrates an- 


(Please turn to Page 137) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Mar. 25 . $39.33 
Wiig, Ike} 5 41.67 
Feb. Avg. 42.58 
Mar. 1958 35.83 
Nar LOD4 7 ae ee 24.37 
Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting. . 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 42.00-43.00 
Nome rUndlese ys eer ee 26.00-27 .00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 49.00-50.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 
2 it and under ..... 51.00-52.00 
3 ft lengths 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 34.00-35.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles 52.00-53.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40 00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Serap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Random rails 22.5 ss. 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 51.00-52.00. 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerollingss, ..a0s0. 61.00-62.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap 


.225.00-230.00 
. .120.00-125.00 
-125.09-130 00 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings .. 
430 bundles & solids. 


ASO MUCULMID ES) eterneteney ter 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus.. 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer. 40.00-41.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 41.00-42.00 
IGS A UTI ae tn cron oe 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer. 40.00-41.00 
Machine shop turnings . 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings .. 22.00-23 .00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. ... 4$6.00-47.09 
Punchings & plate scrap 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 48.00-49 00 
Stove plate 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 38.09-39.00 
Clean auto cast 55.00-56 00 
Drop broken machinery 55.00-56.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 53.00-54 00 
Axles Sheena ethesatn tL OO= to) OO 
Rails, rerolling 62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-225.00 
18-8 turnings .........120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


AYN) {ijbesabhoraciy At geneicitrdo oie 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting 43 .00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 43 .00-44.00 
INoweleebindlesiae et mer 43 .00-44.00 
INOS 2 ADIOS 5 ate ec 27.00-28.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings 22.00-23.09 
Cast iron borings 22.00-23 .00 
EO20 PHO SA enes 45 .00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles 45.00-46.00 


Railraod Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 
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CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 27 .00-28.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 44:00-45.00 
INO We Leb umdles ann een 39.00-40.00 
WO 7h HIGNOS a eS 26.00-27 00 
INOS MI Dw siielinig? Wan en 39.00-40.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 39 .00-40.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Oe i CHG) OGEUAE. os cs 46.00-47.00 
Low phos, punchings & 

PIGIC eete Se 40.00-41.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

TUTTURGS ee ee 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace bundles 40.00-41.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

NiO se BROILDO lA aan ee 47 .00-48.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast ... 38.00-39.00 
SOR SING 5 Atlee coe oe 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Bi ake SHOCS sane ee 36.00-37.00 
CleaiMawtomcdsta ene 47 .00-48.00 
IBalrit CAS ten ee 37 .00-38.00 
Drop broken machinery. 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable .....: 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 59.00-60 00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00-61.00 
Rails, random lengths . 54.00-55.00 
Cast steel ..+. 48.00-49.00 
Railroad specialties Seene | 102100-58-00' 
Wneut tires toes seiner 45.00-46.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 53.00-54.00 
Rails, rerolling Fyn. 1. 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ...215.00-220.00 
AS =Sent Ise Sewer 110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

SOUS te retcverdt a, tate lara dee 115.00-125.00 


£000; 


ASOCtUrNINES  iotenare sever 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 bundles 38.00 
No. 2 bundles 27.00 
No. 1 busheling 38.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 50.00 
Charging box cast a 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean auto! cast) airctels 50.00 
Stove. plate” Sane sees ee 45.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 41.50 
Rails, 18 in, and under 53.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
Rails, “reroling. |. c22< sa. 59.00 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
INOS Ie UNGLeS 20a. pce 33.00-34.00 
INO: 2 DUNGIOS oan sensei 21.00-22.00 
No. 2 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates... 41.00-42.00 
Structurals & plates 40.00-41.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 

2 ft and under ..... 38.00-39.00 
3 ft and under ...., 2. 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INfoy al Cuyoneh Aon noucecd 53.00-54.00 
SUOWS JOENTL Go ochauconco 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
Rails. “rerolling, ante 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars 44.00-45.00 


italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 33.00 
No. 1 bundles : 41.00 
No. 2 bundles 24.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling 40.00 
Electrie furnace bundles 42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings... 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 35.00-36.00 
Structurals & plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 59.00-60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola 41.00 

Heavy breakable cast.. 43.00 

Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 

Malleable 68.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 26.00-27.00 
Nios dm Did C5 eee 29 .00-30.00 
Now 2ubundles een. 18.00-19.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.0J-13 00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 16.00-17.00 


Low phos. 
& plates) 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 cupola 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable 34.00-35.00 


Stainless Steel 


(structurals 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

solids Se dete . .195.00-200.00 
18-8 porings, turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids. 85.00-90.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 bundles 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 bundles 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 39.00-40.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 


18.00-19.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-21.00 


Machine shop turnings 
Short shovel turnings 
Cast iron borings c 
Low phos sturcturals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
1 cupola 47.00-48.00 
1 machinery 51.00-52.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths . 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Railroad specialties 


No. 
No. 


49.00-50.00 
55.00-56.00 
48.00-49.00 


CINCINNATI 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 37.50-38.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.50-33.50 
No veil bpundlesst.-ramsccr 37.50-38.50 
No. 2 bundles 24.00-25.00 
Nos elmbusheling sone. 37.50-38.50 
Machine shop turnings 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 
Low phos., 18 in. 47.00-48.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths... 50.00-51.00 
HOUSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00 
No. 1 bundles 38.00 
No. 2 bundles . 23.007 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
Structurals lt ewnicwisree 43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOF SL cupolaye.ccmrem ieee 43.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 27.00-28.00% 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 


including 


brokers’ commission, as reported to 
BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 23.00-23.50 
No. 2) pundlesiinc-tacecas 30.00 
No. 1.busheling ....... 30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-11.50 
Short shovel turnings .. 13.00-14.00 
INOW “Cast ac ieneieiarane 33.00 | 
Mixed cupola cast 33.00, 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34,00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 18.00-19.00 
Novel abundicsame eee 31.00-32.00 
OS TRATES. oso bco5 bh. 16.00-17.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 30.00-31.00. 
Machine shop turnings 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
NOs Le CHLPOLG eterna eae 41.00-42.00 
SLO UCINE At Cerne Ee 30.00-31.00 
Charging box cast 31.00-32.00 
Heavy breakable ....... 32.00-33.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 20.00-21.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 45.00-46.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 1 bundles 29.007 
No. 2 bundles 23.00+ 


Machine shop turnings 9.00-10.00+ 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00+ 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00T 
Cast Iron Grades 
INjOg SS CUPOlae eierentene 31.007 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00T 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00+ 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
NEMO) Enixananea ns ocd 21.00F 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
Now bundles eee 35.00 
No.2) bundles! Sis mic 21.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 16.00 
Shoveling turnings ..... 18.00 
Cast iron borings 18.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
I ft and under >.... 9.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
WO, I CHRO naccascace 4.00 
Railroad Serap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 34.00 
No. 4 bundles” ots... .-. 34.00 
No: 2 bundles. cis. ssc 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 16.00 
Heavy turnings Sg 16.00 
Short shovel turnings. 16.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO. meupolaie.s udder 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ... 34.00 
Heavy preakable- cast. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean, auto Cast 205 nen 40.00 
Drop broken Bee ye 40.00 
Nox I wheels ruins 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
No: 1: bundles. «......... 34.50 
No. 2 bundles 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared): #205: 34.50 
Unprepared 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
45.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 


tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


LOGEMANN 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 


and 


Engineered and Built with SS 


LOGEMANN Engineering Accuracy and “Know-How 


For many years, Logemann has produced fine quality operating valves, 
trip valves, check, relief and shut-off valves for standard high pressure appli- 
cations. Today, we are designing and building a wide range of special valves 
in sizes up to 8 inches. We also produce T-blocks, flanges and connections for 
unusual applications. 


If your requirements call for equipment of this type, our engineers will 
be pleased to work with you. Inquiries should state details on operation, 
pressures, flow, and capacities needed. 


You can depend on the quality of LOGEMANN Products .. . Scrap Presses 
. . . Baling Presses .. . Pumps... Valves .. . Fittings. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3126 W. BURLEIGH STREET © MILWAUKEE 45, WISCONSIN 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper Calms Down 


Chances for a price hike appear slimmer, but there are still 
too many uncertain factors in the market to rule one out. 
Aluminum output could set record this year 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 136 & 137 


AFTER SEVERAL MONTHS of 
simmering, the copper market has 
failed to come to a boil even though 
all the ingredients have been pres- 
ent. 


e Waiting and Watching — Users 
are sitting back to see whether the 
situation will cool off or get hotter. 
It doesn’t mean demand hasn’t held 
up, far from it. But there has been 
a definite letup in the hectic buy- 
ing that marked the last few weeks. 

These were the developments late 
last week: 

1. The London Metal Exchange 
price slipped to 30.5 cents, down 
2 cents from the previous week. 

2. Activity in copper futures on 
the commodity exchange eased. 

3. Dealers were quoting 33 cents 
a pound after having been at 34 
and 35 cents. 

4. Kennecott Copper Corp.’s 
strike at its Ray Mine Div. ended. 

5. Custom smelter scrap intake 
increased while demand fell. Re- 
sult: As STEEL went to press, met- 
almen were expecting the price to 
fall momentarily. 

Collectively, those factors tempo- 
rarily take the pressure off the pri- 
mary quotation. Don’t rule out a 
hike, but it probably won’t come in 
the next couple of weeks. 


e Caution—If you're a copper user, 


the copper in the government’s De- 
fense Production Act inventory. 


Aluminum Output Climbs 


If the primary aluminum indus- 
try continues to operate at its pres- 
ent rate, production this year will 
be the highest in history. Proof: 


PRIMARY ALUMINUM 
BETTER DEMAND SPURS OUTPUT 
(IN TONS) 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB, 
Source: Aluminum Association, 


January output set an all-time rec- 
ord of 156,708 tons (see chart). 
February figures of the Aluminum 
Association read 142,116 tons, 
which is a higher daily output than 
that of January. March should see 
another record — probably 158,000 


to 159,000 tons of primary metal. 


The industry is operating at an 
annual rate of 1,827,000 tons (ca- 
pacity is 2,230,250 tons). Com- 
parison: Last year’s output was 


1,565,556 tons. 


Will Study Scandium 


Add another name to the list of 
rare metals being considered for 
the Space Age. Union Carbide Met- 
als Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., has been awarded two con- 
tracts (total, about $60,000) by the 
Air Force to study scandium, a 
metal which has received scant at- 
tention though known for 80 years. 


Under one of the _ contracts, 
Union Carbide will investigate the 
metal’s physical, mechanical, and 
chemical properties. The other con- 
tract calls for it to produce | lb of 
scandium of 99 per cent purity 
(cost, around $20,000). 

Scandium is a sparsely distributed 
mineral usually found with uranium 
and the rare earths. It has about 
the same density as aluminum but 
a much higher melting point — 
around 2820° F. 


Market Memos 


e January production of primary 
magnesium hit 1877 tons to closely 
parallel the December output. But 
it was down substantially from the 
5272 tons in January, 1958. 

e Domestic uranium ore reserves 
total 82.5 million tons, reports the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Cur- 


rently there are 23 uranium proc- 
essing mills in operation in the 
country. 


better not let a sigh of relief too 
soon. The market’s still unsteady. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Some mines are down because of Price Last Previous Feb. Jan. Mar., 1958 
walkouts, and more labor trouble ee Chan ee ied pace ee sal 
: Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
may be on the horizon. Customer Copper 31.50-34.00 Mar. 16, 1959  31.50-32.00 30.159 29.212 24.163 
fears of a shortage remain. ueadeee ener 11.30 Mar. 5, 1959 10.80 11.368 12.415 12.800 
The government evidently doesn’t Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
: ial pine Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
feel such a situation is likely. Wash- Tin Waayaesat 102.25 Mar. 24 1959 102.50 102.364 99.409 93.425 
wine sates 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.409 11.500 10.000 


ington spokesmen have indicated 
they see no necessity to temporarily 
suspend the 1.7 cent a pound duty 
to allow more metal to enter the 
U. S. They’re also doubtful any 
move will be made to release any of 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LzaD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNBHSIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 
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Triton, Navy’s Largest Nuclear Sub, 
Uses Bridgeport Condenser Tubes 


Launched in August, 1958, the U.S.S. Triton is the 
biggest, most powerful submarine ever built. With a 
length of 447 ft. and a displacement of 5,900 tons, 
Triton boasts, among other things, of two engine rooms 
and two reactor compartments. Built by the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics Corporation, she 
is truly a major achievement in naval architecture. 


Naturally, Triton’s equipment must meet the most 
rigid operating requirements. Helping to fulfill these 
requirements are Bridgeport Cupro-Nickel condenser 
tubes in the Allis-Chalmers condenser and air ejector 
equipment. 


Meeting operating demands such as T'riton’s has long 
been standard practice at Bridgeport. Outstanding 
operating records have been—and are being—achieved 
regularly. The experience and knowledge gained from 
these records can be put to your use—whenever you 
wish to take advantage of them. 


Whatever your needs—simple retubing or other re- 
quirements—they are best served, in every respect, 


> 


by Bridgeport. If you have any problem, question or. 


plans involving heat exchanger equipment, on land or 
at sea, call your nearest Bridgeport Sales Office. For 
full details, write direct for the 162-page Bridgeport 
Condenser Tube Handbook. Write Department 3904. 


These twin condenser units were designed and built by 
Allis-Chalmers. Bridgeport tubes were used throughout. 


Bader BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Specialists in Metals from Aluminum to Lirconium 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80. 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 438, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point, 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg; 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 34.00; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Geld: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
Ib, f.0.b. Minneapolis; 100-500 lb, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting). 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $227- 
231 per 76 lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F’’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom, 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sodium: Solid pack, ¢.l., 19.50; 1.¢.1., 20.00; 
brick, c.]., 21.00; J.c.1., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 
Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 102.25. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 


Zine: Prime Western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, Hast St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 13.50; No. 2, 14.00; No. 5, 13.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 Ib, $6 per Ib, 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 28.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars. granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 32.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 43.25; No. 245, 37.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 36.50; No. 1 yellow 
No. 405, 26.50; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
29.75. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B. 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mil] extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91. 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod. 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots. 
36.855; 1.c.1., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-Ib 
lots, 37742; 1.e.1., 38:17: 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and _ strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, §3.55-5.75; not-rolled and forged bars. 
$4.25-7.50. 


ZINC 
(Prices per Ib. c¢.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90: 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


“A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheete Co. cace ace eo 106 128 
Strip, Caku.e etc cleten abo 108 138 
Plater wHuURy Greacaeer, Lee 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 
ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circle: Thickness 0.250-3_ in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengthe. 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
GOSO-F erccnesiercistereists 43.50 48.30 
3004-F . Otho on.c0s 44.50 50.20 
5052-F stcleieloratens 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 aAtonot 45.60 51.70 
ZOZE-IT 4 7s atetctels ooo 49.30 56.10 
TOTO= LOS aiats chats s aieras 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.) or Round: Hexagonal— 
across flats® 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


0.125 76.90 73.90 odio ae 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1,125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 ene eoOsZ0) 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 eels) 06220 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 ereute Goa 
2.250 53.50 52.10 sees 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 A Sloe 
2.500 53.50 52.10 56.20 
2.625 scnq HOD coe 
2.750 51.90 50.40 56.20 
2.875 no CORD oe 
3.000 61.90 50.40 56.20 
3.125 ete OLS 0) AAG 5 
3.250 50.40 
3.375 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam, 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 

Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.83; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


hickn Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
ae oe Flat Coiled in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec. 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
. “U, . ios Or) oc) . . j ° -' n 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 ‘125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
Sts ero-ce bide aio ae deter 93.30, Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in, 
0.098-0.077 43.80-b0.00 -«39.30-40.00 «Widths; 125 in., 74.90; 188 in., 71.70-72.105 
. -U. . = . . Ct st ea ie! ; 25-30 
0.077-0.068 44:30-62.201 © “hs, Praeger et a Es Tooling piste: 
0:07;7- 0:06 1m BE one oon 39.50-40.70 LEY S 
0.068-0.061 44.30-52.20 A i cree Extruded Solid Shapes: é 
0.061-0.048 44,90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spee e 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ3 ys 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 69.60-72.40 Bee cee 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70- an 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 75.60-76.30 vier 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105. 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
0.012-0.011 51.00 46.70 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound. New York in ton lots.) ‘ 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 25.25-25.75; No, 2 heavy copper and _ wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 23.25-23.75; light copper, 21.25-21.75; No. 1 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 20.25-20.75; No. 1 com- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 31.50¢) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ...... watahicicsie 55.63b 52.86c se 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.750 
Yellow Brass .......... 48.24 32.73d 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.750 
Low Brass, 80% ....... 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.500 
Red Brass, 85% ........ 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.500 
Com, Bronze, 90% ...... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.375 
Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 aieieie 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Muntz Metal ........... 50.85 46.16 age Pon 19.375 19.125 18.625 
Naval Brass ........- 30 52/80 46.61 59.36 56,21 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Silicon Bronze .......... 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.000 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 63.82 66.15 66.15 cae. 25.500 25.250 12.625 
Phos, Bronze ... 75.34 75.84 75.84 77.02 28.625 28.375 265.750 


a. Cents per ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. 


On lots 


over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


y 


Position turnings, 19.25-19.75; new brass clip- 
ae 16.25-16.75; light brass, 13.50-14.00; 
€avy yellow brass, 14.50-15.00; new brass rod 
ends, 14.00-14.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
15.75-16.25; cocks and faucets, 16.25-16.75; 
brass pipe, 16.25-16.75, 


eone: Heavy, 7.50-7.75; battery plates, 3.25- 
-50; linotype and stereotype, 8.75-9.25; elec- 
trotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed babbitt, 8.75-9.25. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old _ sheets, 


26.00-28.00; turnings, 20.00- : y 
32.00. 8S, 20.00-23.00; rods, 30.00 


Nickel: Sheets and elips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-54.00. 


Zinc: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00- 
10.50; clean borings and turnings, 6.50-7.00; 
Segregated low copper clips, 13.25-13.75; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.25-13.75; mixed low 
Copper clips, 12.25-12.75; mixed high copper 
clips, 11.25-11.75. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
| Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.75- 
12.25; clean borings and tupnings, 9.50-10.00; 
Segregated low copper clips, 16.75-17.25; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.75-16.25; mixed low 


copper clips, 16.00-16.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 15.25-15.75. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


| Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
11.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
segregated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
{ regated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed 
low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
per clips, 12.50-13.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
| Berylliam Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
(| heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
{ scrap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
| wire, 28.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
27.25; light copper, 25.00; refinery brass 
| (60% copper) per dry copper content, 26.75. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


|Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 28.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
27.25; light copper, 25.00; No. 1 composition 
| borings, 22.50: No. 1 composition solids, 23.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 17.00; yellow brass 
turnings, 16.00; radiators, 18.00. 


Lose. shipping point, freight allowed on 


quantities) 
| ANODES 
y Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 


Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 42.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 45.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
| Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 

100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


Tin: Bar or slab. less than 200 Ib. 120.50; 200- 
499 lb, 119.00; 500-999 Ib, 118.50; 1000 lb or 
|more, 118.00. 

Zine: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


) 
| 
PLATING MATERIALS 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per lb in 100-lb drums. 


Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,000 
Ib or more, 29.50. 


Copper Cyanide: 


(1b, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 


) Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib. 15.30; 2000-5900 
BS 13.30; 6000-11,900 Ib, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23.000 Ib or more, 12.30. 

} Nickel Chloride: 100 Ib, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
4300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
| 38.00; 10 000 lb or more, 37.00. 

|| Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
139,990 Ib, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 

|) Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
/400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
\lb or more, 17.80. 

| Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 79.50; 100- 
1600 lb, 70.20; 700-1900 Ib, 67.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
165.60; 10,000 lb or more, 64.20. 

‘Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 155.00; 
1100 Ib, 150.10; 400 lb, 147.70; 800-19,900 Ib, 
1106.80; 20,000 lb or more, 100.70. 
)Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 140.20 
150 Ib, 110.20; 100-1900 lb, 108.20; 2000 lb or 
jmore, 106.20. 


Zine Cyanide: 
'57.00. 


100-200 1b, 65.90; 300-900 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
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nually, a town to house 3500, a 
powerplant and other facilities. 

Shipments from the new develop- 
ment will supplement high grade 
ore tonnage moved from the Schef- 
ferville area, 140 miles farther 
north. 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada _ pio- 
neered the shipping of ore from 
the Quebec-Labrador region, start- 
ing in 1954. It moved more than 
12 million tons in 1956, and about 
7.8 million last year. In addition 
to the Hanna company, owners are: 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Armco Steel Corp., National 
Steel Corp., Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines Ltd., Hollinger North 
Shore Exploration Co. Ltd., and 
Labrador Mining & Exploration Co. 
Ltd. 


Another ore project in the area 
is being developed by Pickands 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, and af- 
filiated companies (including 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.) 
through the Wabush Iron Co. Ltd. 
The land for this project is leased 
from Canadian Javelin Ltd. The 
development program will cost an 
estimated $250 million. 


January Metallics Use Is 
Highest in Many Months 


Stocks of scrap held by consum- 
ers at the end of January totaled 
8,332,000 gross tons, vs. 8,569,714 
at the end of the preceding month. 
Pig iron stocks totaled 3,465,000 
tons, vs. 3,539,526. The figures, re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, show that at the end of 
January, 1958, stocks were: Scrap, 


AD VERTISING 


Midwest chemical company seeks an engineer with produc- 
tion experience as representative for New York-New Jersey 
area. He shall contact potential customers and make mar- 
keting research in protective coatings. 
ready have a large following throughout the United States. 
The position will have a good future for the right man. Col- 
lege degree preferred, however, not necessary. 
by stating your age, experience, and salary requested. 


Address Box 745, STEEL 


Penton Bldg. 


HELP WANTED 
Superintendent to take direct charge of all 
production equipment in cold roll strip 


steel mill. Excellent salary. References 
should include all possible previous job 
superiors. 


Apply to: H. B. Hinman, Jr. 
ROME STRIP STEEL CO., INC. 
530 Henry Street Rome, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


SALESMAN 

A major paper converter seeks industrial sales- 
man, tin plate sales experience preferred, to 
sell diversified product lines to several indus- 
tries, with 50% of effort on selling packaging 
to steel producers. Area—Ohio and Western 
Penna, Attractive salary, expense allowance and 
bonus programs. State background and salary 
expectations. Box 748, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Positions Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 20 years experience 
plant layout, design, project planning, specifica- 
tions, and estimating. Desires heavier responsi- 
bilities at plant level. Midwest or far west. 
Subscribes to policy of full cooperation with 
operating people. Appropriate principal responses 
acknowledged. Reply Box 744, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cieveland 13, Ohio. 


WANTED 
SALES ENGINEER 


These coatings al- 


Please reply 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


—FOR SALE— 


1—350 KW GE Motor Generator 
Set complete with 1-350 KW, 960 
cycle, 800 V unity power factor in- 
ductor alternator. 500 H.P., 4000/ 
2300 V, 3 P, 60 C, Squirrel Cage 
induction drive motor with extra 
leads for dual voltage. I. C.—2609 
high frequency generator control 
panel 350 KW, 960 C, 800 V. NEW 
—never in use. In original boxes. 
Subject to prior sale. 


Reply Box No. 746, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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7,951,498 tons; pig iron, 3,469,969 
tons. 

Domestic consumption (scrap and 
pig iron) during January totaled 
10,984,000 tons, of which 49 per 
cent was scrap (5,374,000 tons), and 
51 per cent was pig iron (5,374,- 
000). Scrap use was the largest for 
any month since June, 1957, while 


SHEPARD NILES 
pig iron consumption was the high- 


est since October,. 1957. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
5700 tons, superstructure, Martinsville Bridge, 
Ohio River, Wetzel County, W. Virginia, to 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
3700 tons, for a $7.5 million warehouse at 


Lansing, Mich., for Oldsmobile Div., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit. 

2200 tons, bridge components (estimated), 
U. S. Engineer, Chicago, to the Marinette 
Marine Corp., Marinette, Wis. 

800 tons, fiber drum plant, Continental Can 
Co., Carteret, N. J., through Walter Kidde 
Constructors Ine., 140 Cedar St., New York, 
to Elizabeth Iron Works, Union, N. J. 

325 tons, wide flange, General Stores Supply 
Office, Navy, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

200 tons, five span stringer bridge, Swansea, 
Mass., to Tower Iron Works, Providence, 
R. I.; S.&M. Construction Co., Providence, 
general contractor. 

176 tons, brewhouse, Olympia Brewing Co., 
Olympia, Wash., to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Seattle. 

175 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Of- 
fice, Navy, Philadelphia, to Knoxville Iron 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


900 tons, Oregon State highway projects, Ben- 
ton, Josephine, Union, atid Yamhill counties, 
to unstated interests. 

565 tons, office building, American Chemical 
Society, Washington, D. C., to Ceco Steel 


TALK TO SHEPARD Niles first when you're considering a Be OO UC NOFA Cher ay eae 


Lipscomb Construction Co., Washington, is 


medium capacity crane. Because Shepard offers a wide range of general contractor. 

a 5 % A 510 tons, home for .the aged, Bridgeport 
standardized cranes for your selection . .". including welded plate Dioceses iri alves eConn kta miner 
4 . U ¢ . Products Co., New York; E.&F. Construction 

girders for longer spans; Shepard's widely-praised welded | beam patie NG Alas SOT LY 
design for shorter spans; geared or direct drive trucks; Shepard's 300 tons, including structurals, North End High 
GT KO . ° 5 5 School, Stratford, Conn., to Fox Steel Co., 
distinctive crane trolley (not hoist type); cab or floor operated; Oren ths CnC oon) ca Ce 
manual or magnetic control. cut Steel Co., New Haven, Conn. (strue- 
turals); E.&.F. Construction Co., Bridge- 

p port, Conn., general contractor. 

These Shepard Niles Cranes can be rated and applied for light, 200 tons, including structurals, research labora- 
di h ° All t t d ° d d tory, Martin Co., Littleton, Colo., to Colo- 
medium or heavy service. component parts are designed an rade Builders ShoeeiCon Gonna 


built by us expressly for crane service. Burkhardt Steel Co., Denver (structurals) ; 
Mead & Mount Construction Co., Denver, 
general contractor. 

175 tons, junior high school, North Haven, 


@ Write for Bulletin illustrating Conn., to Standard Structural Steel Co., 
Pd Shepard Niles medium capacity Hartford, Conn.; P. Francini & Co. Ince., 
cranes ...ask to have a repre- Derby, Conn., general contractor, 


100 tons, five span stringer bridge, Swansea, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., Boston; 
S.&M. Construciton Co., Providence, R. I., 
general contractor. 


sentative call at your con- 
venience. 


CRANES Overhead: 
C Top Running @ Inner Running 
Under Running 


Floor or Cab Operated America’s Most Complete Line 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Since 1903 Baltimore & Ohio, 500 seventy-ton gondolas, 
to own shops at DuBois, Pa.; of the total, 
100 will be especially fitted for handling 
coil steel, another 50 for bar steel, and ten 


: for tin plate. This contract follows an order 
cS fe = PAR | N i L = placed with the DuBois shops for 500 


of Cranes and Hoists 


HOISTS 
Operated from Cab 
Floor or Pulpit 


s fifty-ton hoppercars. 
CRANE«AND HOIST CORPORATION Chicago & Great Western, 10 seventy-ton hop- 
percars to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
2385 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. Ehicaco. 


138 STEEL 


fi 


he 


Vi 5 nes 


